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THE  BALTIMORE 

SUNPAPERS 


announce  the  appointment  of 

Cresmer  &  W  oodward,  Inc. 

in  the  Chicago  and  Detroit  areas 
Effective  December  1,  1961 

With  the  addition  of  these  two  offices, 
Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.  now  represents 
the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  from  coast  to  coast. 

Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.  offices: 

New  York  San  Francisco 

99  Park  Avenue  681  Market  Street 

Chicago  Los  Angeles 

230  N.  Michigan  Avenue  3460  Wilshire  Boulevard 

Detroit  Atlanta 

627  New  Center  Building  134  Peachtree  Street 

Special  Florida  Travel  Representative 
The  Leonard  Company 
311  Lincoln  Road 
Miami  Beach,  Florida 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


DECEMBER 

1-2 — California  Press  Association,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

1-2 — Wisconsin  AP  Association,  Milwaukee  Inn,  Milwaukee. 

1- 2 — UPl  Texas  Newspaper  Editors,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

2 —  Oklahoma  AP  Editors  Association,  Norman,  Okla. 

2— New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Northampton,  North¬ 
ampton,  Mass. 

4-6 — International  Labor  Press  Association,  Golden  Jubilee  Convention, 
Carrilon  Hotel,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

4- 15 — API  City  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

9-10 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  Winstcn 
Salem,  N.  C. 

1962 

JANUARY 

5 —  Virginia  AP  Newspapers,  John  Marshall  Hotel,  Richmond. 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York. 

II — Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association,  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 
11-12 — Allied  Dally  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 
11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoenix. 
14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14-16— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14-17 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Inn, 
Florence,  Ala. 

16-18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

18-20 — Idaho  Press  Association.  Hotel  Boise,  Boise. 

18- 20 — Annual  Institute  North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Carolina  Inn, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19 —  New  Mexico  AP  Association,  Clovis,  N.  M. 

19 — PNPA  All  Committee  Day,  Penn  Harris  Hotel.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Hotel  Clovis,  Clovis.  N.  M. 

20 —  ON  PA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22 — Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel.  Tyler,  Texas. 

2 1- 24— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-26 — Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Inc.,  national  newspaper  conference, 
Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicago. 

29-Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  Yo'k. 

FEBRUARY 

5 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grossingers. 

6- 7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grossingers. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul.  St.  Paul. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  co-sponsored  ONPA  and  U.  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse.  Syracuse. 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75,000)  Columbia 

Univ.,  New  York. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hotel, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 
Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago. 

24-25 — National  Classified  Supervisors  annual  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La 
Salle,  Chicago. 

24- 26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARCH 

4-6 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division)  Skirvin  Hotel. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

12-23 — API  Managing  Editors-News  Editors  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ..  New 
York. 

16-17 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Jefferson, 
Richmond.  Va. 

25- 26 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
R.  Hayes,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

APRIL 

6-7 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  seminar,  Nittany  Lion  Inn, 
University  Park,  Pa. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Canton,  Ohio. 

9- 20— Picture  seminar,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 


An  Adman’s 
Thanksgiving 


for  the  first  nine  months 
The  Times  ran 


lines  of  advertising 
ranked  29th  in  the 
nation! 


The  Times  has  a  daily 
average  circulation  of 


and  has  gained  every 
year  since  1932! 


1962  promises  to  be 
bigger  and  better  with 
even  more  remarkable 
results  for  advertisers! 


Vol.  94,  No.  47,  November  26.  1961,  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  Fourth  Estate  is 
pubiish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Go.,  Iitc.  Elditorial  and  business 
offices  at  860  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y,  Cable  address,  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  (Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co..  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Serand  class 
mail  privileges  authorized  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  under  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 
with  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and  contents  copyrighted  1961  by  Editor  A 
Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription  S6.60  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to 
El&P  "American  Account”  First  National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y.,  117  Old  Broad  St., 
London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal 
Exchansre  Branch.  86  Pitt  St,,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3679  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  860  Third  Avenue.  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
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MARKETS 


Represented  by 
Story,  Brooks  and  Finley 


*  ★  ★ 


ut 


LOS  ANGELES 
LONDON 

and  air-lifted  to  other  areas 
with  approximate  date-of-issue 
delivery  to  its  readers. 


Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


AN  INTERNATIONAL 
DAILY  NEWSPAPER 


coK^icCeKce 

of  its  readers  in  its  integrity  of  news 
reporting  is  extended  to  the  advertisers 
using  its  columns. 

Identifiable  response  to  advertising. 

Inquiries  invited 


The  Christian  Science  Monitor 

One  Norway  Street,  Boston  15,  Massachusetts 
Branch  Offices 

Naw  York;  Los  Angeles: 

588  Fifth  Avenue  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 

Chieogo:  London,  W.  C.  2; 

333  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Connaught  House,  163/4  Strand 


Nnm,  /tdwlums,  RuaittMp  Detuned  to  Building  a  Bettor  CivUizution 


★  ★ 
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Nieman  Reports  (October)  carries  a  irerceptive  profile  by 
Charles-Gene  McDaniel  of  the  Chicago  AP  staff  with  this 
alluring  lead:  “For  the  past  15  years  cartoonist  Walt  Party- 
miller  has  worked  for  publisher  J,  W.  Gitt  in  York,  Pa.  It  has 
been  a  happy  association  of  like-minded  liberals.  Partymiller 
has  had  complete  freedom  to  draw  how  and  what  he  like's. 

!  And  Gitt,  publisher  of  the  Gazette  and  Daily,  the  country’s 
most  liberal  daily,  has  liked  what  Partymiller  has  produced. 
His  cartoons  appear  on  page  one.”  Incidentally,  Mr.  Party- 
i  miller  is  his  newspaper’s  first  staff  cartoonist  since  it  was 
;  founded  in  1795.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Nieman  Reports 
j  began  in  1947,  it  carried  “art” — three  Partymiller  cartoons. 

I  The  cartoonist’s  father,  Maurice,  who  migrated  from  Germany, 
was  a  typesetter  for  the  Seattle  Post-I ntelligencer  for  43  years 
of  the  70  he  actively  worked.  Partymiller  cartoons  have  been 
reproduced  as  far  away  as  Sweden  and  China.  The  cartoonist 
steadfastly  has  refused  metropolitan  offers,  preferring  his  com¬ 
plete  independence  and  freedom  of  expression  at  his  present 
post. 

^In  preparation  for  covering  announcement  of  Nobel  Prize 
winners  for  literature,  Carl  O.  Boland  of  the  Associated  Press 
Stockholm  bureau  estimates  he  read  volumes  that  would  fiU  ff»ur 
feet  of  a  library  shelf.  He  read  in  advance  1,200  pages  from  the 
works  of  Ive  Andrie,  Yugoslav  author  who  won  the  prize;  four 
volumes  of  the  Alexandria  Quartet  by  lAiwrence  Durrell,  a  strong 
candidate;  selections  from  the  Danish  authoress  Karen  Blixen- 
Finecke,  the  English  novelist  Graham  Greene  and  the  Italian  author 
Alberto  Moravia,  all  of  whom  were  in  the  running;  and  delved 
under  pressure  into  ^‘Experiments  in  Hearing,”  by  Georg  von 
Kc;ke8y,  winner  of  the  medicine  prize;  and  into  the  subject  of 
photosynthesis,  specialty  of  Melvin  Calvin,  winner  of  the  chemistry 
prize.  .  .  .  For  several  years,  Joe  Wirges,  longtime  IJttle  Rock 
Arkansas  Gaxette  police  reporter,  and  Mrs.  Wirges  have  maile 
afghans  as  a  hobby  to  give  to  friends  and  to  church  and  charity 
groups.  .  .  .  Kol>ert  S.  Bird  Jr.,  ISetc  York  Post  reporter,  sfm  of 
a  famous  Nesc  York  Herald  Tribune  reporter,  told  me  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Society  of  the  Silurians,  organization  of  veteran  New  York 
Oty  newspapermen,  that  he  used  to  be  cabana  boy  at  Nantucket 
for  the  late  James  Wright  Brown,  publisher  or  chairman  of  the 
board  of  E&P  from  1912  until  his  death  in  19S9.  ...  A  collection 
of  humorous  poems  written  by  Bradley  L.  Morison,  associate  c^ditor 
of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  were 
published  under  title,  “Breakfast  Ballads”  (Lund  Press,  Minne¬ 
apolis).  The  book  includes  150  of  the  approximately  600  poems 
Mr.  Morison  has  written  since  194B  for  the  Tribune  editorial  pages. 

— Charles  O’Connor,  a  “tub-thumper”  as  public  service  editor, 

:  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin,  plays  a  horn  in  the  San 
Francisco  49ers  football  team  band.  .  .  .  Matt  Southard.  San 
Francisco  Examiner  photographer,  is  trying  his  hand  at  oil 
painting  in  his  spare  time.  .  .  .  Jack  Morrison,  former  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  newsman,  was  elected  one  of  San  Fran- 
:  cisco’s  five  new  supervisors  from  a  field  of  33  candidates.  .  .  . 
j  Surprising  news  reported  by  New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun 
I  columnist  Frank  Farrell:  “San  Francisco  is  experiencing  a 
I  thrust  from  the  East.  Norman  Rockwell  is  honeymooning  with 
I  his  two-week-old  bride  Mary.”  .  .  .  Columnist  Sol  Padlibsky, 
1  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail,  writes:  “I  was  doodling 
I  while  on  the  phone  and  suddenly  came  up  with  this:  PADLlBsky. 
Now,  after  10  years  of  columning,  I  come  up  with  what  would 
have  been  a  dandy  ‘name  fits  the  job’  gimmick.  However,  I’m 
stuck  with  my  column  head:  ‘Of  All  Things.’  I  wonder  how 
many  other  columnists  can  do  tricks  with  their  names,  coming 
through  with  an  eye-catcher  column  title?”  A  number  can  and 
i  do.  Let’s  hear  from  them. 

—What  are  some  of  the  oldest  daily  columns?  A1  Segal  has  been 
writing  his  Cincinnati  Post  and  Times-Star  column,  “Gneinnatus” 
;  since  1921.  George  Myrover,  Fayetteville  (N.  C)  Observer,  hat 
i  written  his  column  six  days  a  week  since  1926  (seven  days  since 
I  1957).  Who  are  other  veteran  daily  columnists? 
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Long  Island*  and  Staten  Island 
show  a  1,359,000  population  gain 
since  1950  census! 

This  increase  alone,  which  is  more 
than  the  present  combined  populations 
of  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Utica 
and  Albany,  has  thrust  our  population 
to  a  zooming  4,079,600,  thereby  creat¬ 
ing  a  fabulous  *10  billion  plus  market! 


Long  Island  Star- Journal 


Final  census  data  just  released  proves  that  here 
is  a  youthful  family  market  with  younger 
parents  and  more  children  to  clothe,  feed  and 
educate. 

National  advertisers,  so  often  “imaged  to 
death"  by  this  or  that  print  and  electronic 
media  “study"  of  the  N.Y.  market  area,  can 
take  a  leaf  from  the  sales  books  of  local 
advertisers,  big  and  small  space  users  alike, 
who  year  after  year  cast  their  vote  unanimously 
for  the  Long  Island  Press,  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  and  Staten  Island  Advance. 

-Queens,  Nassau  &  Suffolk  Counties 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICE  •  NKWHOUSK  NKWSPAPKRS  *  LONG  ISLAND  CITY  I,  N.Y. 


^  2,000  CONGOlESiJB^gWTiyr 


editorial 


Freedom  and  Responsibility 

f  I  ^he  panel  discussion  on  freedom  of  information  and  access  to  news 
at  the  Associated  Press  Manaj^ing  Editors  convention  in  Dallas  last 
week  also  got  into  the  subject  of  press  responsibility.  It  turned  out  to 
be  an  extremely  interesting  session  and  one  that  we  feel  will  prove 
helpful  to  newsmen  anti  government  ofhcials. 

The  panel  included  two  newspapermen  (an  etlitor  anti  a  Washing¬ 
ton  torres|>t)ndent)  and  two  government  information  officials  who 
were  prominent  newsmen  prior  to  this  gttvernment  administration. 

It  should  be  welcome  news  to  newspajjennen  that  Arthur  Sylvester, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  .Affairs,  acknowledged  it  is 
“completely  out  of  order’’  to  make  blanket  indictments  of  newspapers 
for  breaches  of  security  just  as  it  is  out  of  order  to  make  blanket 
indictments  of  government  officials.  He  also  said  with  respect  to  leaks 
of  security  information:  “Until  we  get  our  people  in  hand  ...  I  ilon’t 
think  w'e  can  come  and  blame  you  ...  I  would  say  there  isn’t  too  much 
violation  of  security.” 

Having  won  the  admission  that  it  is  improjjer  to  blame  all  news- 
jjajjers  and  newspapermen  for  the  errors  or  sins  of  a  very  few,  res|X)n- 
sible  editors  should  admit  now  that  even  a  few  violations  of  security 
are  too  many.  It  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Sylvester  and  Carl  Rowan, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  .Affairs,  that  wherever 
such  incidents  have  occurred  thev  sometimes  have  l)een  the  result  of 
over-eager  reporters  accepting  information  that  has  been  leaked  to 
them  without  trying  to  determine  its  real  significance.  It  also  means, 
as  Mr.  Sylvester  pointed  out,  that  the  reporter  has  accepted  such  mate¬ 
rial  which  usually  represents  an  interest  or  a  jx>int  of  view'  w’ithout 
trying  to  learn  the  other  side  or  the  real  meaning.  I'hus  the  re|X)rter, 
the  newspaper  and  the  press  become  the  tool  of  a  selfish  interest,  it 
was  |X}inted  out. 

Both  officials  stated  there  have  been  many  instances  where  leporters 
have  come  to  them  with  vital  information  seeking  the  real  meaning, 
have  Ijeen  given  the  information  including  some  classified  information, 
and  have  withheld  it  after  discussion  with  their  editors.  It  was  revealed 
that  two  newspapers  had  the  complete  story  of  the  U-2  flights  for  18 
months  before  the  Powers  incident. 

I'his  sort  of  effective  voluntary  control  should  l)e  typical  of  a  res|xjn- 
sible  press. 


.4  tchttlesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life; 
hut  perverseness  therein  is  a  breach  in 
the  spirit. — Proverbs,  .\P;  4, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

«  THE  FOURTH  ETTATI 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist, 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom. 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate, 
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Washington:  Pat  Munroe,  1249  National  Press 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  George  A.  Brandenburg,  Mid-West 
Editor;  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle,  Representative; 
360  North  Michigan  Ave.  State  2-4898. 


Computers  and  Advertising 

A  N  ADVERTISING  agciicy  claims  it  has  found  a  mathematical  formula 
for  using  computing  machines  in  the  selection  of  media  for  an 
advertising  campaign.  The  agency  president  calls  it  a  scientific  break¬ 
through.  It  seems  to  us  like  an  extension  of  the  numbers  game  which 
governs  Uxj  much  media  selection  today. 

It  may  lie  possible  to  reduce  a  market,  its  purchasing  power,  and  a 
medium’s  audience  to  a  few  digits  on  a  punch  card  or  tape.  We  doubt 
that  the  quality  of  a  medium,  its  integrity,  its  reader  confidence,  etc., 
can  be  so  abbreviated.  Or  are  w'e  to  assume  that  all  subjective  judg¬ 
ments  will  henceforth  be  eliminated  from  the  media  buying  decision? 
6 


Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Little  Bldg.,  80 
Boylston  St.  DE  8-7560. 

San  Francisco:  Campbell  Watson,  Pacific 
Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Representative;  85  Post  St.  Garfield 
1-7950. 

Los  Angeles:  Frederic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Southern  California,  3518  University  Ave., 
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cnrtoon  idea  of  the  week 


letters 


■I’M  NOT  INTERFERING  WITH  YOUR  FARM¬ 
ING-JUST  TELLING  YOU  WHAT  TO  PLANT' 
L»Pelley,  Christian  Science  Monitor 


Short  Takes 

Drug  Stores  will  be  able  to  sell  but 
not  soap,  cosmetics  or  razor  medicine, 
tobacco  and  ice  cream  blades. — Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

m 

She  was  given  a  sedative  and  told  to 
rest  by  a  doctor. — Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune. 

• 

“I  saw  the  trees  coming  up,  and  called 
to  Greenlee.  We  came  in  at  a  nose-high 
attitude.” — Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
U  nion. 

• 

One  fire  company  distinguished  the 
flames. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

• 

The  owner  of  a  grocery  store  used  a 
loaf  of  bread  to  foil  a  would-be  banquet 
Monday  night,  saving  his  day’s  receipts. 
— Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal. 
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lO-POLND  STORY 

I  am  grievously  wounded  that  your  story 
(Nov.  11)  headlined  “Long  Vigils  Are 
Over  on  .4uto  Labor  Beat.”  contained  no 
mention  of  the  coverage  of  the  auto  labor 
negotiations  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
even  though  the  picture  accompanying  the 
story  showed  two  Journal  reporters  (un¬ 
identified)  on  the  joh. 

The  Journal  covered  the  opening  round 
of  talks  which  started  June  28.  then 
covered  the  negotiations  on  a  spot  basis 
until  Walter  Reiither  began  taking  a  per¬ 
sonal  role  in  the  bargaining  in  late  .August. 
From  then  until  the  last  contract  was 
signed.  Journal  reporters  were  at  the  nego¬ 
tiations  every  day.  six  or  seven  days  a 
week  (though  we  publish  only  five  days). 
Several  times  Journal  reporters  worked  36 
hours  at  a  stretch.  The  Journal  carried 
more  than  90  of  our  wide  columns  of  news 
on  the  negotiations — more  than  any  other 
publication  in  the  country,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  two  Detroit  newspapers. 

And  rather  than  gaining  weight  on  the 
job.  this  reporter,  who  headed  the  four- 
man  Journal  staff  that  covered  the  nego¬ 
tiations.  lost  10  pounds. 

Fred  Taylor 

Bureau  Manager.  Detroit 
IT  all  Street  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Your  piece  on  the  .Auto  Labor  Beat 
(Nov.  11)  did  a  disservice  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  its  Detroit  staff.  The 
lapse  is  specially  annoying  in  view  of  the 
very  commendable  job  the  WSJ  staff  did 
covering  and  writing  up  the  negotiations. 

Marc  Raizman 

Metalworking  News. 

Detroit.  Mich. 

*  *  * 

The  unidentified  reporter  immediately 
beside  Chrysler  vicepresident  Leary  is  the 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Detroit  bureau  man¬ 
ager,  Fred  Taylor.  Either  of  us  spent 
more  time  and  covered  more  sessions  that 
lasted  early  into  the  morning  than  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  Time,  Newsweek, 
and  ABC  reporters  mentioned — although 
it  is  hard  to  tell  from  your  article  since 
the  Journal  isn’t  mentioned  at  all. 

Detroit  Journal  reporters  Jerry  Flint 
and  Gene  Ritzinger  also  were  involved  in 
coverage  of  this  story. 

Jack  Hanicke 

Wall  Street  Journal, 

Detroit.  Michigan. 

*  »  * 

EXPECTED  INCOME 

Thank  you  for  the  kind  words  about 
Greyhound’s  newspaper  advertising  and 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  Citation.  But.  for 
accuracy,  I  would  like  to  correct  a  state¬ 
ment  reported  in  the  article. 

The  “five  percent  increase”  referred  to 
expected  revenues  in  1%1,  not  profits.  We 
have  never  announced  net  income  of  The 
Corporation  until  after  year’s  end  and 
would  not  anticipate  the  results  at  this 
time. 

Verne  F.  Kelley 

Greyhound  Corporation, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
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BIRTH  OF  A  WORD 

It  isn’t  often  that  the  birth  of  a  word 
can  be  precisely  dated.  The  neologisms 
that  endure  are  those  which  are  exactly 
right.  They  are  seized  upon  so  swiftly,  used, 
re-used  and  abused,  that  the  point  of  ori¬ 
gin  is  often  lost.  This  piece  is  a  birth 
notice  on  the  origin  of  an  apt  aerial 
hybrid. 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  August  9, 
1%1,  the  biggest  national  story  for  a.m. 
newspapers  was  a  plane  robbery — the 
theft  of  a  Pan-American  .Airways  DG8  jet 
by  .Alberto  Charles  Cadon,  an  .Algerian 
gunman,  and  its  unscheduled  round  trip 
to  Havana. 

In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  city  room,  the 
editors  were  getting  the  metro  final  ready 
for  bed.  .Arthur  Dorazio,  news  editor, 
wanted  an  8-column  120  pt.  2-line  head 
on  the  airplane  story.  He  and  Robert 
Wood,  slot  man.  were  firming  it  up.  The 
line  had  to  say  that  the  plane  was  back 
in  Miami  safely,  after  a  pretty  sticky  time 
with  Cadon. 

.A  couple  of  heads  that  neither  man 
liked  were  produced.  Then — 

“What  about  ‘Skyjacker’  for  Cadon?” 
Dorazio  suggested. 

“Let’s  see  what  we  can  do  with  it,”  said 
Wood. 

They  did  all  right.  The  Metro  final  ban¬ 
ner  proclaimed: 

SKYJACKER  TAKES  JET 
TO  HAVANA:  IT’S  FREED 

The  components,  “sky”  and  “hijack,”  are 
obvious  enough,  after  the  fact  of  coinage. 
But  where.  Dorazio  was  asked,  did  you 
get  the  idea  of  hitching  them  together? 
“I’d  read  that  somebody  called  this  breed 
of  thieves  ‘skywaymen.’  From  ‘skyway- 
men.’  it  wasn’t  far  to  ‘skyjack.’  ” 

The  baby  weighed  in  at  nine  units  and 
was  a  screamer  from  the  start. 

W.  Sprague  Holden 
Wayne  State  University, 

Detroit.  Michigan. 


UNPREDICTABLE  CONSISTENCY 

Perhaps  there  are  others  who  found  it 
as  challenging  as  I  did  to  try  to  solve 
the  riddle  propounded  by  Joseph  Pulitzer 
Jr.  (E.  &  P.)  Oct.  21)  when  he  said  that 
a  good  editorial  page  should  be  consistent 
but  not  predictable. 

I  found  myself  wondering  if  he  meant 
that  it  should  be  consistently  unpredict¬ 
able  or  just  predictably  inconsistent. 

In  the  end  I  had  to  go  back  to  the 
advice  given  me  once  by  an  old  country 
editor  who  said,  “Son,  when  you  write 
editorials  let  the  people  know  where  you 
stand  but  don’t  stand  in  the  same  place 
too  damn  long!” 

D.  K.  Woodman 

Editor, 

Mansfield  (Ohio)  News- Journal 
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Jonathan  Daniels,  Editor,  The  News  and  Observer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


I  read  The  New  York  Times  because  I  have  to. 


Sometimes  we  editors  in  the  hinterland  read  it 
with  envy  because  of  our  inability  to  present  all 
the  news  in  such  detail  and  clarity,  but  we  al¬ 
ways  read  it  with  confidence  and  appreciation 
for  its  essential  aid  in  understanding  the  com¬ 
plex  world  in  which  we  live.” 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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Press  Urged  to  Enlist 
Public  in  Fol  Crusade 


APME  Panel  Brings  Out  Points 
Of  Conflict  with  Government 


Dallas 

After  lengthy  debate  between 
editors  and  government  infor¬ 
mation  officers,  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  last  week  called 
on  all  newspapers  to  stimulate 
public  understanding  of  the 
people’s  right  to  know. 

The  news  media’s  role  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  right  of  public  ac¬ 
cess  to  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
mental  operations,  with  the 
single  exception  of  information 
jeopardizing  the  national  secur¬ 
ity,  should  be  emphasized,  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  group 
stated. 

“Members  of  the  APME  be¬ 
lieve  that  full  public  knowledge 
of  governmental  operations  at 
all  levels  —  but  particularly  at 
the  national  level  —  is  more 
essential  at  this  time  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,”  the 
resolution  declared  as  the  pre¬ 
mise  for  asserting  that  the  right 
to  know  can  be  preserved  only 
if  the  public  is  aware  of  its 
stake  in  preserving  that  right. 

Help  for  Reporter 

The  panel  discussion  of  press 
responsibility  ranged  over  the 
dangers  in  leaks  of  sensitive 
information  and  the  requisite 
that  reporters  should  check 
thoroughly  before  putting  ques¬ 
tionable  material  into  print. 

Editors  were  assur^  that 
government  information  officers 
are  ready  and  willing  to  help 
conscientious  reporters  in  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  facts  or  in  guiding 
them  on  matters  of  national 
.security. 

Representing  the  Government 
on  the  panel  were  two  former 
experienced  newspapermen: 

Arthur  J.  Sylvester,  longtime 
Washington  reporter  for  the 
Shtvark  (N.  J.)  News  who  is 
now  Assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense  for  Public  Affairs. 

Carl  T.  Rowan,  former  re- 
IKirter  on  social  problems  for 
the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune  who  is  now  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Public  Affairs. 


Giving  the  viev.’points  of  the 
Press  were: 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  executive 
editor  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  who  is  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors. 

Clark  Mollenhoff,  veteran 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Cowles  publications,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  and  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune. 

Excerpts  from  their  running 
commentary  and  some  of  the 
questions  from  the  audience  fol¬ 
low: 

Truth  Is  Paramount 

SYLVESTER— Since  January 
20  I  have  been  in  what  you  would 
call  a  bureaucratic  post,  but  you 
can’t  wash  off  36  years  (of 
newspaper  work)  in  about  nine 
months.  At  least  I  find  it  very 
difficult  .  .  .  For  every  consider¬ 
ation  of  good  faith  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  constrained  to  be  truth¬ 
ful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for 
lack  of  thoroughness,  or  ac¬ 
curacy  within  its  control,  or 
failure  to  command  these  essen¬ 
tial  qualities.  I  would  say,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  period  of 
internal  strife,  a  newspaper 
should  not  publish  unofficial 
charges  affecting  reputation  or 
moral  character  without  oppor¬ 
tunity  given  to  the  accused  to 
be  heard.  I  think  the  code  of 
ethics  for  journalism  as  adopted 
by  ASNE  was  good  then  —  I 
think  that  it  is  good  now.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  generally  they 
are  not  observed.  I  merely  say 
that  in  a  very  short  time  I 
have  been  amazed  at  the  de¬ 
partures  I  have  seen,  not  al¬ 
ways  because  of  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  the  information. 
I  look  back  with  a  rather  queasy 
feeling  thinking  to  myself,  my 
God,  was  I  equally  guilty? 
Probably  at  times  I  was. 

‘Our  License  to  Practice’ 

McKNIGHT — It  is  good  that 
we,  as  newspapermen,  gather 
here  to  discuss  responsibility.  It 


should  be  discussed  every  day 
in  every  newspaper  office  in 
America.  It  is  the  guts  of  our 
operation  .  .  .  our  license  to 
practice. 

To  me,  the  responsibility  of 
the  American  press  in  a  time 
of  national  crisis  is  precisely 
the  same  as  it  is  in  any  other 
period : 

1.  To  remain  free. 

2.  To  report  truthfully  — 
which  means  with  critical,  not 
cynical,  attitudes  at  all  times. 

3.  To  get  information  which 
can  be  substantiated  and  which 
can  be  disseminated  to  the 
American  people. 

This  responsibility  is  moral 
and  subjective,  and  we  under- 
•stand  that. 

But  there  are  other  things 
we  must  understand.  There  is 
no  law  about  this  thing  .  .  . 
The  Constitution  didn’t  pre¬ 
scribe  what  a  good  newspaper 
is,  but  the  Constitution  did  rule 
off  the  government  from  any 
connection  with  editing.  The 
First  Amendment  prohibits 
Federal  regulation  of  the  press. 
It  is  supplemented  by  state  laws 
and  concepts  of  national  secur¬ 
ity,  some  legal  and  some  volun¬ 
tarily  subscribed  to. 

Such  voluntary  controls  as 
may  be  enforced  by  the  press 
upon  itself  are,  and  should  be, 
limited  to  matters  of  genuine 
national  security. 

And  the  most  effective  volun¬ 
tary  controls  may  operate  only 
in  an  atmosphere  of  free  access 
to  information.  The  American 
press  has  demonstrated  that  it 
will,  and  can,  protect  informa¬ 
tion  vital  to  national  security — 
if  that  information  is  made 
available. 

It  is  when  information  is 
hidden  or  covered  up  that  dis¬ 
closure  becomes  a  game  between 
reporter  and  news  source.  When 
all  the  facts  are  laid  out,  the 
pressure  for  exposure  is  re¬ 
duced.  When  that  pressure  is 
used,  there  is  little  need  or  room 
for  expose  .  .  . 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  is  holy  and  is 
the  only  group  concerned  with 
the  public’s  right  to  know.  I 
have  the  strongest  feeling  that 
the  government  of  this  country 
should  be  concerned  with  the 
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same  problem.  It  is  for  this 
very  simple  reason  that  we  con¬ 
stantly  prod  in  the  hope  that 
government  will  become  our 
partner  in  enlightening  and  in¬ 
forming  our  people. 

Where  Responsibility  Rests 

Carl  Rowan  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  recently  criticised  as 
“self  deception”  any  attempt  to 
contend  that  the  people’s  right 
to  know  is  an  absolute  and  fun¬ 
damental  principle,  and  haz¬ 
arded  the  opinion  that  this  right 
is  merely  concern  among  some 
about  “The  Fourth  Estate’s 
right  to  make  a  buck.” 

I  regret  that  Mr.  Rowan 
chose  to  make  that  remark.  I 
also  regret  that  he  chose  to 
say  .  .  .  “I  view  with  a  mixture 
of  both  amusement  and  dismay 
the  pious  charges  and  declara¬ 
tions  that  would  lead  the  less 
discerning  to  conclude  that  the 
only  people  in  the  country  who 
really  care  about  the  public’s 
right  to  know  are  the  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  people.” 

I  am  one  editor  who  is  not 
amused.  But  I  am  dismayed 
and  I  am  concerned  about  this 
whole  area  of  carping  and  aim¬ 
less  criticism  from  government 
officials  to  late,  late  television 
show  entertainers  that  tends  to 
reduce  the  credibility  of  the 
American  newspaper. 

In  my  opinion,  the  role  of  the 
press  is  to  get  the  full  story 
and  meaning  of  crisis.  It  is  not 
the  role  of  the  press  to  foment 
crisis  .  .  .  but  it  also  is  not 
the  role  of  the  press  to  sup¬ 
press  news  of  crisis. 

Responsibility  is  for  the  press 
itself  to  interpret  in  the  light 
of  the  needs  of  the  moment.  It 
cannot  be  imposed  by  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  court  order  or  by  po¬ 
litical  or  social  pressure. 

Face  Up  to  the  Fact 

ROWAN — My  several  months 
in  Washington  have  convinced 
me  that  few  things  are  as  vital 
to  our  country’s  well-being  in 
this  period  of  intent  interna¬ 
tional  crisis  as  is  the  responsi¬ 
ble  performance  of  a  free  press. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I 
must  reiterate,  that  no  demo¬ 
cratic  society  can  function  ef¬ 
fectively  if  its  citizens  are 
poorly  informed.  It  is  from 
this  premise  that  we  work  in 
the  State  Department’s  Bureau 
of  Public  Affairs.  .  .  . 

My  intention  is  not  to  u’-ge 
you  to  “ease  off”  in  your  criti¬ 
cism,  but  to  ask  you  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  a  lot  more  is 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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that  some  “political  indoctrina¬ 
tion”  might  creep  in  some¬ 
how.  .  .  . 

Our  press  coverage  today 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It 
has  taken  this  tour  of  duty  in 
the  State  Department  to  make 
me  understand  how  “crisis  con¬ 
scious”  our  press  is  today. 

When  Berlin  is  hot  we  forget 
Formosa.  When  Laos  warms  up 
we  all  but  abandon  South 
Vietnam.  When  the  crisis  is 
full-blown  in  Vietnam  we  figure 
we  can  ignore  the  Congo  for 
awhile.  And  all  these  crisis 
spots  together  produce  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  press  can  go  for 
months  without  worrying  about 
Canada,  or  Mexico,  or  Brazil — 
until  someone  screams  that  a 
band  of  Communists  have  or¬ 
ganized  and  are  about  to  stir 
up  trouble  in  one  of  these  long- 
neglected  areas. 

Reporting  today  is  so  sparse 

in  many  vitally  important  coun-  paper  has,  what  kind  of  edi-  what  is  wrong  with  ^vem- 
tries  that  the  American  public  torials  that  paper  should  be  ment  information  policies  to- 
huge  faceless  thing  called  the  knows  next  to  nothing  about  the  allowed  to  write.  day. 

State  Department,  there  is  not  political  leadership  there.  We  I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  Mr.  Sylvester  has  achieved 

the  same  close  scrutiny  of  ei-  have  no  sound  basis  for  dis-  over-all  operations  of  the  Ken-  i  great  grand  impartiality, 
ther  reports  in  the  news  col-  tinguishing  between  those  of  the  nedy  administration.  I  feel  it  In  the  last  administration 
umns  or  on  the  editorial  page  non-Communist  left  and  those  is  quite  mixed — there  are  some  there  was  a  very  controversial 
that  deal  with  world  affairs.  who  are  agents  of  the  Sino-So-  areas  where  it  is  better,  but  press  chief  named  Murray 

Because  these  close  personal,  viet  bloc.  Thus  the  public  often  there  are  some  areas  where  it  Snyder, 
social  and  business  factors  are  is  thrust  into  the  silly  position  is  worse.  There  are  people  who  I  do  not  question  Mr.  Row- 
lacking,  this  vague  thing  called  of  basing  support  for,  or  op-  say  the  White  House  is  a  little  an’s  sincerity  when  he  speaks 
“foreign  policy”  becomes  fair  position  to,  some  new  official  on  more  open  than  it  was.  I  am  of  his  great  fear  of  the  press 
game  for  all  manner  of  report-  the  question  of  whether  he’s  sure  that  no  one  has  to  tell  siving  secrets  to  the  enemy  or 
ing,  speculation  and  what  have  been  to  Moscow— lately.  ...  Mr.  Sylvester  of  the  problems  the  sobering  responsibility  that 

you.  And  it  all,  whether  bril-  What  we  cannot  cope  with  is  that  some  of  the  reporters  over  he  has  come  to  feel  in  his  new 

liant  or  irresponsible,  enjoys  the  appalling  shortagre  of  re-  at  the  Pentagon  have  been  hav-  joh.  However,  I  do  not  find  any 
the  protective  shield  of  “free-  sources  with  which  we  are  ex-  ing.  There  is  one  area  where  reference  by  Mr.  Rowan  to  the 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


PANEL  on  newspaper  responsibility  at  APME  mooting  included  Clark 
Mollenhoff,  left,  of  Cowles  Publications,  and  Arthur  Sylvester,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Public  Affairs. 


made  considerable  progress.  It  these  last  few  months  violated 
is  in  the  area  of  executive  privi-  security  to  the  detriment  of  the 
lege.  The  President  of  the  United  States.  In  fact  I  find 
United  States  was  forced  to  a  number  of  instances  to 

over-rule  the  Secretary  of  State  the  contrary.  ...  His  fears  are 
on  the  question  of  executive  probably  based  on  the  appre- 
privilege  relative  to  the  Peru  hension  about  what  the  press 
foreign  aid  scandals.  .  .  .  might  do  if  it  knew  all  the 

In  recent  weeks  Bob  Ken-  swrets  that  he  has  learned 
nedy  has  made  his  position  since  he  went  to  Washington, 
quite  clear.  He  states  that  the  Rowan  is  a  very  inter- 
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PARTICIPANTS  in  APME  discussion  of  newspaper  responsibility  in¬ 
cluded  Felix  McKnight,  at  left,  executive  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald  and  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  Carl  Rowan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Affairs. 


Zeus  anti-missile  missile  that  we 
must  betfin  nuclear  testing  in 
the  atmosphere.  Now,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  have  to  say  about 
the  government’s  obligation  for 
truth? 

SYLVESTER  —  I  must  say 
that  the  government  has  a  com¬ 
plete  obligation  for  truth.  I 
couldn’t  agree  with  you  more. 
As  to  the  Cuban  incident,  I  am 
not  clear  precisely  as  to  what 
factual  material  you  are  trying 
to  get  at.  I  did  not  know  that 
this  government  wasn’t  clearly 
identified  as  the  responsible 
agent  for  this  terrible  fiasco. 
There  were  denials  right  up  un¬ 
til  three  days  after  the  in¬ 
vasion. 

If  you  mean  denials  that  they 
were  participating  in  advance, 
unquestionably  and  probably,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  should  have 
been  kept  much  quieter  than  it 
was.  Now,  where  does  the  pres¬ 
sure  come  from  the  Nike- 
Zeus?  Well,  it  comes  from  two 
sources.  It  comes  (1)  from  a 
service  who  believes  it  has  this 
weapon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
grave  doubts  .  .  .  Now  this,  of 
course,  generates  all  sorts  of 
stories. 

Some  of  that  reporting — some 
of  that  confusion  comes  from 
those  men  who  are  committed 
either  to  the  Army — or  part  of 
the  Army — or  point  of  view  on 
the  missile  and,  therefore  it  is 
reflected  in  their  reporting  and, 
therefore,  you  do  not  get  the 
sort  of  material  that  would 
enable  you  to  make  a  judgment. 

Know  What’s  Going  On 

ROWAN — The  only  one  of 
those  questions  in  which  the 
State  Department  is  directly  in¬ 
volved  is,  of  course,  the  U-2  in¬ 
cident.  I  wasn’t  there  at  the 
time  but  I  heard  an  awful  lot 
about  the  U-2  incident  since  I 
got  there.  One  of  the  things  that 


Roger  Tubby  and  I  hammer  on 
every  day,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
conditions  of  my  being  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  remaining  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  is  that  those  of  us  in  the 
Public  Affairs  Bureau  know 
what’s  going  on — that  we  be  in 
the  top  level  meetings  where  de¬ 
cisions  are  made,  etc.  This  U-2 
fiasco — the  giving  out  of  wrong 
information — was  the  result  of 
the  simple  fact  that  Line  White 
didn’t  have  the  facts  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  this  group  of 
people  in  the  State  Department 
is  making  it  possible  for  us  to 
have  the  facts.  I  want  to  be  in 
the  position  of  not  lying  to  a 
reporter  either  deliberately  or 
because  of  ignorance.  .  .  . 

Now  I  want  to  ask  every 
editor  in  this  room.  Let’s  go  over 
to  Defense  and  let’s  say  there  is 
an  Air  Force  general  who  figures 
that  if  he  leaks  certain  highly 
classified  information  it  will  help 
the  Air  Force  get  a  bigger 
appropriation.  Are  you  saying 
to  me  that  the  press  is  supposed 
to  take  this  information — run  it 
willy-nilly  and  not  ask  itself 
whether  it  has  some  responsi¬ 
bilities?  Of  course,  the  press  has 
some  responsibilities  to  go  to 
some  other  people  and  say  what’s 
this — what  does  this  information 
mean — otherwise  the  press 
becomes  a  tool  of  an  individual 
who  is  expressing  only  a  selfish 
interest. 

The  Cuban  Invasion 

GEORGE  BEEBE  of  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald — I  would  like  to  di¬ 
rect  the  question  to  Secretary 
Sylvester.  We  in  Miami  knew 
about  the  Cuban  invasion  com¬ 
ing  up  about  two  months  before 
it  happened.  Everyone  in  Miami 
knew  about  it.  The  Cubans  who 
were  extremely  excited  about  it 
were  coming  to  our  paper  and 
telling  us  about  it.  We  were 
invited  to  send  a  reporter  and  a 
photographer  on  the  invasion 


fleet.  I  had  a  five-part  .series  on 
my  desk  for  two  months,  but  I 
didn’t  want  to  be  the  first  one  to 
release  this  story.  We  thought 
we  were  being  very  responsible 
when  we  went  to  Washington. 
We  went  to  the  CIA — we  went 
to  the  State  Department — and 
we  went  to  the  FBI,  seeking 
advice.  All  these  agencies  said 
they  knew  nothing  about  it  and 
they  were  sure  there  was 
nothing  to  it.  Mr.  Secretary,  in 
l)eace  time,  who  do  you  turn  to 
to  get  answers  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  story  is  detrimental  to 
national  security? 

SYLVESTER — I  would  say 
that  in  view  of  your  own  experi¬ 
ence  you  did  everything  that  any 
person  should  do  and  that  it  was 
a  complete  fall-down  on  the  part 
of  the  government  people  whom 
you  asked.  Not  putting  it  off  on 
.somebody  else — if  you  had  come 
to  me  and  you  got  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  I  think  I  would  be 
e<iually  guilty.  I  don’t  know 
what  more  you  could  have  done. 

JOHN  COLBURN  of  the 
Richmond  Thnes-Dispatch  —  I 
happen  to  be  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Chairman  for  the 
American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  ...  I  made  two  at¬ 
tempts  to  obtain  from  the  White 
House  after  President  Kennedy’s 
speech  in  April  some  sort  of 
documentation — not  for  publica¬ 
tion — but  I  tried  to  see  whether 
there  was  a  valid  indictment 
against  the  newspapers  in  this 
country  concerning  security 
leaks.  I  was  told  such  a  list 
existed.  Mr.  Salinger  said  he 
would  get  me  this  list  to  look 
over  in  confidence.  It  developed 
that  the  so-called  list  was  in 
the  Pentagon.  It  could  not  be 
obtained.  I  think  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  a  responsibility  to 
bring  directly  before  any  editor 
immediately  and  not  wait  for 
some  public  speech  with  political 
overtones  if  they  inadvertently 
violated  some  security  provision. 
There  has  been  only  one  instance 
since  the  April  speech  in  which 
there  has  been  investigation  to 
determine  what  happened.  That, 
as  far  as  I  know,  is  the  News¬ 
week  case.  The  White  House 
announced  that  the  FBI  fer¬ 
reted  out  the  people  who  were 
leaking  this  information.  There 
has  been  no  development — no 
prosecution. 

ROWAN — We  don’t  have  a 
list  to  my  knowledge  in  the  State 
Department,  but  I  do  have  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  a  great 
number  of  cases  which  I  think 
I  would  put  in  the  category  of 
instances  where  stuff  was  run 
which  I  would  certainly  say  was 
detrimental  to  national  interest. 
One  of  the  difficulties  is  that  in 
many  of  these  instances  you 
start  talking  about  them  pub¬ 
licly  and  often  you  can  com¬ 


pound  the  damage  by  simply 
having  to  explain  what  it  was. 
There  have  been  cases  when  we 
have  gone  to  the  newspapers 
concerned.  I  think  some  of  you 
may  remember  also  that  there 
was  some  investigation  of  the 
Voss  storj'  out  of  the  Defense 
Department,  and  I  gather  that 
a  couple  of  military  people  did 
get  punished,  but  I  certainly  am 
not  advocating,  and  I  would  not 
advocate  that  the  government 
try  to  prosecute  newspapers  in 
which  this  stuff  runs  because  it 
often  runs  under  circumstances 
where  there  is  no  intentional 
guilt  on  the  part  of  the  news¬ 
paper — it’s  only  a  failure  of  the 
reporter  to  check  with  someone. 
Another  instance  we  had 
recently  at  a  Foreign  Ministers’ 
meeting.  A  very  well  known 
newspaper  reporter  wrote  that 
Secretary  Rusk  had  said  this — 
and  this — and  this — in  bawling 
out  the  other  Foreign  Ministers. 
Roger  Tubby  said — Goodness,  I 
was  in  that  meeting.  Nothing 
like  that  was  said  and  he  went 
to  the  Secretary  and  said  did  I 
fall  asleep — did  you  say  any¬ 
thing  like  this?  And  the  Secre¬ 
tary  said  No.  I  said  absolutely 
nothing  like  that.  Roger  went  to 
the  reporter  and  said  the  Secre¬ 
tary  didn’t  say  this.  The  reporter 
said — Well,  he  shoiild  have.  This 
was  reported  to  the  newspaper, 
of  course. 

COLBURN — I  would  not  cer¬ 
tainly  claim  to  speak  for  this 
group  or  any  large  group  of 
newspapers,  but  as  an  editor  of 
a  responsible  paper  I  would 
much  prefer  to  be  singled  out 
when  that  paper  has  stepped 
overbounds  on  a  security  matter 
— even  publicly  be  singled  out.  I 
do  not  feel  that  that  is  a  part  of 
government  responsibility  to 
make  a  blanket  indictment 
against  the  press  for  what  boils 
do^v'n  to  a  few  subjects. 

SYLVESTER— I  think  that 
any  of  us  can  make  blanket  in¬ 
dictments  either  of  newspapers 
or  people  in  government.  I 
think  it  is  completely  out  of 
order  and  I  agree  with  what  has 
been  said.  So  far  as  security  is 
concerned  my  own  approach  in 
the  Defense  Department  is  this 
— •  until  we  get  our  people  in 
hand  ...  I  don’t  think  that  we 
can  come  and  blame  you  people. 
...  I  would  say  there  isn’t  too 
much  violation  of  security.  .  .  . 
The  loss  of  the  U-2  has  never 
been  made  up  and  I  don’t  think 
many  people  realize  what  it 
might  mean  and  so  we  are 
particularly  sensitive  to  that 
sort  of  information.  We  are  try¬ 
ing  to  hold  down  information  on 
new  weapons,  not  because  we 
don’t  know  that  flight  shots  can 
be  seen  and  you  will  report  them. 
Not  that  we  think  we  are  living 
(Continued  on  page  12) 
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APME  Elects  Stone, 
Sets  Research  Study 


Dallas 

Ed  Stone  of  the  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  was 
elected  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors 
As.sociation  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  last  week. 

Other  officers  chosen  are: 
Vicepresident,  Mason  Walsh, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette;  secre¬ 
tary,  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer,  and 
treasurer,  John  Paulson,  Fargo 
(N.  D.)  Forum. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
convention  authorizes  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  designate  a  committee 
to  explore  the  whole  field  of  re¬ 
search  on  editorial  problems 
and  report  a  suggested  pro¬ 
gram  of  research  projects  in 
1962. 

George  Beebe,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald,  was  named  general 
chairman  of  the  Ck)ntinuing 
Study  Committees  with  William 
B.  Dickinson,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  as  general  vice- 
chairman. 

The  executive  committee  com¬ 
prises:  Messrs.  Stone,  Walsh, 
Ragan,  Paulson,  Beebe,  Dickin¬ 
son,  J.  Edward  Murray  of  the 
Phoenix  Arizona  Republic,  and 
Frank  J.  Starzel,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AP. 

These  directors  were  elected: 

Term  expiring  1964  —  Frank 
Angelo,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press;  James  G.  Bellows,  Miami 
(Fla.)  News;  Daryle  Feldmeir, 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune; 
Vint  Jennings,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Mail;  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer;  Ben 
F.  Reeves,  Louisville  (Ky) 
Courier-Journal;  and  Gilbert  P. 
Smith,  Utica  (N.  P.)  Observer- 
Dispatch. 

Representing  cities  of  less 
than  50,000  population  —  H. 
Lang  Rogers,  Joplin  (Mo.) 
Globe  and  News-Herald. 

Terms  expiring  1962  —  G. 
William  Churchill,  Naslnulle 


(Tenn.)  Tennessean;  Howard 
C.  Cleavinger,  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Chronicle;  A.  Vernon  Croop, 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 

Union;  William  B.  Dickinson, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Bob 
Eddy,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer- 
Press;  Robert  C.  Notson,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian;  John  Paulson, 
Fargo  Forum;  and  Dave 
Schutz,  Redwood  City  (Calif.) 
Tribune. 

Terms  expiring  in  1963  — 
Emmett  Dedmon,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times;  Everest  P.  Derthick, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Ted 
Durein,  Monterey  (Calif.)  Pen¬ 
insula  Herald;  I.  William  Hill, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star;  Ed  Stone,  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer;  Mason  Walsh, 
Phoenix  Gazette;  Richard  L. 
Young,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News; 
and  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Fred¬ 
ericksburg  (Va.)  Free  Lance- 
Star. 

The  nominating  committee 
for  1962  includes  Charles  L. 
Bennett  of  the  Oklahoma  City 
Thnes,  chairman;  William  J. 
Foote,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cour- 
ayit,  and  W.  H.  Hornby,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post. 

Convention  cities  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  1962  —  Minneapolis; 

1963  —  Miami;  1964 — Phoenix; 
1965  —  Pittsburgh. 

APME  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

in  a  vacuum  and  that  the 
Russians  or  any  other  unfriendly 
country  will  never  get  it.  No. 
But  w'e  are  not  going  to  wrap 
it  up  and  give  it  to  them  on  a 
platter.  We  are  not  going  to  help 
them — we  are  going  to  make 
them  work  for  it.  Now  this 
dosn’t  shut  down  on  information. 
On  the  other  hand  I  think  the 
records  will  show  that  we 
expanded  a  tremendous  amount 
of  information. 


OFFICERS  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association  for 
1962:  Left  to  right — John  Paulson,  Fargo  Forum,  treasurer;  Mason 
Walsh,  Phoenix  Gazette,  vicepresident;  Ed  Stone,  Seattle  Post-lntelli- 
gencer,  president;  and  Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
secretary. 


Heyler  Acquires 
Hollywood  Paper 

Hollwood,  Calif. 

The  Hollywood  Citizen-News, 
with  37,000  evening  circulation 
and  seven  affiliated  weeklies, 
has  been  purchased  from  the 
Palmer  family  by  David  B. 
Heyler,  owner  of  the  Beverly 
Hills  Citizen. 

Mr.  Heyler  has  replaced  Har¬ 
lan  Palmer  Jr.  as  publisher  of 
the  61-year-old  daily.  The  late 
Judge  Harlan  Palmer  bought 
the  Citizen-News  in  1911. 

The  Beverly  Hills  Citizen, 
which  has  circulation  of  8,200, 
and  the  Hollywood  paper  will 
l)e  operated  independently  for 
the  time  being,  Mr.  Heyler  said. 
The  broker  was  Vernon  Paine. 
• 

Paper  Sponsors 
‘Peace  Corps’ 

South  Bend,  Ind. 

Students  from  foreign  lands 
attending  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame  met  here  with  local 
civic  leaders  at  a  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  South  Bend 
Tribune. 

The  event  was  staged  by  the 
Tribune  in  an  effort  to  initiate 
a  home  front  “Peace  Corps” 
atmosphere  suggested  in  a 
recent  editorial.  The  Tribune 
said  it  is  seeking  to  give  intei"- 
national  students  an  opportunity 
to  gain  more  than  a  superficial 
understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  “The  American  way  of  life.” 
• 

Winona  Daily  News 

Adds  Sunday  E<lition 

Winona,  Minn. 

The  Winona  Daily  News  will 
start  publication  of  a  Sunday 
edition  Dec.  3  and  eliminate  the 
Saturday  edition.  The  Sunday 
issue  will  include  a  comics  sec¬ 
tion,  a  locally-edited  magazine, 
a  four-page  sports  pullout  sec¬ 
tion  on  yellow  paper  and  other 
new  features. 

Publisher  William  F.  White 
said  more  advertising  support 
was  expected  for  the  Sunday 
edition.  The  Saturday  paper 
usually  carried  less  than  20  per¬ 
cent  advertising  content. 

• 

Foreign  Press  Corps 
Visits  Race  Track 

Eighty  representatives  of  the 
Foreign  Press  Corps  stationed 
in  New  York  City,  members  of 
the  Foreign  Press  Association 
who  normally  cover  the  diplo¬ 
matic  beat  at  the  United 
Nations,  visited  the  Aqueduct 
Race  Course,  Saturday,  Nov.  18. 

They  were  greeted  by  Edward 
T.  Dickinson,  president  of  the 
New  York  Racing  Association, 
and  Joseph  Nichols,  New  York 
Times,  on  behalf  of  the  New 
York  Turf  Writers’  Association. 


Milwaukee 
Journal  Cut 

To  8  Pages 

Milwaukk 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  cut 
down  to  eight  pages  and  one 
edition  this  week  after  most  of 
the  pressmen  and  other  crafts¬ 
men  respected  the  picket  line  of  ' 
the  mailers.  Printers  who  are 
members  of  the  same  local  of 
the  typographical  union  as  the 
mailers  went  out  Nov.  15.  A  12- 
page  paper  was  planned  for 
Thanksgiving. 

International  officers  of  the 
pressmen’s  union  urged  the  men 
to  abide  by  their  no-strike  con¬ 
tract  but  a  large  number  of 
them  refused  to  work  on  Tues¬ 
day’s  paper. 

The  Journal  had  issued  al¬ 
most  normal  size  papers,  mostly 
typewritten  and  engraved,  since 
the  mailers’  strike  began.  Two 
Sunday  editions  containing  48 
pages  in  the  news  sections  and 
the  usual  supplements  were 
combined.  On  Monday  the 
paper  had  44  pages.  Tuesday’s 
eight  pages  were  tape-set  and 
adless. 

'The  Milwaukee  County  AFIj- 
CIO  Council  Disputes  Commit¬ 
tee  gave  the  mailers  strike 
sanction  on  Monday.  This,  in 
effect,  approved  the  action  of 
other  unionists  in  refusing  to 
cross  the  picket  line. 

New  Jurisdiction  Sought 

Representatives  of  the  Mail¬ 
ers  and  the  Journal  met  Mon¬ 
day  with  Federal  mediators  but 
no  progress  was  reported.  The 
newspaper  management  said 
the  major  issue  is  the  mailers’ 
demand  for  jurisdiction  over 
jobs  they  haven’t  heretofore 
performed.  The  union  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  strike  involved 
wages,  hours,  security  and  other 
benefits. 

A  union  officer  estimated  on 
Wednesday  that  about  500 
members  of  13  unions  employed 
at  the  Journal  were  staying  off 
their  jobs.  Two  supervisors  in 
the  press  crew  reported  for 
work.  Approximately  a  third  of 
the  Journal  organization  holds 
union  membership. 

The  local  newspaper  guild 
voted  to  respect  the  mailers’ 
picket  line  if  they  should  strike 
the  Hearst  -  owned  Sentinel, 
which  is  100  percent  union  or¬ 
ganized. 

Irwin  Maier,  publisher  of  the 
Journal,  asked  readers  to  be 
patient  while  the  newspaper 
makes  an  effort  to  publish  to 
the  best  of  its  ability. 
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Field  Jr.  Moves  Ahead 

Publisher 


orous 


Seeks  to  Make  His  Chicago 
Papers  of  Greater  Service 

By  George  A.  Bramlenhurg 


While  his  son  was  serving  as  and  its  Sunday  circulation  at  I'accs  Tough  (.ompt'iitor 
a  young  Navy  lieutenant  aboard  666,044;  while  the  86-year-old  The  Sun-Times  has  earned  ^ 

the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  air-  Daily  News’  circulation  is  537,-  public  respect  as  a  sturdy  com- 
craft  carrier  in  the  Pacific,  later  792  in  the  evening  held,  based  petitor  in  the  morning  held, 

suffering  wounds  and  earning  on  ABC  Publisher’s  Statements  facing  the  toughest  kind  of  com-  uapcwai  i  pici  n  ip  -,4  * 

decorations  for  bravery,  Mar-  for  six  months  ending  March  petition  from  its  more  than  a 

shall  Field  Ill’s  Chicago  Sun  31,  1961.  century  old  rival,  the  Chicago  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 

was  ploughing  through  rough  it  is  estimated  the  two  Field  Tribune  (864,471  daily;  1,209,-  Daily  News, 

seas  at  home  as  a  new  morning  papers  will  publish  45,500,000  155  on  Sunday) ;  now  also  owner 

newspaper,  bom  just  three  days  lines  of  total  advertising  in  of  Chicago’s  American  (450,340  in  recent  years,  offering  more 

before  Pearl  Harbor  Dec.  4,  1961,  according  to  L.  T.  Knott,'  evening;  571,997  on  Sunday)  interpretation  and  background- 
1941.  vicepresident — advertising.  This  purchased  by  the  Tribune  Com-  ing  of  the  news  at  all  levels, 

^  ^  would  include  23,700,000  lines  pany  from  Hearst  Newspapers  with  particular  emphasis  in  this 

in  the  seven-day  Sun-Times  and.' in  October,  1956.  respect  in  the  Sunday  paper.  He 

21,800,000  lines  in  the  six-day  ‘  This  leaves  Chicago  with  four  is  equally  interested  in  making 
Daily  News.  major  metropolitan  dailies  un-  the  Daily  News  outstanding  in 

iQcn  strong  ownerships  —  the  evening  field,  where  it  has 

At  Helm  Since  1950  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  the  excelled  not  only  locally,  but 

Marshall  Field  Jr.,  recently  Tribune  Company.  The  latter  also  through  its  Foreign  News 

completed  11  years  at  the  helm  includes  not  only  the  Tribune  Service, 

of  the  Sun-Times  and  is  round-  and  the  American,  but  also  the  . 

. News,  newsprint  Papers  in  the  Black 

inada  and  other  The  Sun-Times  was  in  the 
profitable  investments  outside  “red”  jn  1950  when  young  Field 

became  editor  and  publisher. 
Four  years  later  the  paper  was 
in  the  black  and  has  continued 
to  show  a  profit  ever  since.  Over 
whose  personnel  is  housed  the  past  30  years,  the  Daily 
separate  building  in  Tri-  News  has  always  operated  at  a 
bune  Square.  profit. 

“Because  of  the  shake-down 
Housed  in  Modern  Plant  period  involving  our  new  plant, 

morning  jjg|j  keep  the  Sun  “alive’’  Mr.  Field’s  two  newspapers  we  have  had  added  expenses 

in  its  early  years,  later  merging  are  published  in  a  new  $22,000,-  which  the  two  papers  have  been 
it  with  the  Chicago  Times  in  000  plant,  fully  equipped  to  turn  able  to  meet,”  explained  Mr. 
1948,  having  previously  pur-  out  a  seven-day  morning  paper  Field.  “Granting  any  kind  of  an 
Twenty  years  later,  Marshall  chased  the  spunky  evening  and  and  a  six-day  afternoon  daily,  upturn  in  business,  we  are 
ield  Jr.,  45-year  old  son  of  the  Sunday  tabloid  in  1947.  The  Sun-Times  comes  rolling  bound  to  show  greater  profit  in 

-under,  has  reached  his  matur-  Marshall  Field  Jr.  views  these  off  the  presses  as  a  tabloid  and  the  future  due  to  ^nomies  in- 
y  as  president  of  Field  Enter-  the  Daily  News  as  a  standard  herent  in  our  combined  busing 

size  paper.  They  are  printed  on  operations  and  joint  production 
modem  Goss  presses  capable  of  facilities. 

turning  out  mn-of-paper  full  “It  is  not  our  intention  to 
color  for  both  newspapers,  and  take  out  all  of  the  profits  that 
geared  to  print  both  tabloid  may  accme  in  the  future.  We 
and  standard  size  papers  inter-  intend  to  plow  back  the  profits 
changeably.  into  editorial  improvement  of 

To  Mr.  Field,  however,  tab-  both  papers,  along  with  expan- 
loid  is  a  “dirty”  word.  He  pre-  sion  of  our  promotion  program, 
fers  to  call  the  Sun-Times  a  While  we  intend  to  try  to  make 
“modem  size”  newspaper  as  far  a  reasonable  profit,  the  impor- 
as  format  is  concerned.  Com-  tant  thing  in  my  mind  is  what 
pact  in  size,  it  is  meaty  in  edi-  we  do  to  improve  the  editorial 
torial  content  upon  the  insist-  content  of  our  papers.” 
ence  of  its  publisher.  In  terms  freedom  and  Integrity’ 

c/\rkAi«  i^oT^rvnciKlA  i/Miivrtol-  ^ 


REVOLT  Blows  M  SERMA 
Labor  to  Ask  Murphy  Owtor 


--^7  f’'" ing  out  his  third  year  as  head  New  Yo 
-  of  the  Daily  News.  He  is  carry-  mills  in 
aBT--  ing  on  with  vigor  the  funda- 

.  ^  /t  'i'  mental  purpose  set  forth  by  his  tbe  newspaper  industry. 

father  —  “to  find  and  portray  The  Tribune’s  production  fa- 
.  “‘t;  the  tmth” — although  political-  cilities  are  also  used  to  print 
ly  young  Field  has  followed  a  the  evening  and  Sunday  Ameri- 
f i  more  conservative  course  than  can, 
did  his  father. 

The  elder  Field  had  resolute- 
FIRST  FRONT  PAGE  of  Chicago  ly  spent  undisclosed  millions  of 
Sun,  founded  by  Marshall  Field  his  personal  fortune  to  estab- 
III  as  a  standard  size  -  -  -  “  - 

paper.  Rrst  issue  appeared  Dec. 

4,  1941,  three  days  before  Pearl 
Harbor. 


SUN-TIMES 


MAJOR  SOVin  SHin 

^eporf  Proposai  for  Dedsion 
On  West  BeHn  Before  Treaty 


California’s  ‘Model’  Law 
On  Secrecy  Has  Its  Gaps 


Press  Still  Anxious  to  Close 
Loopholes  on  ‘Meeting’  Question 

By  Robert  E.  Holmes 

Staff,  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press 


held  that  “It  seems  quite  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  lan^apre  of  the 
act  was  not  directed  at  aiiy- 
thinpt  less  than  a  formal  meet¬ 
ing.”  Any  other  view,  the  cotirt 
said,  would  imi)ede  legislators’ 
efforts  to  inform  themsehcs. 
The  State  Supreme  Court  up¬ 
held  this  opinion,  refusing  to 
review  the  case. 

Broader  Meaning 
At  this  point,  then,  the  “ac- 


Califomia’s  Browm  Act  is  collective  decision,  promise,  ly 


What  constitutes  a  meeting  un-  review  the  case.  ’ 

<ler  the  Brown  Act?  The  law 

states  that  “All  meetings  of  a  Broader  Meaning 

legislative  Ixrdy  of  a  local  agen-  .  ,  .  .  , 

cv  shall  be  open  and  public,”  jwint,  then,  the  .ic- 

and  also  .says  “It  is  the  intent  ^lon  taken  amendment  would 
of  the  law  that  their  actions  to  have  closed  one  gap, 

l.e  taken  openly  and  their  de-  prohibiting  councilmen  from 
lilierations  l)e  conducted  open-  ‘oaking  dwisions  in  any  type 


of  non-public  gathering,  wheth- 


often  used  in  other  states  as  a  commitment  or  vote  by  a  major- 
model,  anti-secrecy-in-govem-  ity  of  the  members. 


’it  sounds  explicit,  but  does  abound  council  table,  formal 
it  bar  a  luncheon  session  of  or  *^^onnal  meetings. 


ment  law.  But  this  shouldn’t  Governor  Pat  Brown  vetoed  councilmen  w’ith  local  business-  legislative  Counsel  s  re¬ 

mislead  anyone  into  thinking  an  earlier  version  that  would  men  or  the  city  manager?  A  cent  opinion  would  seeni  to  go 
that  gaps  or  loopholes  haven’t  have  voided  actions  taken  in  school  board  chairman’s  round-  further,  holding  that  gatherings 
l>een  found — or  been  burrowed  violation  of  the  Brown  Act,  be-  robin  telephoning  of  his  mem-  j^ust  be  open  even  if  no  a^ion 

— in  it  during  its  eight-year  ex-  cause  he  feared  this  might  en-  bers,  to  hash  over  an  item?  taken  or  decision 

istence.  The  1961  State  Legis-  danger  some  bond  issues.  So  Bartershop  conversations  of  a  ther,  he  held  that  the  appeals 

lature  made  a  determined  effort  this  is  still  a  possible  gap.  Ixiard  majority?  court  s  meaning  of  formal 

to  plug  them,  but  several  man-  .  .  The  courts  have  said  both  n^^^ting  was  any'  gathering  of 

aged  to  stay  unplugged.  LncertamUes  ^  councilmen  or  board  members 

The  Brown  Act,  passed  in  The  original  version  would  Legislature  in  passing  the  law 
1953,  is  California’s  law  requir-  also  have  outlawed  any  closed  1953,  defeated  proposals  to  tillcpH  ahnnt  Whether  the 

ing  city  councils,  school  boards,  discussion  sessions  and  closed  limit  “meeting”  to  one  where  a  ^ 
indeed  all  local  legislative  and  sessions  of  councils,  boards,  etc.,  vote  was  taken,  and  to  permit 

advisory  boards  as  well  as  state  to  discuss  legal  matters  with  closed  executive  .sessions  to  ex-  ‘‘viiimion  oi  us  ineaning, 

commissions,  to  hold  their  meet-  their  attorneys  —  a  growing  ercise  “administrative  func-  ^  uouoiiui. 

ingfs  open  to  press  and  public,  practice  in  California.  But  tions.”  Thus  its  intent  not  to  ^ 

The  gaps  in  it  are  well  worth  these  were  amended  out  as  the  limit  the  meaning  of  “meeting”  »  dehnition  in  the  original 
knowing  by  newsmen  in  states  bill  wended  its  devious  way  would  seem  clear.  rown  c  ,  or  in  su  s^uen 

with  similar  laws,  or  in  states  through  legislative  halls  and  First  Four  Years  Sb^  the  grLtSt  s^^^ 

which  may  be  passing  legisla-  cloakrooms.  *  ■  •  fu  i  tt  fi 

tion  modeled  after  the  Brow’n  The  biggest  uncertainties  still  In  the  law’s  first  four  years,  coming  in  e  aw.  n  i  some 

iho  found  to  pm  down  this 


The  gaps  in  it  are  well  worth  these  were  amended  out  as  the  bmit  the  meaning  of  “meeting”  ^  ueiiuuiuu  m  me  unKiuai 

knowing  by  newsmen  in  states  bill  wended  its  devious  way  would  seem  clear.  rown  c  ,  or  in  su  s^uen 

with  similar  laws,  or  in  states  through  legislative  halls  and  First  Four  Years  Sb^  the  grLtSt  s^^^ 

which  may  be  passing  legisla-  cloakrooms.  *  ■  •  fu  i  tt  fi 

tion  modeled  after  the  Brow’n  The  biggest  uncertainties  still  In  the  law’s  first  four  years,  coming  in  e  aw.  n  i  some 
Act.  showing  are:  (a)  Can  discus-  the  term  “meeting”  was  gen- 

sion  or  briefing  sessions  be  held  erally  held  to  be  all-inclusive  fu  i  /  ^ 

Penalties  Stated  out  of  the  public  eye?  (b)  What  (except  by  the  League  of  f  K* 

The  ’61  Legislators  did  yeo-  ‘S  a  meeting,  or  as  one  paper  Cities.)  An  exhaustive  Brown  ludM  ”and^°Subiect^  to 

man  service  as  loophole  plug-  Pot  it,  “when  is  a  meeting  a  Act  study  by  the  Bureau  of  intemretetions  bv 

gers  by  passage  of  AB  363,  meeting”  under  the  Brow-n  Act?  Public  Administration  at  the  ^  [ 

which  went  into  effect  Sept.  15  <«)  Can  local  legislators  hold  University  of  California,  in  ^  J 

and  which:  closed  sessions  to  discuss  and  1957,  concluded,  “The  weight  of  Th®  loophole  allowing  closed 


Penalties  Stated 


The  loophole  allowing  closed 


1)  Makes  violation  a  misde- 


opinion  holds  that  the  term,  meetings  on  legal  matters,  was 


meanor,  punishable  by  up  to  meeting,  m  not  limited  to  ses-  o?at*e\H/!T^v^r<^eral*Stanlev 

$500  fine  and  six  months.  The  P^^Y^rful  League  of  California  s ions  at  which  ^me  action  of  State  Attorney  (^neral  Stanley 

original  law  didn’t  state  anv  Cities  —  w'hich  had  supported  record  is  taken,  but  includes  all  Mosk  in  an  October,  1960,  opin- 

express  penalties  with  the  California  meetings  at  which  public  busi-  mn.  It  allowed  Iwal  legislative 

2)  States  that  citizens  mav  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  ness  is  transacted,  or  consid-  arms  to  meet  privately  to  dis- 

commence  mandamus  or  injunc-  tion  —  happily  contended  the  ered,  or  deliberated.” 

tion  actions  to  stop  violations  ^action  taken”  section  left  The  Legislative  Counsel,  the 

or  threatened  violations  This  boards,  councils,  free  to  meet  Attorney  General’s  Office,  and  district,  or  the  like.  California  s 

also  wasn’t  provided  for  in  or-  behind  closed  doors  if  they  took  Superior  Ckiurt  Judge  Leon  T.  ®‘ty  attorneys  and  county  coun- 

iginal  wording  on  the  assump-  action.  Somewhat  stunned,  David,  in  one  of  the  few  Brown  have  hued  and  cned  in  re- 
tion  that  these  were  general  ^be  bill’s  sponsors  (Assembly-  Act  cases  reaching  court  by  cent  years  that  councilmen  and 
remedies  available  with  any  John  Busterud,  Frank  1956  (Minter  v.  Santa  Monica) ,  board  m^bers  must  have  the 

state  law.  But  the  lack  weak-  Luckel,  Ralph  Brow'n — the  orig-  had  all  held  essentially  to  that  same  vight  to  discuss  ^vern- 

ened  the  law.  mal  Brown-Act  Brown)  asked  view.  But  a  contrary  1957  de-  mental  legal  matters  privately 

3)  Definitely  extends  the  law  ^be  state’s  Legfislative  Counsel,  cision,  in  Marvin  Gray  (news-  'vith  their  attorneys,  that  the 

to  advisory  boards  such  as  plan-  Ralph  Kleps,  for  an  opinion,  paper  publisher)  v.  the  City  of  average  citizen  has  to  discuss 
ning  commissions  and  library  bas  held  that  the  ac-  Rialto,  held  councilmen  could  b*.s  le^l  tangles  m  confidence 

boards.  (An  appellate  court  de-  f ion-taken  amendment  does  not  gather  information  and  discuss  ms  lawyer  the  attorney- 

cision  in  1960,  Adler  vs.  Culver  mean  councilmen  and  board  matters  among  themselves  or  client  relationship  recognized 
City,  had  ruled  it  didn’t  apply  members  can  hold  non-public  with  anyone  they  wanted  to,  as  by  law. 

to  them.)  AB  363  also  extends  briefing  sessions.  The  law’s  long  as  they  debated  it  to  some  Meetings  for  Legal  Advice 

the  law  to  any  quasi-public  original  wording  that  “all  extent  in  public  before  voting. 

board  on  which  Idfcal  legislative  meetings”  must  be  open,  means  The  biggest  worry  to  editors  The  Mosk  opinion  was  issued 

body  members  sit  and  which  re-  meetings,  his  opinion  held,  go  far,  though,  was  a  late-1960  hfter  a  yearns  soul  searching 

ceive  public  funds  (but  not  courts  may  eventually  appellate  court  decision  that  researching  by  his  office, 

chambers  of  commerce).  have  to  decide.  held  a  closed  dinner  meeting  “There  has  been  deep  di^^'ee- 

4)  Makes  members  knowingly  Wlmt  A  between  the  Culver  City  Plan-  ment  on  my  staff  on  this,”  he 

taking  action  in  closed  meetings  *'  ning  Commission  and  a  shop-  confessed  in  a  San  Bernardino 

guilty  of  misdemeanors,  and  Probably  the  toughest  loop-  ping  center  developer,  didn’t  speech,  in  April,  1960,  before 
defines  “action  taken”  as  any  hole  to  plug,  though,  is,  still:  violate  the  Brown  Act.  It  also  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Sll  MILLION  PROPERTY’ 


the  corporation  had  net  eam- 
inffs  of  $245,774,  or  $1.17  per 
"I  T  11  share  on  210,000  shares  out- 

IHOTIOllI  111  1  IlllVft  standing,  on  operating:  revenues 

of  $3,839,619  during:  the  first 
half  of  1961, 

Star-Bulletin  Control  *ii  ■  Miiuo„  v„,,„ 

The  local  gn’oup’s  offer  placed 
Honolulv  sultant  last  Aug^ist  and  bids  3,  total  value  of  $11,130,000  on 
Sale  of  majority  control  of  for  the  property  were  referred  ,  ®  cor^rate  It  was  un- 

the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Ltd.,  to  him.  Several  mainland  news-  o^^tood  the  Star-Bulletin  news- 
for  $5,720,820  and  a  move  by  the  paper  owners  had  shown  an  in-  ^presented  per- 

company’s  president,  Mrs.  Jo-  terest  in  the  company  which  the  fig:ur^  The  whole 


Denver  Post 
Offers  Stock 
To  Employes 


Honolulv  sultant  last  Aug^ist  and  bids  3,  total  value  of  $11,130,(W0  on  Denver 

Sale  of  majority  control  of  for  the  property  were  referred  cor^rate  gn^)up.  It  was  un-  An  employe  stock- part icipa- 

the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  Ltd.,  to  him.  Several  mainland  news-  derstood  the  Star-Bulletin  news-  tion  plan  is  be  in  k  offered  by  the 

for  $5,720,820  and  a  move  by  the  paper  owners  had  shown  an  in-  P^P^^  represented  ab^t  7o  per-  Denver  Post,  Inc. 

company’s  president,  Mrs.  Jo-  terest  in  the  company  which  of  the  fig:ure.  ^  The  whole  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub- 

seph  R.  Farringrton,  to  halt  the  owns  the  Star-Bulletin,  with  transaction  is  subject  to  ap-  Usher,  and  E.  Ray  Campbell, 


sale  by  leg:al  action  were  re-  over  100,000  daily  and  Sunday 


vealed  here  Nov.  18.  circulation.  mimicaiions 

Trustees  of  the  Wallace  Rider  Besides  the  Honolulu  paper, 

Farring:ton  Estate  announced  the  corporation  owns  radio  sta-  ,  *^*7 

they  had  accepted  a  bid  of  $53  tions  KGMB  in  Honolulu  and  trust 

a  share  for  the  107,940  shares  KHBC  in  Hilo,  television  sta-  Early  in 


proval  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 


president,  have  been  informing: 
employe  gT'oups  of  the  proposal 


There  are  15  minority  share-  to  make  non-voting:  stock  avail- 
holders,  including:  an  employe-  able  in  $260  units  to  Colorado 
family  trust.  resident  employes  who  have 

Early  in  1960  the  FCC  ap-  worked  at  least  five  years  for 


of  Star-Bulletin  stock  owned  by  tion  KGMB-TV  in  Honolulu,  the  proved  the  Star-Bulletin’s  ac-  the  Post. 

the  estate.  The  estate’s  shares  afternoon  Hilo  Tribune-Herald,  quisition  of  full  ownership  of  The  stock  will  be  provided  by 

comprise  51.4  percent  of  the  with  10,000  circulation;  a  com-  the  radio  and  television  stations  Miss  Helen  Bonfils,  secretary- 

210,000  shares  outstanding:.  mercial  printing:  plant,  a  half-  a  price  of  $2,354,000.  treasurer  of  the  company,  under 

interest  in  the  Honolulu  Litho-  p  c,  »  ,  a  ^  system  similar  to  that 

Buyers  Identified  j^raph  Co.  and  Honolulu  real  rroiit*  Keported  amongr  employes  of  the 

Offering  the  bid  were  J.  Bal-  ‘"State.  A  contest  over  appointment  Milwaukee  JoumaL  Purchasers 

lard  Atherton,  president  of  Ha-  I*'  ^  statement,  the  trustees  of  trustees  of  the  Farringrton  will  be  required  to  sigrn  an 


at  a  price  of  $2,354,000. 
Profits  Reported 


treasurer  of  the  company,  under 
a  unit  system  similar  to  that 
in  effect  among  employes  of  the 


Offering  the  bid  were  J.  Bal-  ‘"State.  A  contest  over  appointment  Milwaukee  JoumaL  Purchasers 

lard  Atherton,  president  of  Ha-  I*'  ^  statement,  the  trustees  of  trustees  of  the  Farringrton  will  be  required  to  sigrn  an 

waiian  Telephone  Co.  and  a  they  “considered  various  Estate  arose  with  Mrs.  Eliza-  agreement  to  re-sell  the  stock 

longtime  Star-Bulletin  director;  offers  and  accepted  the  one  beth  Farringrton  objecting  to  only  to  the  company. 

Alexander  S.  Atherton,  assist-  which  they  believe  to  be  in  the  the  nominees  of  two  daughters  In  1960  S.  1.  Newhouse  pur¬ 


longtime  Star-Bulletin  director;  offers  and  accepted  the  one  beth  Farringrton  objecting  to  only  to  the  company. 

Alexander  S.  Atherton,  assist-  which  they  believe  to  be  in  the  the  nominees  of  two  daughters  In  1960  S.  1.  Newhouse  pur- 
ant  vicepresident  of  Hawaiian  *>®st  interests  of  the  Farrington  of  Mr.  Farrington.  The  court  chased  a  15  percent  stock  inter- 
Trust  Co.;  William  H.  Heen,  'Trust  Estate  and  its  bene-  finally  appointed  the  present  est  in  the  Post  from  Mrs.  May 
former  Territorial  judge;  John  ficiaries.’’  slate.  Bonfils  Stanton,  and  offered 

T.  Waterhouse,  vicepresident  of  Spokesmen  for  the  purchas-  During  the  lawsuit  net  profits  $240  a  share  for  outstanding 
the  factoring  firm  of  Alexander  ‘"K  ffroup  said  they  planned  to  of  the  corporation  were  re-  stock.  In  July  the  same  year  the 
&  Baldwin,  Ltd.;  Chinn  Ho,  ‘>^^1’  the  same  purchase  price  ported  as  close  to  $2,000,000  for  Post  company  paid  $260  a  share 
president  of  Capital  Investment  to  minority  stockholders  and,  six  years,  1953-58.  Surplus  at  for  a  block  representing  21  per- 


Co.,  and  William  H.  Hill,  presi-  later,  to  offer  “a  substantial  the  end  of  1958  was  $1,700,000.  cent  interest  held  by  Children's 

dent  of  the  Hilo  (Hawaii)  Elec-  ani‘>unt’’  of  stock  to  the  general  A  general  change  of  execu-  Hospital  Association.  The  stock 

trie  Light  Co.  public.  tives  has  taken  place  in  the  past  was  left  to  the  hospital  in  the 

Mrs.  Farringrton  obtained  a  In  August,  it  was  reported  year.  Tammen  Trust, 

temporary  restraining  order 
barring  consummation  of  the 

L.A.  Times  Buys  Orange  Coast  Pilot 

value  of  the  stock  and  that  the 

three  trustees  had  a  conflict  of  Los  Angeles  annual  sales  total  around  $1.5  established  at  the  close  of  World 

interest  because  they  own  stock  Expansion  of  the  Times-  million  in  a  county  with  an  War  11. 

in  the  corporation.  Mirror  Company  into  the  com-  annual  population  increase  of  Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co. 

Circuit  Judge  Jamison  dis-  munity  field  was  announced  this  70,000.  This  is  expected  to  pro-  officials,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bur- 
solved  the  preliminary  order  week  in  a  joint  statement  by  vide  a  county  population  of  roughs,  president  and  publisher, 
Nov.  22,  freeing  the  trustees  Norman  Chandler,  president  of  more  than  a  million  by  1965.  include  Paul  Nissen,  vicepresi- 
to  act,  but  allowed  Mrs.  Far-  T-M,  and  Walter  Burroughs,  Scheduled  developments  in-  dent  and  assistant  publisher; 
ringrton’s  reunsel  to  show  cause  president  of  Orange  Coast  elude  University  City,  which  will  Robert  L.  Stephenson,  vicepresi- 
at  a  hearing  Nov.  27  why  the  Publishing  Co.  be  built  around  a  planned  1000-  dent  and  production  manager; 

sale  should  be  prevented.  The  newly  acquired  subsidi-  acre  University  of  California  David  Ring,  secretary  and  per¬ 


cent  interest  held  by  Children’s 


In  Aug^ist,  it  was  reported  year. 


A  general  change  of  execu-  Hospital  Association.  The  stock 
tives  has  taken  place  in  the  past  was  left  to  the  hospital  in  the 


Tammen  Trust. 


L.A.  Times  Buys  Orange  Coast  Pilot 

Los  Angeles  annual  sales  total  around  $1.5  established  at  the  close  of  World 
Expansion  of  the  Times-  million  in  a  county  with  an  War  11. 

Mirror  Company  into  the  com-  annual  population  increase  of  Orange  Coast  Publishing  Co. 
munity  field  was  announced  this  70,000.  This  is  expected  to  pro-  officials,  in  addition  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 


st  a  hearing  Nov.  27  why  the  Publishing  Co. 


sale  should  be  prevented. 


The  newly  acquired  subsidi- 


Mrs.  Farrington  sent  a  notice  ary  publishes  five-day  afternoon  campus,  Mr.  Chandler  said.  This  sonnel  consultant,  and  Mara 
to  the  Advertiser  on  Wednesday  editions  for  three  cities  in  the  city  alone  is  being  desigfned  to  Thomas  Keevil,  editor. 


saying  she  had  resigfned  as  fast-gnawing  Orange  County  attoin  100,000  population. 


William  Wineska  is  display 


president  of  the  Star-Bulletin,  coastol  area  just  south  of  Los  The  community  newspaper  advertising  manager  and  Horace 
The  trestees  are  Riley  H.  Angeles  County.  They  are  the  organization’s  new  affiliation  will  Blanco  heads  classified.  Bernard 
.411en,  editor  of  the  Slar-Bulle-  Costa  Mesa  Globe-Herald  Daily  enable  acceleration  of  a  progrram  Schuhnan  is  controller  and 
tin  for  50  years  until  his  re-  Pilot,  the  Newport  Harbor  Daily  of  increased  facilities,  Mr.  Mildred  Swanson,  assistant 
tirement  last  year;  Paul  L.  Me-  pUot  and  the  Huntington  Beach  Burroughs  said.  treasurer. 

Uree,  who  resigned  as  yicepresi-  Daily  Pilot.  Terms  of  the  purchase  agsree-  Mr.  Burroughs,  vicepresident 


Ilree,  who  resigned  as  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  corporation  last 


Daily  Pilot. 


Terms  of  the  purchase  ag^e- 


These  three  are  known  as  the  ment,  which  include  cash  and  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  entered  the 


J^ar,  and  retired  Gen.  Edmond  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot.  Net  common  stock,  are  subject  to  Costa  Mesa  publishing  field 
H.  Leavey,  former  board  chair-  p^jd  circulation  of  17,000  copies  the  usual  audits  and  approvals,  shortly  after  his  World  War  II 
Telephone  jg  reported.  Supplementing  the  The  Pilot  wrill  remain  inde-  Army  service  and  developed  a 
son-in-law  circulation  is  the  freely-  pendent,  Otis  Chandler,  vice-  weekly  into  the  present  daily 

of  \V  allace  Rider  Farrington.  distributed  Harbor  Mailer,  de-  president  in  charge  of  T-M’s  with  multiple  affiliates. 

Other  Offer#  Considered  livering  12,500  copies  weekly.  Newspaper  Division,  said.  This  He  managed  a  West  Coast 

The  company  also  publishes  the  newspaper  division  began  with  advertising  agency  and  served 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York  Marina  News,  a  weekly  dis-  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  The  Los  as  graduate  director  of  publica- 
media  broker,  represented  the  tributed  to  11,000  homes  in  Angeles  Mirror,  afternoon  news-  tion  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
trustees  in  the  sale.  He  had  Belmont  Shore  and  Surfside.  paper  which  recently  cut  back  fomia — as  well  as  manager  of 
been  retained  by  them  as  con-  The  Pilot  organization’s  to  five-day  publication,  was  the  University’s  printing  firm. 
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women  and  assured  the  members  for  the  printing  of  regular 

that  the  policy  of  non-alignment  Twisted  Headline  editions  of  newspapers.” 

Calls  for  Oarification  definition  would  create 

^  too  many  uncertainties  subject 
/TT?-  la®  to  protracted  litigation,  it  was 

(E&P,  Nov.  18.  page  14)  about  Stanford  Smith,  gen- 

the  New  York  News  successful  ^^nager  of  the  American 
experiments  with  a  process  Newspaper  Publishers  Assoc.a- 
called  SpectaColor  for  pre- 
printed  rolls  was  a  victim  of  the 

typographical  twist.  Transposi-  Proposal  Supported 

tion  of  lines  reversed  the  mean-  „  ,  ^  , 

ing.  The  correct  headline  was:  Paper  manufacturers  of  the 

SpectaColor  to  Eliminate  ‘Wall  U.S.  and  Canada  and  ind^i- 
Paper’.  vidual  publishers  supported  the 

The  News  has  made  it  clear  ANPA’s  proposed  definition 
to  advertisers  and  agencies  that  which  would  pemit  standard 
its  new  process  is  not  intended  newsprint  paper  to  be  made  of 
4-1.  K  •  4.U  •  -4-  to  eliminate  preprinted  ads  in  oinoront  materials, 

that  the  embassies  vary  the  visit  running  pattern  but  to  make  It  would  be  provided  further 

it  possible  for  advertisers  to  that  in  the  ev’ent  a  class  or  kind 
design  preprinted  copy  for  exact  of  paper  not  theretofore  classi¬ 
fied  as  ‘standard  newsprint 
paper’  should  become  the  class  or 
kind  of  paper  chiefly  used  in 
the  United  States  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  the  regular  editions  of 
newspapers,  such  paper  shall  be 
classifi^  for  importation  free 
of  duty. 

Mr.  Smith  pointed  out  that 
industry  research  may  result  in 
a  change  of  the  basic  ingredients 
for  paper  used  in  the  printing 
of  newspapers. 

“There  is  an  immediate  need,” 
he  said,  “to  abandon  once  and 
for  all  the  past  preoccupation 
with  the  stock,  furnish,  ingredi¬ 
ents  and  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  of  newsprint  papers.” 
Many  U.S.  mills,  he  said,  are 

_ ^  ^  already  producing  standard 

which  is  duty-free  be  described  newsprint  paper  that  does  not 
of  a  class  or  kind  conform  to  the  government 
chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  agency’s  1930  specifications. 


_  would  continue.  Their  presi- 

A  dent’s  defense  of  the  system 

J-iU  UcU.  received  a  sound  round  of 

_  applause  from  the  members 

ullf  present. 

A  1^00  i  AJLI^  Nehru  said  he  was  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  NPC 
Washington  did  not  allow  women  to  attend 
The  running  battle  of  the  their  luncheons  and  pointed  out 
sexes  took  on  new  vigor  as  that  in  India  there  were  no  re- 
German  Chancellor  Adenauer 
prepared  to  follow  India’s  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  in  s  ’  ’ 
the  all-male  National  Press  Club. 


strictions  on  women  reporters. 
State  Department  Protocol 
addressing  Chief  Angier  Biddle  Duke  said 
r - Z'.Jj.  the  matter  was  entirely  up  to 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  the  embassy  involved.  However, 
of  visiting  heads  of  foreign  he  said  he  had  recommended 

governments  and  other  news-  U  '  i! _ ’  _  ’ Lll 

makers  to  accept  invitations  to  of  their  VIPs  by  having  him 
address  a  luncheon  meeting  appear  before  the  women’s 
of  the  National  Press  Club  and  group. 

to  submit  to  a  question  and  Robert  Borchardt,  German 
answer  period.  The  luncheons  press  counselor,  said  he  had 
are  open  to  members  only.  A  requested  that  working  members 
limited  number  of  non-members,  of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
including  women,  are  permitted  Club  be  admitted  as  his  guests, 
to  observe  the  proceedings  from  • 

a  small  balcony  overlooking  the  Women’s  Editor 

ballroom,  but  may  not  ask  „ 

questions.  Pompano  Beach,  Fla. 

The  policy,  newswomen  say,  is  Dorothy- Anne  Flor,  a  member 
a  discriminatory  practice  which  Pompano  Beach  Sun- 

bars  them  and  their  editors  from  staff  since  its  inception 

full  access  to  the  news.  The  April,  1960,  has  been 
balcony  has  been  called  the  aPPointed  women’s  editor  by 
“Crows  Nest.”  Newswomen  now  ®arney  Walters,  managing  edi- 
refer  to  it  pointedly  as  the  “Jim  succeeds  Beverley 

Crow  Nest.”  Morales. 

The  distaff’s  newest  barrage  * 

of  protests  was  old  hat  to  NPC  Plain  Dealer  to  K-S 
members. 

“We  couldn’t  even  accommo¬ 
date  all  of  our  own  members,” 

NPC  President  John  Cosgrove 
said,  “and  they’re  the  ones  who 
support  the  club.  We  can’t  turn 
any  of  them  away  for  non-mem¬ 
bers,  whether  they’re  women  or 
not.” 

Furthermore,  many  old  line 
NPCers  are  convinced  that  the 
cackling  in  the  hen  house  is  only 
to  disguise  the  true  objective — 

“all  they  want  is  to  be  able  to 
elbow  their  way  to  the  men’s 
bar.” 

Women’s  National  Press  Club 
President  Bonnie  Angelo  said  a 
protest  was  sent  to  the  Indian 
Embassy,  and  in  case  Nehru 
himself  was  not  appraised  of 
their  protests,  the  women  took 
the  opportunity  at  a  luncheon 
for  his  daughter,  Madame 
Ghandi,  to  relay  a  further  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  Prime  Minister. 

The  gist  of  the  message  was 
to  urge  Nehru  to  hold  his  only 
Washington  Press  conference  in 
the  State  Department  auditor¬ 
ium  whore  all  accredited  news 
reporters  could  be  admitted. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  also 
petitioned  the  State  Department 
to  use  its  good  offices  to  arrange 
for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
neutral  ground. 

At  the  luncheon  Mr.  Cosgrove, 
in  introducing  Nehru,  thanked 
him  for  not  yielding  to  the 


Washington 
A  definition  of  “standard 
newsprint  paper”  in  the  tariff 
laws  that  would  leave  the  door 
open  to  technological  change  was 
asked  at  hearings  before  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  this 
week. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  The  commission  has  proposed 
Ohio,  has  appointed  Kelly-Smith  that  “standard  newsprint  paper” 
Company  as  its  national  adver-  v'.'.L  L  I 
tising  representative,  effective  as  “paper 
Dec.  1.  ( 


Two  World  Figures  Take  Their  Leave 


THE  OTHER  MOURNED 


ONE  SCORNED 


EMPTY  SADDLE 
Grant,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune 


IRON  CURTAIN  CALL 
Poinier,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
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gl.tO.OOO  IN  CASH 


86  Prize  Contests 
On  National  Scale 


every  year.  l>e 

A  tabulation  of  86  prize  con-  nex 
tests  in  the  news  media  fields —  an 
newspapers,  magazines  and  the 
broadcasting  —  which  were  on 
file  with  E&P  this  week  dis¬ 
closed  a  total  cash  pool  alone  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $130,000. 

Something  over  $60,000  in 
cash  awards  are  posted  for 
achievements  by  newspaper 
writers  and  photographers.  The 
picture  categories  by  themselves 
award  $17,000  exclusively  for 
newspaper  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  strike  an 
exact  dollar  figure  for  the  prize 
business  because  there  are 
numerous  overlapping  condi¬ 
tions  and  occasional  lapses  in 
donations  because  of  insufficient 
or  unworthy  entries. 

Only  National  (k>mpetition 

This  compilation,  the  most 
up-to-date  listing  now  available, 
was  concerned  only  with  com¬ 
petition  which  is  conducted  on 
a  national  scale  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Cash  awards 
offered  in  scores  of  regional  con¬ 
tests  would  swell  the  total  to 
around  $140,000,  it  was  esti¬ 
mated. 

Many  plaques  and  trophies 
which  are  keenly  sought  after 
by  newspaper  promotion  people 
have  substantial  value  as  tokens 
of  prestige  in  journalism,  but 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
put  a  dollar  tag  on  them. 

Some  of  the  contests  which 
are  aimed  at  improving  story- 
writing  and  picture-taking  on 
special  interest  subjects  have 
been  running  for  as  long  as  40 
years.  But  the  great  majority 
of  awards  offered  as  tools  of 
public  relations  for  various  in¬ 
dustries,  foundations  and  causes 
have  come  into  the  picture  in 
the  i)ast  decade. 

The  multiplicity  of  rich  in¬ 
centives  to  reporting  on  such 
topics  as  highway  safety,  air 
travel,  cigar-smoking,  health, 
brotherhood,  etc.  has  prompted 
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representative  of 
re  displayed  by  five  newspaper 
competition  sponsored  by  the 
rs'  Association.  From  the  left; 

—  , - ,  Kansan;  Geneva  Newell,  Pasco 

(Wash.)  Columbia  Basin  News;  Jean  Henniger,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore- 
9onian;  Lee  Major,  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News;  and  Joyce  Barkley,  Chico 
(Calif.)  Enterprise-Record. 


Editors,  promotion  managers  and 
newspaper  staff  members  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  a  collection  of  these 
pages  of  prize  listings  which  will 
appear  in  E&P  over  the  next  few 
weeks. 


JUST  ONE  MORE! — Sports  writer  Stan  Hochman  (left)  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Daily  News,  whose  basketball  story  was  picked  as  the  best 
in  the  country  by  the  Basketball  Writers  of  America,  is  congratulated 
by  managing  editor  J.  Ray  Hunt  (right),  Stan  holds  camera  prize 
donated  by  Don  Crane  (center)  of  the  W.  J.  Voit  Rubber  Corp.  It 
was  the  second  straight  year  Hochman  won  the  prize. 


HAUL — Don  Olesen,  boating  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
winner  of  the  I960  Thomas  Fleming  Day  Award  for  boating  journalism, 
receives  certificate  and  (1,000  from  Dr.  Joseph  A,  Del  Porto,  right,  of 
Boston  University's  Division  of  Journalism.  At  left,  Fred  L.  Hewitt  Jr., 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufacturers. 


Prizes 

{Continued  from  page  16a) 


AMERICAS 

Two  Tom  Wallace  prizes  —  a 
plaque  for  a  United  States  or 
Canadian  newspaper  and  $500 
cash  for  a  newspaperman  of 
those  countries — recognize  work 
in  behalf  of  inter-American 
friendship  and  understanding. 
Deadline  for  nominations;  July 
1.  Sponsor:  Awards  Committee, 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  22  East  60th  Street,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 

ARCHITECTURE 

Daily  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  of  general  circulation  are 
eligible  to  compete  for  $1,500 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  news  or 
feature  stories  (in  two  classes) 
on  an  architectural  subject  or 
personality.  Contest  period;  cal¬ 
endar  year.  Deadline:  Jan.  30. 
Sponsor:  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  1735  New  York  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

AVIATION 

The  W riting  and  Picture  Com¬ 
petition  for  aviation  news  re¬ 
porting  is  in  its  24th  year. 
Awards  consist  of  $100  in  cash 
and  a  plaque  for  each  winner 
in  16  classes  and  an  extra  $100 
and  a  trophy  to  the  sweepstake 
winner  in  each  of  five  divisions. 
In  addition  the  Strebig-Dobben 
Award  of  $250,  a  plaque  and  a 
rotating  trophy  is  presented  for 
distinguished  journalism  relat¬ 
ing  to  air  travel.  The  Newspaper 
Open  Class  is  for  writers  for 
newspapers  of  more  than  75,000 
circulation,  press  associations 
and  syndicates.  The  Newspaper 
Selective  Class  is  for  writers  on 


$1,000  PUFF  —  Frank  H.  Fisse. 
Indianapolis  Star,  won  the  $1,000 
grand  prize  in  the  competition 
sponsored  by  the  Cigar  Institute 
of  America  with  his  shot  of  Speed¬ 
way  race  driver.  Bill  Cheesbourg, 

made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Aviation  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  in  May.  The  prizes  are  the 
James  J.  Strebig  Memorial  tro¬ 
phies. 

RASEBALL 

Prizes  of  $100  each  are  given 
in  two  circulation  categories 
(over  and  under  50,000)  for 
news  and  features  and  in  one 
photography  class  for  newspa¬ 
per  writing  and  pictures  of  col¬ 
lege  baseball.  Contest  period: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  June 
15.  Sponsor:  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  College  Baseball  Coaches 
and  Creighton  University, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

BASKETBALL 

Only  members  of  the  United 
States  Basketball  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation  may  submit  entries  in 
the  basketball  story  contest 
which  has  news,  feature  and 
column  categories.  Winners  of 
prizes  (radios,  binoculars,  etc.) 


endar  year.  Deadline:  Jan.  31. 
Sponsor:  National  Association 
of  Engine  and  Boat  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Inc.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

BOWLING 

Prizes  totalling  $1,600  ($500 
for  first)  are  poste<l  for  pictures 
that  show  the  fun  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  bowling.  A  10%  bonus 
is  paid  if  the  winning  picture 
has  been  published  in  a  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  during  the 
contest  year.  May  31  to  June  1. 
Color  photos  are  not  elegible. 
Composite  pictures  and  mon¬ 
tages  are  acceptable.  Deadline: 
June  1.  Sponsor:  Brunswick  Cor¬ 
poration,  623  South  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Illinois. 

BOWLING 

Merchandise  prizes  valued  at 
$3,000  are  offered  for  (1)  news 
(2)  features  (3)  editorials  on 
the  subject  of  bowling.  Contest 
period:  calendar  year.  Deadline: 
Jan.  10.  Sponsor:  American 
Bowling  Congress,  1572  East 
Capitol  Drive,  Milwaukee  11, 
Wisconsin. 

BROTHERHOOD 

Brotherhood  Awards  are  to 
give  recognition  to  Mass  Media 
contributions  to  public  service  in 
human  relations  and  fighting 
religious  and  racial  bigotry. 
Nominations  due  by  Nov.  28. 
Sponsor:  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  43  West 
57th  Street,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS 

Two  top  rizes  of  $1,000  each 
and  a  bronze  plaque  are 
awarded  (1)  for  a  single  news¬ 
paper  story,  editorial  or  column, 
or  a  series  of  articles  published 
by  U.  S.  newspapers  or  wire 
services  and  (2)  for  a  single 


HEART  —  Howard  W.  Blakeslee 
Award  of  the  American  Heart  As¬ 
sociation  for  reporting  on  heart 
and  circulatory  diseases  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  Dr,  Oglesby  Paul  to 
Mildred  Spencer,  science  writer  on 
the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Evening  News. 

CARTOON 

The  Christmas  Safety  Car¬ 
toon  Project  invites  cartoonists 
of  newspapers  and  syndicates 
to  depict  ideas  of  home  and 
traffic  safety  at  the  Yuletide.  A 
$300  cash  prize  is  given  to  the 
winner.  Cartoon  must  have  been 
published  in  December.  Dead¬ 
line  for  entries:  Feb.  1.  Sponsor; 
National  Safety  Council,  425 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 

CARTOON 

Cartoons  dealing  with  the  dis¬ 
abled  war  veteran  are  considered 
for  prizes  of  $250,  $150  and 
$100.  Contest  period:  usually 
first  six  months  of  year.  Dead¬ 
line:  July  20,  Sponsor:  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  11  South 
LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illi¬ 
nois. 


newspapers  of  75,000  circulation 
or  less.  The  Technical  Class  is 
for  staff  or  free  lance  writers 
for  trade  and  technical  publica¬ 
tions  devoted  to  aviation,  travel 
or  business  news.  The  Magazine 
Class  is  for  staff  or  free  lance 
writers  for  magazines  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest.  The  Photographic 
Class  is  for  (1)  color  picture  (2) 
black-and-white  picture  in  over- 
75,000  circulation  newspaper  (3) 
black-and-white  picture  in  un- 
der-75,000  circulation  newspaper 
and  (4)  black-and-white  picture 
in  general  interest  magazine  or 
Sunday  newspaper  magazine 
section.  Contest  period:  Sept. 
15-Sept.  15.  Deadline:  Sept.  15. 
Sponsor:  Trans  World  Airlines, 
380  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
17,  N.  Y. 

AVIATION 

Awards  for  the  best  aviation 
writing  in  newspapers  and  out¬ 
side  the  newspaper  field  are 
16b 


usually  are  announced  Dec.  1. 
Sponsor;  W.  J.  Voit  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

BIGOTRY 

Best  writing  on  the  subject 
of  racial  and  religious  bigotry, 
bias,  intolerance  and  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  a  U.  S.  newspaper  will 
earn  a  Paul  Tobenkin  Award  of 
$300  cash  and  a  citation.  (Con¬ 
test  period;  April  1-March  31. 
Deadline:  June  1.  Sponsor:  Paul 
Tobenkin  Memorial  Award  Com¬ 
mittee,  133  West  44th  Street, 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

BOATING 

A  cash  prize  of  $1,000  for  the 
best  newspaper  writing  in  the 
United  States  on  recreational 
boating  activities  is  known  as 
the  Thomas  Fleming  Day 
Award,  which  is  supervised  by 
the  School  of  Public  Relations 
and  Communications  of  Boston 
University.  Contest  period:  cal- 


magazine  article,  editorial  or 
column,  or  series  of  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  U.  S.  that  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  American  free  enter¬ 
prise  economy.  Contest  period: 
calendar  year.  Deadline:  Jan.  31. 
Sponsor:  Sidney  S,  Loeb  Memo¬ 
rial  Foundation,  114  East  40th 
Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y., 
and  the  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs,  Conn. 

CANDY 

Photographers  taking  pictures 
for  newspapers,  wire  services, 
news  syndicates  and  magazines 
are  elegible  to  submit  entries  in 
competition  for  $2,000  prizes 
(first  prize  $1,000)  for  the  best 
picriire  including  some  form  of 
candy.  Entries  should  be  sent 
Jan.  5  to  Theodore  R.  Sills  & 
Co.,  39  South  LaSalle  Street, 
Chicago  3,  Illinois.  Sponsor: 
Candy,  Chocolate  and  Confec¬ 
tionery  Institute. 


CARTOONS,  ETC 

Secret  membership  balloting 
in  April  names  the  top  people  in 
five  cartoon  categories;  Edito¬ 
rial,  gag,  strips  and  panels, 
comic  books,  advertising  illus¬ 
tration.  The  Ruben  Award — a 
trophy — is  also  conferred.  Spon¬ 
sor:  National  Cartoonists  So¬ 
ciety,  140  West  57th  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

CHEMISTRY 

A  gold  medal  (the  James  T. 
Grady  Award),  a  certificate  and 
$150  travel  expenses  comprise 
the  prize  for  journalistic  mate¬ 
rial  which  increases  the  public’s 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
chemistry,  chemical  engineering 
and  related  fields.  Deadline: 
June  1.  Sponsor:  American 
Chemical  Society,  1165  16th 
Street  N.  W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C. 


Continued  next  week. 
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What  Admen  Say  About  Mat  Services 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Should  a  newspaper’s  contacts 
with  its  suppliers  be  limited  to 
exwutives?  Or  should  the  news¬ 
paper  expose  the  supplier  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  opinions  of  those 
using  the  supplies? 

Gannett  Newspapers,  through 
the  Gannett  house  magazine,  are 
experimenting  with  employe- 
supplier  relations.  Here’s  how: 

Admen  below  the  rank  of  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  on  Gannett 
newspapers  in  four  states  were 
invit^  to  evaluate  the  mat  serv¬ 
ices  used  by  their  publications 
in  bylined  articles  for  the  Gan- 
nrtteer,  monthly  house  maga¬ 
zine.  Their  critiques  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  November  issue. 

The  published  criticisms  vary. 
James  D.  O’Brien  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  (N.  Y.)  Press,  writes: 
“Over  the  last  10-year  period, 
there  has  been  vast  improve¬ 
ment  in  mat  services.  Today, 
the  mat  services  offer  a  versatile 
service.  Cuts  can  be  trimmed; 
they  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes. 
There  are  more  illustrations  of 
more  items.’’ 

An  opposing  view  is  taken  by 
Ted  Lovell,  a  member  of  the  dis¬ 
play  .staff  of  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette,  for  25  years.  He 
writes: 

“Although  I  think  mat  com¬ 
panies  are  doing  a  good  job,  it 
is  my  belief  that  general  mat 
services  do  not  fit  the  needs  of 
today’s  new’spaper  advertising. 
My  contention  rests  on  the  be¬ 
lief  that  dependence  on  mat 
services  places  a  severe  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  creativeness  and 
ability  of  the  copywriter  and, 
therefore,  on  the  effectiveness  of 
his  product. 

“A  qualified  copywriter  can 
produce  a  more  effective  adver¬ 
tisement  if  he  can  order  the 
illustration  to  meet  the  specific 
motivational  requirements  of  the 
advertisement.  No  service  can 
offer  this.  When  the  need  for 
individually  created  illustration 
is  fully  realized,  ways  will  be 
found  to  produce  it  at  nominal 
cost  and  within  time  require¬ 
ments. 

“Mat  services  have  served 
well  enough  in  the  past,”  con¬ 
tinues  Mr.  Lovell,  “but  today 
we  are  living  in  a  changing 
world  that  places  greater  de¬ 
mands  on  advertising  copy  and 
illustration.  When  we  consider 
the  great  mass  of  advertising 
in  all  media  clamoring  for  the 
readers’,  listeners’  and  viewers’ 
attention  and  the  shorter  amount 
of  time  available  to  read,  see 
and  hear  this  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  of  our  stepped-up  pace  of 
living,  one  realistic  fact  becomes 
clear: 

“To  maintain  its  superiority 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 
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as  an  advertising  medium  we 
must  find  ways  to  make  sure 
that  the  newspaper  produces  ad¬ 
vertising  which  will  retain  its 
effectiveness  despite  the  on¬ 
slaughts  of  competing  media 
and  the  changes  in  the  living 
habits  of  the  people.  We  cannot 
meet  this  challenge  with  old 
methods.” 

Meets  Any  Requirement 

Harry  W.  Klein,  advertising 
salesman  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  reports  “the  lack 
of  specific  name  brand  illustra¬ 
tions”  but  says  his  new'spaper 
has  attained  “balance.”  How? 

“Using  Stamps-Conhaim  and 
Metro  as  the  middle-line  overall 
merchandise,  and  having  Lefe- 
bure  for  high-style  furniture 
mats  and  Meyer-Both  for  the 
more  Borax  mats  of  the  same 
furniture,  a  newspaper  can  meet 
almost  any  illustration  require¬ 
ment.  Now  throw  in  Ad-Builder 
for  mortises,  backgrounds  and  in 
many  cases  complete,  ready-to- 
sell  layouts  and  your  mat  serv¬ 
ices  are  in  balance.” 

Agreement  on  the  need  for 
more  brand  name  merchandise 
mats  is  voiced  by  Bill  Tutwiler, 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Com¬ 
mercial-News,  who  writes: 

“More  illustrations  of  brand 


name  items  could  be  used  in 
such  classifications  as  furniture, 
clothing,  tools,  lawn  mowers, 
etc.  These  are  especially  needed 
by  the  smaller  merchant  who 
has  no  other  source  and  must 
depend  on  the  newspaper  space 
salesman  to  supply  his  needs.” 

However,  Mr.  Tutwiler  also 
writes: 

“I  feel  that  services  rendered 
by  the  mat  service  companies 
are  improving — not  just  to  meet 
their  own  competition,  but  to 
do  a  job  for  the  newspaper 
space  salesman.  Many  times, 
needing  an  idea  for  a  layout,  I 
have  walked  over  to  our  service 
books  and  found  it.  I  believe 
that  the  mat  service  not  only 
can  supply  many  ideas  for  most 
retail  accounts,  but  can  actually 
increase  linage  as  much  as 
50%. ” 

Adds  Edward  Wood,  layout 
and  copy  man  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union:  “Nowhere  will  an 
advertiser  get  more  for  his 
dollar  than  in  the  hands  of  a 
newspaper  salesman  who  makes 
full  use  of  the  mat  service.” 

Writing  in  similar  vein  is 
Earl  Fisher,  retail  copy  chief  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle : 

“A  salesman  who  knows  his 
business  and  all  the  facts  of  his 
trade  is  a  tough  man  to  compete 


GOLDEN  MARKETEERS— At  recent  board  of  directors  meeting  of 
Florida's  Golden  Markets  are  shown  (left  to  right):  Nelson  Poynter, 
president-publisher,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  William  Conomos,  general 
manager,  Orlando  Sentinel-Star;  Irwin  Simpson,  president  of  Florida 
Sales  Plan,  Inc.  (Golden  Markets);  and  James  L.  Knight,  publisher, 
Miami  Herald. 
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against.  The  material  is  at  his 
fingertips — all  he  has  to  do  is 
look  in  the  mat  books  to  hdp 
make  every  ad  he  creates  better, 
which  means,  of  course,  more 
attractive  .  .  .  more  productive 
of  results  for  the  advertiser.” 

Adds  Prank  A.  Hickey,  display 
salesman,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 

Courier-News : 

“We  have  found  the  service 
companies  most  cooperative 
when  a  request  is  made  to  them 
for  a  special  illustration  or  event 
heading.  ...  In  some  cities 
solicitors  have  problems  in  not 
having  enough  selection  of  mats 
for  certain  categories.  Ours  for 
a  few  years  was  millinery  shops 
and  now  it’s  mats  of  slip-covers, 
drapery  and  fabrics,  as  we  have 
several  shops  running  twice  a 
week.  In  this  case  a  phone  call 
to  the  service  company  brought 
us  many  of  their  mats  of  former 
years  (but  millinery,  as  a  style 
item,  was  different).” 

Use  of  Services 

Contributors  to  the  roundup 
cast  interesting  sidelight  on  use 
of  mat  services  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Hickey  writes: 

“Some  solicitors  boast  they 
never  take  the  proofbooks  out  of 
the  office.  A  proofbook  of  the 
last  previous  issue  should  al¬ 
ways  go  along  with  the  sales¬ 
man  when  he  makes  his  calls; 
it  is  the  backbone  of  our  space¬ 
selling  equipment.  Having  car¬ 
ried  the  mat  services  for  more 
than  40  years.  I’ve  learned  that 
most  of  our  advertisers  are  too 
busy  to  leave  offices  or  stores  to 
select  the  illustrations  they  want 
in  their  ads.  In  most  cases  it 
saves  a  second  trip  to  the  store 
to  take  along  a  mat  book.” 

A  picture  of  newspaper  office 
proc^ure,  however  overdrawn, 
is  this  one  by  Daniel  M.  O’Con¬ 
nell  of  the  Hartford  Times: 

“Let’s  look  at  the  Hartford 
Times  just  at  the  time  when  its 
ad  service  mats  are  arriving — 
from  Metro  Associated  Services; 
from  Stamps,  Conhaim  &  White- 
head  Services,  and  from  Meyer- 
Both  Service.  They  are  greeted 
by  admen  who  have  been  mat- 
hungry  for  29  days  now.  The 
elder  and  more  experienced  ad¬ 
men  can  be  recognized  by  their 
adeptness  at  wolfing  just  the 
mats  they  can  fit  into  future 
plans  to  induce  businessmen  to 
buy  that  single  advertisement 
or  campaign.” 

Writes  Anthony  T.  Benfante 
of  the  Niagara  Falla  (N.  Y.) 
Gazette: 

“The  mat  services  alone  can¬ 
not  yield  a  fruitful  harvest  un¬ 
less  the  salesman  applies  a  little 
{Continued  on  page  20) 
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AD-lines 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


Restrictions  imposed  by  law  on 
the  advertising  of  liquor  are 
enough  to  drive  a  man  to  drink. 


‘Heavenly’  Coffee 
Proves  Truth  Pays 


We  won’t  kid  you! 


“We  won’t  kid  you! 


to  use  our  regular  coffee — it’s 


“Here’s  the  simple  truth  about  heavenly.’ 


ber  of  “our  crazy  liquor  laws.’ 
For  example,  in  20  states 


“Cup  for  cup  instant  coffee 
costs  slightly  more  than  the 
regular,  but  it  is  honestly  not 


*  *  *  Instant  Chock  Full  o’  Nuts  “Cup  for  cup  instant  coffee 

Accordingly,  Joseph  B.  Schol-  Coffee!’’  costs  slightly  more  than  the 

nick,  director  of  public  relations  .  ® ®  f  honestly  not 

for  Brown-Forman  Distillers  Picture  of  the  contamer  of  the  ^s  good.’’  Mr.  Rosenthal  said. 
Corn  asks  ns  to  consider  a  niim-  coffee  in  question  in  one  adver-  “Since  our  ads  for  the  instant 

ber  of  “our  crazy  liauor  laws”  of  a  series  placed  by  began  to  appear  we  have  re- 

For  example,  in  20  states.  Y^rk^ln  fio'^newsnaLre^^^ 
c _ _  _ _ _  York,  in  60  newspapers  for  the  gome  from  our  stockholders. 


:  >  M  S^tk.  A  IM  T 


Santa  Claus  may  not  appear  in  Corporation, 

liquor  ads.  One  state,  asked  to  Text  continued: 
clarify  its  position  in  banning  “it  is  not  as  good  as  our  regu- 
Santa,  ruled  that  it  looks  with 


disfavor  upon  the  use  of  any 
religious  symbol  in  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

To  which  Mr.  Scholnick  log¬ 
ically  asks.  “Can  you  explain 
just  exactly  what  religion  Santa 
Claus  symbolizes?” 


of  the  world’s  finest,  most  ex- 


some  from  our  stockholders, 
telling  us  that  they  like  the 
instant  better  than  the  regular. 

“We  are  willing  to  admit  that 
it  is  better  than  any  other  in¬ 
stant.  We  use  the  finest  rich 


pensive  coffee  beans.  However,  .  ~  ,  n  ■ 

‘  Colombian  coffee  beans.  But  in¬ 

stant  can  never  be  as  good  as 


eGp^ 
citAtion  1 

elective 
newspApCR 
AC)V€RUSmQ 


According  to  Mr.  Scholnick. 
there  are  13  states  that  aren't 
satisfied  with  merely  establishing 
“ridiculous  rules  and  regulations 
governing  liquor  advertising.” 
these  states  also  require  that 
each  proposed  ad  must  be  cleared 
prior  to  publication. 

And  eight  states  prohibit  the 
use  of  “drinking  scenes”  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  but  refuse  to  define  just 
what  they  mean  by  a  drinking 
scene. 

“Ohio  comes  closest.”  Mr. 

Scholnick  says  “It  specifically  if  you  don’t  have  the  time,  this 
quires  that  ads  do  not  sugg^t  jg 

you  can  come  to 

intemperance.  Now  what  in  the  brewed  Chock  Full  o’ 

world  suggests  or  encourages  in-  Mut.  Coffee  The  most  advanced 


regular.” 

S2.5  Million  Budget 

public  just  couldn’t  care  less. 
The  newspaper  camp^gn  ,j.ben  we  might  have  declai-ed 
adopted  to  introduce  the  instant  our  instant  was  as  good  as 

was  planned  by  Willi^  Black  ^bose  the 


chairman  of  the  board  of  Chock 
Full  o’  Nuts  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Peerless  is  a  house  agency  that 


third  alternative — that  it  was 
the  best  instant  coffee  but  not 
as  good  as  our  own  regular.  The 


IS  planning  eventually  to  add  ^^vice  we  implied  of  buying 
other  clients.  The  appropriation  both  instant  and  regular  to  see 
for  the  instant  coffee  that  also  ^bich  was  the  best,  paid  off 
continues  promotion  of  the  regu-  ^j^b  increased  sales  of  the  regu¬ 
lar,  amounts  to  $2,500,000  a  brand  ” 
year.  About  50%  goes  into  ,  xt  ..  c  x  •  *. 

newspapers.  Choice  of  media,  ,  °  Nuts  first  intro- 

however,  varies  market-by-  its  regular  coffee  in  1954. 

market  That,  too,  is  selling  today  in  the 

,  ,  same  17  states  as  the  regular. 

Webeheveinawell-balanc^  The  advertising  has  boosted 
media  program,  although  in  this  g^les  of  the  regular  5%  to  10% 
case  our  primary  emplmsis  is  in  ^bis  year,  while  establishing  the 


requires  inai  aus  uo  noi  suggi^i  jg  ^be  closest  you  can  come  to  program,  aicnougn  in  tnis  ^^y^  tbe  regular  5%  to  10% 

intemperance.  Now  what  in  the  f^^gbiy  brewed  Chock  Full  o’  ®ase  our  primary  emphasis  is  in  ^bis  year,  while  establishing  the 
world  suggwts  or  encourages  in-  Coffee.  The  most  advanced  newspapers,  Mr.  Rosenthal  j^stant  brand  in  the  proportion 

temperMce.  No  one  knows,  but  scientific  methods  are  used  to  radio  and  some  ^f  30^  instant  to  60%  regular, 

*  answer  the  state  achieve  real  coffee  flavor  and  spots  and  will  continue  to  ^hich  Mr.  Rosenthal  said,  is 


will  give.” 

*  *  « 

Mr.  Scholnick  said  that  in 
West  Virginia,  it’s  perfectly  al¬ 
right  if  you  show,  in  an  ad.  a 


aroma.  Try  it.  You  won’t  be 
sorry.” 

Adding  Markets 


do  so.  We  found  it  effective  to 
use  color  at  first,  but  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  people  to  know 


common  in  the  industry. 

Early  this  month  the  company 


rigni  11  you  snow,  in  an  aa  a  The  campaign  started  last 
bottle  of  whisky  a  glass  and  a  January  in  the  New  York  and 

man.  But,  if  that  same  man  England  areas-  Where  '^s^d  most  of  the  advertising  in 


what  our  container  looked  like 
has  now  been  served.  While 

some  ROP  color  is  still  being  coffee  sales  were  $19,- 

used  most  of  the  advertising  in  334,176  for  this  past  fiscal  year 


bottle — either  full  or  empty — 
it’s  a  violation  of  the  law. 

Pointing  out  that  one  state  for 


for  the  introductory  ads  to  show  white 


the  blue,  red  and  yellow  of  the 
coffee  can.  Market-by-Market 


stated.  “We  expanded  into  Pitts- 


“We  know  newspaper  color  is  Jol^o,  Columbus  Day- 

ton  and  Cincinnati  with  our 


liquor  the  new  instant  brand  was  intro-  f^cctive,  but  we  do  not  believe  coffee  during  this  past 

quips:  duced  until  today  it  is  being  using  just  for  the  sake  yg^j. 


“After  all,  how  much  whisky  in  17  states  and  in  Toronto,  people 


will  a  dog  buy? 


Ont.  More  markets  will  be  added  what  our  container  looked 


Utah  has  a  law  to  end  all  laws,  next  year,  according  to  Jacob  store  pelves  we  nn*^nf*thp  markots^bi 

It  prohibits  serving  liquor  to  any-  Rosenthal,  managing  director  of  '^®"^  to  bl^k  and  white  to  get  ^g  gJn  J^_JJar^gffe^ 
one  living  with  an  Indian  woman.  Peerless  who  is  also  vicenresi-  advertising  for  the  same  regular  conee. 


one  living  with  an  Indian  woman.  Peerless  who  is  also  viceoresi-  aaveixising  lor  tne  same 

Mr.  Scholnick  »y,  he  doe.n’.  de“t  “  cl.^  of  ad™Si^  »■”<>“■•'<>' Will  Add  Donnhnnl. 
know  ,1  .h.s  mclnde.  Indian  men.  arid  marketing  of  Chock  Fall  o’  Copy  AlrnmnUre.  The  report  showed  that  net 

These  examples,  of  course,  are  In  the  lower  left  hand  side  of  Mr.  Rosenthal  noted  that  in  01  a’* 

only  a  small  sample  of  the  ad  the  advertisement,  which  Mr.  planning  to  introduce  their  in-  compai^  to 

man’s  headaches  in  the  liquor  Rosenthal  described  as  “very  stant  brand  he  and  Mr.  Black  ‘*'2  ^  ®  y®^  7® 


successful,”  there  is  a  picture  of  faced  several  different  alterna- 
the  container  of  the  regular  fives  in  regard  to  the  copy  line. 


dustry  manages  to  spend  some  coffee  into  a  percolator.  The  any  other  instant  coffee  on  the 
$48,000,000  in  newspaper  adver-  caption  reads:  “If  you  have  the  market,”  he  said.  “But  if  we 

time  to  brew  coffee,  we  urge  you  had  done  that  we  figured  the 


tising  alone. 


should  pick  up  that  glass  or  liable"  ROP  cX^was  uSd  f  compared  with  $15,573,647 

bottle-either  full  or  emntv-  been  introduced  is  now  black  for  the  year  before,’  the  report 


nscal  year. 

“We  have  just  completed  the 
introduction  of  our  instant  coffee 
into  all  of  the  markets  in  which 


industry.  successful,”  there  is  a  picture  of  faced  several  different  alterna-  the  restaurant  dmmon. 

The  thing  that  amazes  us  is  the  container  of  the  regular  fives  in  regard  to  the  copy  line.  N«t  y®”  !J® 

that  despite  these  and  some  2,000  “Heavenly”  coffee.  A  hand  is  “We  could  have  honestly  said  a  i;„  Tbi«  will  call  nd- 

other  restrictions,  the  liquor  in-  pictured  spooning  some  of  the  that  our  brand  was  better  than  “ Jt.  „  '  w„iii  aio„ 

_ _  /.kkflPkkAk  a  rwk«.«iat«r  Tha  veitising  which  Will  also  be  han- 


le  said.  “But  if  we  ‘^^®^  Peerless.  The  plan  is  to 
that  we  figured  the  (Continued  on  page  20) 
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Home  Dailies 
League  Ends 
Single  ‘Rep’ 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  Michigan  League  of 
Home  Dailies  approved  new  by¬ 
laws  at  its  annual  meeting  here 
recently.  The  major  change  did 
away  with  the  requirement  that 
all  members  be  represented  by 
the  same  national  advertising 
firm. 

The  change,  in  effect,  termi¬ 
nated  the  official  connection 
Scheerer  &  Co.  of  Chicago  had 
had  with  the  league  for  40 
years.  It  will  now  be  up  to  the 
individual  members,  some  30 
newspapers  in  all,  if  they  re¬ 
tain  the  Chicago  company  as 
representative. 

Paul  V.  Elsberry,  head  of 
Scheerer,  was  presented  with  a 
special  plaque  by  the  league 
for  his  long  years  of  work  with 
it.  Mr.  Elsberry,  who  had  been 
the  league  secretary-treasurer, 
has  been  connected  with  the 
group  since  the  company  was 
named  as  official  representative. 

Under  the  new  bylaws  the 
leagrue  also  set  itself  up  as  a 
non-profit  corporation. 


Stanley  R.  Pratt,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Evening 
News,  was  elected  president  of 
the  league.  Other  officers  are 
Duane  E.  Davidson,  business 
manager  of  the  Coldwater  Daily 
Reporter,  first  vicepresident ; 
Frank  G.  Handy,  publisher  of 
the  YpsUanti  Daily  Press,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  Douglas 
J.  Bullock,  business  manager  of 
the  Three  Rivers  Commercial, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Named  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  were  outgoing  president 
Fred  Charlton,  general  manager 
of  the  Manistee  News- Advocate; 
Gordon  F.  Phillips,  general  man¬ 
ager  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Midland  Daily  News;  and 
Messrs.  Pratt,  Davidson  and 
Handy. 

• 

‘Miss  America’  Linage 

On  Nov.  3  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Times  published  a  spe¬ 
cial  “Miss  America  Welcome 
Home”  issue  that  carried  a  total 
of  32,466  lines  of  “Welcome 
Home”  and  merchandise  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Roy  Philips, 
director  of  advertising. 

A  parade  and  numerous  social 
affairs  were  held  for  Maria 
Beale  Fletcher,  a  native  of  Ashe¬ 
ville  and  Western  North  Caro¬ 
lina. 


E 

□ 

I 

E 
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When  you  think 
Pennsylvania, 
think  Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh — 
and  Erie! 

0  Leader  in  population  growth 

•  Key  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 

•  New  buildings,  industry  and 
customers 

□ 

I 

1 

E 

□ 

E 

FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 

3" 

aiY 


TheErieTimes  (evening) 

The  Erie  News  (morning) 
TheErieTimes-News  (Sunday) 


Mat  Services 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


imagination  and  originality. 
Take  for  example  the  Clip  and 
Sell  campaigns  provided  by  the 
services.  In  most  cases  all  you 
have  to  do  is  paste  the  proof 
on  layout  paper,  attach  a  signa¬ 
ture  and  the  ad  is  ready  to  be 
presented  to  the  advertiser. 

“It’s  like  opening  a  can  of 
beans  .  .  .  quick,  cold  and  un¬ 
appetizing.  A  few  more  minutes 
on  the  part  of  the  adman,  and 
this  same  ad  will  have  much 
more  appeal.  For  instance,  a 
portion  of  this  same  illustration, 
maybe  the  entire  heading,  could 
be  traced  or  pencil  sketched  in¬ 
stead;  the  complete  store  signa¬ 
ture  (address,  phone,  hours, 
etc.)  neatly  printed  and  the  body 
copy  typed  and  keyed  to  the 
layout.  All  these  would  add  a 
personal  touch  to  the  layout 
which  is  so  much  more  effective 
than  the  complete  glossy-proof 
pasteup  with  the  store  name 
crossed  out  and  scribble  off  to 
the  side.”  Concludes  Mr.  Ben- 
fante; 

“The  mat  services  can  do  only 
so  much;  they  are  as  effective  as 
we  allow  them  to  be.” 

Writes  Mr.  Tutwiler  of  Dan¬ 
ville,  Ill.:  “I  think  it  an  excellent 
practice  for  every  member  of 
our  advertising  staff  to  check 
each  month’s  new  issue  the  day 
it  arrives.” 

Writes  Mr.  Klein  of  Camden: 

“The  use  of  ad  mat  services 
can  either  be  highly  successful 
or  mediocre,  depending  upon  the 
setup  of  the  individual  news¬ 
paper.  If  the  newspaper  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  a  lay¬ 
out  department  with  a  variety 
of  ad  mat  services  available,  the 
finding  of  proper  illustration 
and  the  preparing  of  effective 
layout  is  no  longer  a  problem 
to  the  salesman.  This  type  of 
setup  releases  the  salesman 
from  (1)  searching  for  proper 
illustration,  (2)  making  layouts 
and  (3)  preparing  spec  layouts. 


Do  you  own  an 
American  Flag? 


aiu£  ixiaaoeialet 


With  these  three  eliminated,  tl;e 
salesman  can  spend  from  10'' 
to  40%  more  time  on  the  street, 
making  effective  calls.” 

Sales  Resistance  Broken 

“In  the  case  of  the  smail- 
space  account,”  Mr.  Klein  con¬ 
tinues,  “the  tendency  toward 
supplying  small  background 
mortises  and  small  space  illu.s- 
trations  has  helped  improve 
this  advertising  tremendously.  It 
is  one  thing  to  show  an  account 
a  straight  type  spec  layout  and 
another  to  present  him  with  a 
striking  mortise  type  ad.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  the  5-inch 
to  20-inch  advertisement.  These 
accounts  know  that  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  their  advertising  can 
well  be  determined  by  its  eye 
appeal  in  the  newspaper.  When 
a  man  sees  this  eye  appeal  over 
his  signature,  the  first  line  of 
sales  resistance  is  broken.” 

Careful  selection  of  specs  for 
local  color  ads  is  advised  by 
Binghamton’s  Mr.  O’Brien,  who 
suggests  close  attention  to  retail 
trends. 

“Remember  tbe  Davy  Crockett 
hats?”  he  writes.  “When  the  fad 
hit,  there  just  were  no  mats. 
The  trends  should  be  followed 
closely,  and  timely  and  seasonal 
items  quickly  made  available.” 

Most  frequently  voiced  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  is  probably  this 
one,  as  expressed  by  Rochester’s 
Mr.  Fischer: 

“With  everyone  drawing  out 
atmosphere  illustrations  day 
after  day,  the  better  illustra¬ 
tions  don’t  last  long.” 


E&P  Citation 

{Continued  from  page  18) 


sell  the  doughnuts  eight  to  a 
box  for  39c  in  supermarkets. 

Mr.  Rosenthal,  who  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  advertising  the 
new  doughnuts  as  well  as  the 
continuing  ads  for  the  coffee, 
was  vicepresident  and  market¬ 
ing  director  of  Donahue  &  Co. 
for  12  years  before  coming  to 
Chock  Full  o’  Nuts.  Right  after 
he  was  graduated  from  George 
Washington  University  with  an 
MA  degree  in  1933  he  started 
working  for  the  National  Coffee 
Association.  From  1937  to  1940 
he  was  advertising  manager  for 
Savarin  Coffee.  After  two  years 
of  war  service,  in  1943  he  started 
handling  advertising  of  the  Pan 
American  Coffee  Bureau,  leav¬ 
ing  them  to  go  to  Donohue  & 
Co.  in  1947.  For  a  while  D&C 
handled  the  (Jhock  Full  o’  Nuts 
coffee  advertising.  But  it  was 
switched  to  Grey  Advertising 
Agency,  which  held  the  account 
'  until  June  1960  when  Peerless 
jwas  formed  and  Mr.  Rosenthal 
iput  in  charge. 
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BUY  ALL  3  OF  THE  BIG  3  AND  SAVE  9%  CENTS  A  LINE 


JOLIIE 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  MARKET  ON  THE  MOVE! 

By  seaway,  airway,  railway,  and  toUway,  Northern  Illinois  is  a  Market  on  the  Move — growing  and  going  places  fast 
Elgin,  Aurora,  and  Joliet  are  trading  centers  for  this  seven-county  growth  area  stretching  outward  from  Chicago.  And 
the  market’s  three  dominant  daily  newspapers  are  the  Elgin  Courier-^fews,  Aurora  Beacon-News,  Joliet  Heraid-News. 
When  you  buy  all  three  you  save  9Vi  cents  a  line. 

THE  BIG  3  MARKET  SOLD  BY  THE  COPLEY  BIG  3  NEWSPAPERS 


ELGIN 

COURIER-NEWS 


AURORA 

BEACON-NEWS 


JOLIET 

HERALD-NEWS 


■THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


^  Copki  Meuispofz&ts 


15  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois  —  Springfield,  Illinois  —  San  Diego,  CaHfomia  —  and  Greater  Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Coplay 
Washington  Bureau  and  The  Copley  News  Service.  REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  NELSON  ROBERTS  A  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


AD  AGENCIES 


Mr.  Rubel  said.  “Public  owner-  a  reporter  for  the  Paterron 
ship  will  result  in  the  doubling?  (N.  J.)  Evening  News  from 
or  quadrupling?  the  value  of  an  1952  to  1955,  and  a  reporter  and 
agency’s  capital  stock  and  will  columnist  for  the  Po»8atc-Ch7tt<n 
permit  more  rapid  expansion  (N.  J.)  Herald-News  from  19.'»5 
and  the  development  of  an  inter-  to  1959. 
national  business,  which  is  a  «  «  * 

requisite  for  many  agencies  •  The  Bergen  County  Ram- 
today.  bier  Dealers  Association  of  New 

“Public  ownership,”  he  con-  Jersey  has  appointed  Geyer, 
More  mergers,  public  owner-  areas  of  marketing,  as  well  ^  tinned,  “will  provide  for  a  Morey,  Madden  &  Ballard,  Inc., 
ship  of  some  agencies,  more  the  skill  to  produce  mass  media  simpler  method  of  the  transfer  as  its  agency.  Principal  activity 
inclusive  marketing  services  and  advertising.  “Since  the  commis-  of  ownership  interests  as  key  for  the  current  quarter  is  in 
more  fee  compensation  are  the  sion  system  of  compensation  pro-  agency  executives  retire  from  newspapers  and  billboards, 
coming  trends  in  the  advertising  vides  special  rewards  for  those  business.  Public  ownership  •  *  * 

agency  business,  according  to  who  secure  and  hold  large  adver-  only  be  available  to  the  large  •  Michael  J.  Donovan,  asso- 
Ira  Rubel  agency  management  tising  accounts,”  he  said,  “an  agencies  where  the  diversifica-  ciate  media  director  at  BBDO, 
expert.  even  greater  emphasis  is  placed  tion  of  its  own  personnel  and  has  been  elected  a  vicepresident. 

His  forecast  was  made  last  on  expansion  of  an  agency’s  clients’  accounts  is  sufficient  to  • 

week  to  90  agency  p^idents  volume.”  minimize  risks.”  Aaencv  Chances  Name, 

and  treasurers  attending  an  n  ^  vx  j 

agency  management  workshop  Pubuo  Ownership  Trend  Promotes  Dept.  Heads 

sponsored  by  New  York  Univer-  According  to  Mr.  Rubel,  very  Rubel  said  that  as  agen-  Bi'FFALO,  N.  Y. 


who  do  the  trimming  and  adding. 


pmblished  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


U.S.  He So\ ift  Formulae  Forll.iN. 

ymrmam  Ia-ihI*  Wnen  To  30-16 


The  El  Pato  Timet  it 
Sunday  newspaper  of  the 
fifth  city  in  Texas  and  of  the 
fabulous  Southwest... 
twenty-four  counties  of 
West  Texas  and  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  This  is  the  largest,  and 
one  of  the  fastest  growing 
retail  trading  zones  in 
America,  with  an  annual 
growth  rate  more  than  three 
times  the  national  average. 
In  this  billion  dollar  market, 
the  Sunday  Timas  is  home- 
delivered  in  practically 
every  city,  town  and  hamlet 


Now,  for  the  third  time  in 
sixty  days.  Parade  hits  an¬ 
other  all-time  high  in  circu¬ 
lation,  reaching  10,604,430 
homes  through  68  strong 
newspapers.  Now  five  great 
Texas  newspapers— the 
Beaumont  Enterprise,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  thp  El 
Paso  Times,  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram  and  the 
Houston  Chronicle  — give 
Parade  by  far  the  largest 
Texas  circulation  of  any  syn¬ 
dicated  Sunday  magazine. 


Another  great  Texas  newspaper 


^  tea  mmifi 


EL  PASO,  TEXAS.  SUNDAY.  OCTOBER  8.  1961 


as  its  only  syndicated  Sunday  magazine, 
beginning  January  7th,  1962 


Ads  Help  Counter 
Inferiority  Complc 


Governor  Homer  A.  Holt,  will 
appear  in  92  newspapers  end  if 
November. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  man  for  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
The  Chesapeake  and  Po-  Inc.,  the  company’s  advertising 
tomac  Telephone  Company,  one  counsel,  as  “widespread  and  im- 
of  the  largest  industries  in  West  pressive”.  A  C.  &  P.  executive 
Virginia,  has  started  an  ambi-  reports  that  the  company  is  re- 
tious  advertising  campaign  to  ceiving  extraordinary  praise  for 
remind  the  citizens  of  the  Moun-  the  ad,  both  in  letters  from  the 
tain  State  of  the  assets  and  public  and  in  the  editorial  col- 
future  the  state  possesses.  umns  of  West  Virginia  news- 

West  Virginia  was  spotlighted  papers, 
in  magazine  articles  and  in  The  first  ad  in  a  series  of 
news  reports  of  the  pivotal  1960  eight  is  headlined  “What  is  a 
presidential  primary  election  as  hillbilly?”  and  is  written  in  the 
a  depressed  area  and  its  people,  form  of  a  guest  editorial  by  J. 
the  C&P  Telephone  Company  Franklin  Comstock,  publisher  of 
felt,  might  well  be  on  the  way  the  West  Virginia  Hillbilly 
to  a  statewide  inferiority  com-  Weekly. 

plex  with  their  preoccupation  The  five  column  by  14  inch 
of  the  state’s  liabilities  and  be-  ad  described  a  West  Virginia 
come  forgetful  of  its  assets.  Hillbilly  as  a  man  with  wealth 
The  telephone  company’s  cam-  underfoot.  “He  has  his  troubles 
paign,  with  its  theme  line  of  but  plenty  of  toughness  and 
“Look  to  the  Wealth  of  West  faith  to  stick  it  out.” 

Virginia”  started  in  early  Octo-  “Now  it’s  time  .  .  This  state 
ber.  has  some  doing  to  get  done”, 

Comstock  says.  “And  how  well 
we  do  it  depends  on  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  ourselves,”  the  editorial 
stated. 

“Now  is  the  time,”  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock  continued.  “We’re  getting 


the  roads.  We’ve  got  the  tech-  since  lyorf  as  director  oi  in- 
nology  to  reap  the  rewards  of  relations, 

our  waiting.  We’re  developing  ,  CIG-sponsored  advertisements 
our  tourist  attractions,  our  cul-  scheduled  in  national 

tural  potentials,  magnets  to  Publications  and  in  some  40 
bring  people  to  us  to  find  out  newspapers, 

about  the  hillbilly  of  today  .  .  .”  attention  and 

support  for  a  very  good  reason, 
.\d  Lauded  President  Mueller  said.  “In  the 

.  final  analysis,  an  area  develop- 

After  reviewing  the  program  program  can  succeed  only 

and  the  first  ad.  Governor  W. 

\\.  Barron  called  it  One  of  the  industrial  development  and 

best  promotions  of  West  Vir- 

ginia  I  ve  seen.  effort  to  help  the  cause.  And 

In  a  lead  ^itorial,  the  Hunt-  ^  stimulated  to  want 

ington  Herald-Dispatch  lauded  to  work  for  it.” 

the  ad  for  “the  corr^tion  of  a  jyjr.  McMahon  said  the  firm 
distorted  image  and  the  re-  inventory  of  ex- 

awakening  of  citizen  apprecia-  industrial  facilities,  an 

tion  for  a  ^at  but  much  ma-  ..industrial  Plant  Index.”  Also, 
li^ed  state.  Not  the  least  of  its  will  compile  a  “Products 

attractions  stem  from  its  com-  ^^d  Service  Index,”  available 
mercial  sponsorship.  For  this  industrial  or  business  con- 
excursion  into  a  dynamic  field  interested  in  Colorado, 

of  public  service,  above  and  be¬ 
yond  the  call  of  materialistic  • 

salesmanship,  we  salute  the 

Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele-  Editor  Writes  Prize 
phone  Co.,  of  West  Virginia.”  Eggay  on  Advertising 
Several  newspapers  called  at-  ^  ^ 

tention  to  the  advertisement  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

news  stories  and  one  headlined  John  C.  Hadley,  assistant 
a  bold  face  box  on  Page  One,  managing  editor  of  the  Demo- 
“Please  Read  It.”  crat  and  Chronicle  here,  has  won 

first  prize  in  a  Gannett  compe- 
.4  Departure  tition  for  the  best  essay  on  “How 

W.  M.  Ellinghouse,  vicepresi-  important  is  advertising  to  our 
dent  of  the  C&P,  pointed  out  economy. 

that  the  campaign  is  a  de-  The  competition  was  open  to 
parture  from  normal  Bell  Sys-  editors,  ^itorial  writers  and 
tern  advertising  in  that  its  pur-  riders  of  the  Rochester 

pose  is  not  telephone-centered.  Times-Umon  and  Democrat  and 
“We,  as  a  corporate  citizen  of  Chronicle  and  to  the  staff  of  the 
West  Virginia,  are  undei^king  Washington  bureau  of  Gannett 
to  help  end  the  negative,  perse-  News  Service.  First  prize  was  a 
cuted  feeling  that  appears  to  recorder, 

have  existed  in  our  state  during  Mr-  Hadley  referred  to  adver- 
the  recent  period  of  economic  tising  as  “the  greatest  single 


‘Widespread,  Impressive' 

Response  to  the  initial  ad, 
which  ran  three  times  in  27 
daily  and  65  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  described  by  a  spokes- 


ANALY5IS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 
REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 


plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 


CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 


in  Rochester  Newspapers 

5,609,988 

11,544,451 


Agencies  Join  Media 
To  Improve  Print  Ads 


Advertising  agency  and  pub-  to  rise,  the  agency  men  were 
lication  production  executives  assured  that  there  was  constant 
are  improving  print  media  improvement  in  letterpress  and 
advertising  by  working  closely  supplement  gravure  printing, 
with  one  another.  ~  ^  ,  n 

An  example  of  this  coopera-  3-Color  Process 

tion  took  place  at  the  eastern  William  D.  Rinehart,  director 
area  conference  of  the  American  of  the  mechanical  and  service 
Association  of  Advertising  division,  ANPA  Research  Insti- 
Agencies  in  New  York,  Nov.  16,  tute,  was  asked  how  agencies 
when  George  H.  Andrew,  pro-  could  cooperate  in  improving 
duction  supervisor  of  Sullivan,  partial  page  ROP  color.  He 
Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles,  mar-  recommended  that  the  three- 
shalled  six  experts  to  answer  color  process  be  used  instead  of 
questions  asked  by  more  than  including  black. 

100  agency  representatives.  “The  black  should  not  be  in 

Questions  revealed  interest  in  tjje  process  areas,  but  only  for 
newspaper  color,  both  ROP  and  type  in  non-registering  areas,” 
preprint  inserts,  and  also  the  he  explained.  “The  reason  for 
increasing  trend  toward  use  of  this  is  that  many  newspapers  do 
offset  in  newspaper  production,  not  have  a  fifth  cylinder  on  their 

Agency  questioners  expressed  press  units,  nor  can  they  patch 
concern  over  increased  costs  for  the  black  process  into  the  edi- 
photoengraving  plates  and  over  torial  page, 
the  possibility  that  the  addition  “Even  if  it  is  patched  in,  the 
of  regional  editions  by  magazines  newspaper  cannot  nickel  the 
with  increased  need  for  starts  black  plate.  Consequently  the 
and  stops  of  presses  and  grow-  highlight  dots  will  start  to 
ing  circulation  of  both  maga-  muddy  the  reproduction.” 
zines  and  supplements  might  Mr.  Rinehart  told  of  the  color 
hurt  reproduction.  Told  that  reproduction  service  being  given 
costs  seemingly  must  continue  to  agencies  by  the  Research 

Institute.  A  committee  of  20 
jk  I  IT |U|  T|  O  newspaper  production  experts 
hIJ  I  |J|y|U  I  llj  strategically  located  throughout 
WIfinilw  country  are  available  to  go 

A I  rH  anywhere  to  work  with  agencies 

1,1  r  11 IV  Ira  If  in  the  early  stages  of  preparing 

"W  material  for  ROP  color.  It  has 

resulted  in  greatly  improved 
Ul  reproduction,  he  said. 

INK  FOUNTAINS 

■  WWIl  Irilllw  The  Institute  is  also  working 
with  the  4-A  production  com- 
Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub-  mittee  in  revising  standards  for 
bing  of  removable  fountains.  i  ^  i  r  T>r>T> 

preparing  materials  for  ROP 

color  Teproductlon  which  will  be 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work  ,  .  T  •  ,  xi. 

automatically  —  let  mechan-  less  technical  than  those  pres- 

ical  agitation  free  employees  ently  available.  In  order  to  make 

for  profitable  work.  tbe  terminology  more  readily 

•  Cuts  Hand  Labor  to  Less  LIVE  CUSTOMERS” 

•  Cuts  Cleaning  Time  in  Half  people  who  want 

•  Eliminates  Fire  Hazards  something  and  who  have 

•  Assures  Complete  Cleaning  , 

the  money  or  credit  to 

buy  it  NOW  \  Want  to 
^  know  where  they  are  ? 

Lll  wr.' 

PHONE 

CLEVELAND 

BmiHtillMliBM  Plain  Dealer 

EQUIPMENT  DIVISION  Represetiltd  by  Crestner  &  Woodward 


Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub¬ 
bing  of  removable  fountains. 

Let  this  modern,  proved 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work 
automatically  —  let  mechan¬ 
ical  agitation  free  employees 
for  profitable  work. 


•  Cuts  Hand  Labor  to  Less 
Than  5  Minutes 

•  Cuts  Cleaning  Time  in  Half 

•  Eliminates  Fire  Hazards 

•  Assures  Complete  Cleaning 


m 


WHITE  FOR 
INFORMATION  TO 


magnus 

137  South  Ave.,  Garwood,  New  lersey 


understood,  a  questionnaire  was 
addressed  to  agency  executives, 
from  which  a  high  percentage 
of  returns  has  so  far  been 
received  that  is  proving  most 
helpful. 

Working  with  Bruce  H.  Logan, 
vicepresident  of  the  Preprint 
Corporation,  the  Institute  is 
also  preparing  a  bulletin  on  how 
to  handle  Hi-Fi  preprints  in  the 
best  way.  This  should  be  ready 
for  distribution  early  next  year. 

In  regard  to  offset  production 
of  newspapers,  Mr.  Rinehart 
said  that  now  43  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  using  that  printing 
method.  Eighty  percent  of  them 
are  of  small  circulation,  ranging 
between  8,000  and  10,000.  Next 
year,  however,  the  Williamsport 
Grit  will  print  1,000,000  circu¬ 
lation  by  offset  and  the  4-A 
print  piWuction  committee  will 
include  recommended  materials 
to  be  supplied  in  its  forthcoming 
bulletin.  Essentially  what  should 
be  supplied  is  a  good  glossy 
repro  proof  of  what  is  sent  for 
letterpress  reproduction,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Rinehart.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  to  make  sure  that  the 
proof  is  sent  rolled  instead  of 
folded.  Mr.  Rinehart  added  that 
the  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  was  the  only  offset  daily 
he  knew  that  was  using  four- 
colors. 

Good  Gra^Tire  Printing 

Joseph  G.  Wright,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  for  manufacturing  of  This 
Week,  another  of  the  experts 
on  the  panel,  was  asked  what 
agencies  could  do  to  help  assure 
good  gravure  printing. 

“First  of  all,  and  obvious, 
give  us  good  material  and  on 
time,”  he  said.  “Secondly,  make 
certain  you  start  with  clean  art. 
Checking  back  we  have  often 
found  that  original  artwork  has 
been  retouched  so  many  times 
that  when  it  comes  to  the 
engraver  it  is  in  dirty  condition, 
and  on  top  of  all  that  has  been 
done  the  engraver  is  asked  to 
make  even  further  changes. 

“It  would  really  help  if  you 
would  call  us  in  during  the  early 
stages  of  preparing  a  campaign. 
If  we  knew  then  what  you  had 
in  mind  we  could  work  with  you 
to  make  certain  you  would  get 
the  best  possible  printing. 

“Quality  of  gra\Tire  printing 
has  uniformly  improved  over 
the  past  several  years,”  Mr. 
Wright  continued.  “This  is  true 
not  only  of  publications  but  also 
of  the  preprint  rolls  prepared 
I  for  Hi-Fi  newspaper  insertion. 

I  The  top  Sunday  supplements 
and  also  Look,  Seventeen 
Women’s  Day  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  better  in  appearance  than 
,they  were  five  years  ago.  The 
few  independent  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments  that  are  not  up  to  the 
I  highest  standards  are  either 


using  a  poor  grade  of  newsprii  t, 
are  keying  their  ink  to  brown, 
or  just  don’t  have  good  printi  is 
working  for  them.” 

Can’t  Afford  a  Strike 

Peter  F.  Reagan  Jr.,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Electro- 
typers  and  Stereotypers  Assoc  i¬ 
ation  of  New  York,  revealed 
that  the  recent  negotiations  with 
the  typographical  union  resulted 
in  a  wage  increase  of  $11  a  week 
spread  over  the  next  two  years 
in  commercial  .shops  as  com¬ 
pared  to  the  $7  wage  package 
negotiated  by  the  Publishers 
Association  of  New  York  City. 

“The  newspapers  seem  to  lie 
willing  to  shut  down  not  only  in 
New  York,  but  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,”  Mr.  Reagan  said.  “The 
commercial  houses,  however, 
cannot  afford  a  strike.  There¬ 
fore,  the  price  spiral  in  electro¬ 
typing  and  stereotyping  will  not 
slow  down.” 

Mr.  Reagan  said  45%  of  costs 
were  in  wages,  and  as  costs  go 
up  prices  must  follow. 

Others  on  the  panel  answering 
agency  questions  were  Joseph 
Sauer,  superintendent  of  manu¬ 
facturing  of  the  McCall  Corpor¬ 
ation;  Michael  Bruno,  research 
director.  Lithographic  Technical 
Foundation,  and  Emil  Weltz, 
managing  director  of  the  Photo¬ 
engravers  Board  of  Trade,  New 
York. 


Free  UN  Mats  Offered 
To  Dailies,  Weeklies 

The  United  States  Committee 
for  the  United  Nations  is  offer¬ 
ing  free  600-line  newspaper  mats 
of  ads  inviting  people  to  become 
an  ambassador  for  the  United 
Nations  by  keeping  themselves 
and  others  informed  on  accomp¬ 
lishments  and  future  goals  of  the 
UN. 

According  to  Dorothy  Crook, 
executive  director  of  the  U.S. 
Committee  for  the  UN,  the  ads 
were  prepared  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  Advertising  Council 
and  are  available  by  writing  to 
her  at  375  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


jssible  printing.  Gene  Blackwell  Joins 
of  graNmre  printing  gales  Staff 

rmly  improved  over 

several  years,”  Mr.  Gene  Blackwell,  for  eight 
itinued.  “This  is  true  years  director  of  research  and 
publications  but  also  promotion  for  the  American 
jprint  rolls  prepared  Weekly  Chicago  office,  has  joined 
newspaper  insertion,  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of  Metro- 
Sunday  supplements  politan  Sunday  Newspapers, 
Look,  Seventeen  Inc. 

Day  are  unquestion-  Mr.  Blackwell  also  has  been 
!•  in  appearance  than  with  McCann-Erickson  and 
five  years  ago.  The  Cruttenden  and  Eger  advertising 
ndent  Sunday  supple-  agencies,  as  well  as  the  Hoover 
t  are  not  up  to  the  Company  and  the  Borden  Fluid 
tandards  are  either  Milk  Division. 
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HOW  MUCH  MORE  IS  IT  COSTING  YOU  TO 
SET  TYPE  WITHOUT  TELETYPESETTER®? 

•  Plenty. .  .whether  you're  a  metropolitan 
or  a  small  city  daily  or  a  country  weekly. 
Teletypesetter  can  reduce  linecasting 
composition  costs  40^  or  more. 

•  The  TTS®  system  of  automatic  typeset¬ 
ting  separates  a  single  complex  operation 
into  two  simple  operations.  The  result 
nearly  doubles  the  output  of  manually 
operated  standard  linecasting  machines 
...triples  that  of  high  speed  machines. 


ANSWERS  to  questions 
commonly  asked  about 

TELETYPESEnER® 


Is  speed  the  only  advantage  of 
T  eletypesetter? 

No.  Tape  can  be  punched  at  any 
time.  It  can  be  used  immediately  or 
stored  for  later  use,  thus  permitting 
the  most  efficient  allocation  of  plant 
space  and  work  load.  It  streamlines 
your  composing  room  procedures, 
because  you  eliminate  the  peaks  and 
valleys  of  stop  and  go  manual  opera¬ 
tion  of  your  linecasting  machines. 


•  TTS  operation  is  easy.  Copy  is  prepared 
in  justified  lines  on  a  high  speed  Per¬ 
forator  in  tape  form.  A  competent  touch- 
typist  can  punch  tape  at  speeds  of  400  or 
more  lines  per  hour.  The  tape  is  then  fed 
into  the  Operating  Unit  installed  on  the 
linecaster.  Type  is  cast  automatically 
at  the  machine's  full  rated  capacity. 

•  The  coupon  will  bring  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  without  obligation. 


Do  we  punch  all  the  tape  ourselves? 

You  punch  tape  right  in  your  plant, 
but  in  addition,  wire  service  news 
and  market  reports  can  be  reper¬ 
forated  and  fed  directly  into  your 
linecasting  machines. 


Is  the  Teletypesetter  system  easy 
to  operate  and  maintain? 

TTS  is  a  simple  mechanical  system. 
Any  competent  touch-typist  can 
operate  the  Perforator.  The  TTS 
Operating  Unit  operates  the  linecast¬ 
ing  machine  automatically  by  means 
of  the  perforated  tape.  Maintenance 
is  easy,  your  present  personnel  can 
learn  to  service  TTS  in  a  very  short 
period.  A  tuition-free  school  is 
available  to  all  customers’  mainte¬ 
nance  personnel. 


Can  we  afford  Teletypesetter? 

Surely.  Since  TTS  can  increase  your 
production  100%  or  more,  you  can’t 
afford  not  to  investigate  its  pos¬ 
sibilities.  A  Fairchild  Engineer  will 
be  happy  to  provide  you  with  an 
expert  analysis  of  your  present  and 
future  requirements. 


Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Dept.  FGE  63 

Wf  mam 

Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  L.  1.,  N.  Y. 

FAIRCHILD  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT 

Please  send  me  “More  Type  in  Less  Time.” 

V  DIVISION  OF 

KIAUF 

M  FAIRCHILD  CAMERA  AND  INSTRUMENT  CORF. 
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RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Handbook 
For  Small 

If  you’re  planning  on  Riving 
a  Christmas  gift  to  any  of  your 
retail  accounts,  you  might  con¬ 
sider  a  copy  of  “Successful 
Newspaper  Advertising  for 
Smaller  Stores,”  a  16-page 
mimeographed  handbook  by  Ben 
Ashell  of  Fashion  Topix,  Ingle¬ 
wood,  Calif. 

Priced  at  $1  a  copy,  this 
handbook  is  aimed  at  helping 
retailers  get  better  results  from 
their  newspaper  advertising. 
Contents  include:  “The  Truth 
Does  Not  Have  To  Be  Dull” 
(based  on  an  interview  with  Bill 
Bernbach,  president  of  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  Inc.) ;  “Effec¬ 
tive  Newspaper  Advertising  for 
Smaller  Retailers”;  “How  De¬ 
partment  Stores  ‘Merchandise’ 
Their  Newspaper  Advertising”; 
“How  To  Budget  for  Profitable 
Advertising”;  and  “How  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Salesmen 
Help  Retailers  Get  Results.” 

Mr.  Ashell  has  based  his 
manual  on  the  experiences  of 
small  and  large  stores  as  well  as 


A  Guide 
Stores 

on  his  own  25  years  experience 
as  a  small  store  owner.  His 
address  is  Box  877,  Inglewood, 
Calif. 

*  «  « 

YULE  GIFT  GL  IDE 

A  special  eight-page  “Christ¬ 
mas  Gift  Guide”  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  section,  containing  56 
columns  of  editorial  news  and 
photos,  has  been  released  to 
Stamps-Conhaim- Whitehead 
Senior  Newspaper  Service  sub- 
scril)ers. 

With  recent  forecasts  pre¬ 
dicting  an  upswing  in  business 
(E&P,  Nov.  18,  page  24),  Laur¬ 
ence  A.  Whitehead,  executive 
vicepresident,  believes  the  added 
selling  ideas  for  pre-Christmas 
selling  will  help  newspapers 
achieve  their  ad  linage  objectives 
for  1961. 

*  «  « 

MEKIM.AMTS  AND  PARKING 

Merchants  are  the  severe 
critics  of  dowmtown  parking 
while  shoppers  who  drive  com¬ 


This  is 
24  pt 
Hobo  . . . 


C  O  R  RO  R  ATI  O  N  •  »u»no.*»»  o»  Wesrern  ElAtm  ivmpany  <hq. 
Department  54E,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


plain  far  less  and  usually  know 
where  to  find  downtown  parking 
space,  according  to  interviews 
with  shoppers  and  merchants  in 
some  25  cities. 

The  interviews  were  concreted 
by  Laurence  Alexander,  presi¬ 
dent,  National  Downtown  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  and  editor  of  the 
Downtown  Idea  Exchange  bulle¬ 
tin.  These  and  other  interesting 
findings  are  discussed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  in  his  current  bulle¬ 
tin  No.  21. 


Use  of  Area 


phone  number  listed  in  the 
advertisement  was  incomplete 
for  prospective  dude  ranchers 
liv’’  'g  outside  the  914  area. 

In  reverse,  some  telephone 
users  in  the  914  region  answer¬ 
ing  an  airlines  advertisement 
failed  to  ring  the  airline's’ 
OLympia  number  in  New  Y’ork 
City.  Since  the  212  area  code 
was  omitted  in  the  ad,  these 
persons  neglected  to  use  it  and 
therefore  reached  a  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  lumber  dealer  with  an  OLiver 
number  containing  the  same  five 
figures. 

10(1  Areas 


Phone  Codes 
In  Ads  Urged 

The  Bell  System  is  urging 
advertisers  to  include  telephone 
area  codes  alongside  phone  num¬ 
bers  in  ads  designed  to  draw 
out-of-town  response. 

These  three-digit  area  codes 
designate  a  specific  part  of  the 
country,  thereby  serving  much 
the  same  purpose  as  the  name  of 
a  state  in  a  mailing  address. 
They  automatically  route  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  one  area  to 
another. 

Without  them,  calls  promptevl 
by  advertising  may  go  astray. 
This  is  especially  true  in  more 
populous  states,  which  have 
several  telephone  areas,  and 
in  metropolitan  areas  which 
sprawl  beyond  governmental 
boundaries. 

New  York  City  is  a  good 
example  of  the  latter.  Manhattan 


The  U.S.  and  Canada  have 
been  divided  into  more  than  100 
telephone  areas,  each  with  its 
own  code.  U.sed  both  by  persons 
who  can  dial  their  long  distance 
calls  and  by  those  who  place 
calls  through  an  operator,  these 
area  covies  enable  dial  switching 
equipment  to  swiftly  pinpoint 
one  specific  telephone  in  a  nation 
of  75  million  phones. 

A  Bell  System  review  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  showed  a  wide 
range  in  the  proportion  of 
advertisements  requiring  area 
codes  with  phone  numbers — less 
than  one  per  cent  in  some  news¬ 
papers,  as  high  as  oB'/c  in  others. 
The  area  code  usually  can  be 
included  without  increasing  the 
size  of  ads,  even  in  the  classified 
columns. 

When  area  codes  are  appropri¬ 
ate,  both  the  advertiser  and  his 
prospective  customer  will  bene¬ 
fit  by  having  them  listed  along¬ 
side  phone  numbers. 

• 

S-H  Releases  IStli 


is  designated  by  area  code  212, 
while  the  suburban  region  north 
of  it  is  area  code  914. 

A  dude  ranch  in  the  914  area 
recently  advertised  in  New  York 
City  newspapers  without  attract¬ 
ing  a  single  telephone  call  to  the 
ranch.  But  a  telephone  user  in 
jManhattan — with  the  same 
jYUkon  telephone  number  as  the 
ranch — w’as  flooded  with  calls. 
.Without  the  area  code,  the  tele- 


No  discriminatory 
rate  differential  in 
News-Journal  Papers, 
Wilmington,  Delaware 
America’s  only 
SINGLE-RATE 
SINGLE-STATE 
market  area 


For  details  of  Wilmington  Plan 
contact:  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley 
or,  News-Journal  Papers. 
Wilmington,  Delaware  < 


Grocery  Survey 

The  15th  annual  survey  of 
Grocery  Product  Distribution 
has  just  been  completed  by 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
according  to  Harold  Riesz,  direc¬ 
tor  of  promotion  and  research. 

The  research  was  done  in  13 
cities  between  April  3  and  Aug. 
3  of  this  year.  The  survey  covers 
71  classifications  of  grocery 
store-type  merchandise,  and 
lists  all  brands,  including  pri¬ 
vate  labels,  found  in  the  stores 
of  the  67  corporate  chains 
included  in  the  survey. 

The  report  contains  store-by¬ 
store  and  market-by-market  dis¬ 
tribution  patterns  along  with 
data  on  the  numbers  of  food 
stores  and  total  volume,  as  well 
as  the  number  of  stores  operated 
by  each  corporate  and  voluntary 
chain  in  each  market.  Estimates 
on  the  percent  of  total  dollar 
volume  are  also  shown. 

Copies  of  the  report  are  avail¬ 
able  at  no  charge  from  all  S-H 
newspapers  and  advertising 
sales  offices,  or  by  writing  to  Mr. 
Riesz  at  230  Park  Avenue,  New 
York  17,  N.  Y. 
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the  birth  of  a  new  era 
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This  is  Wood 

If  is  also  fhe  birfb  of  a  new  era  fn  news-’ 
paper  printing. 

Thanks  to  Wood  Hong's  first  half 
century  of  research  and  development  — 
which  produced  the  first  successful  Ameri¬ 
can  dry  mot;  the  first  successful  one- 
piece,  no-pock  mot;  the  first  mill  coated 
mot;  the  first  successful  mill  conditioned 
mot;  the  first  multiple  cost  mot  —  better 
stereotype  plates  are  being  produced 
faster  and  more  economically. 


ne«^'j!jaj 


confidefitly  upon  Woo<f  Hong 
mediate,  helpful  response  to  its  needs. 
This  response  may  come  in  the  form  of 
good  service  or  it  may  be  special  re¬ 
search  or  production  to  solve  the  cus¬ 
tomer's  individual  problems. 

And  all  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
next  half  century  should  bring  even 
greater  achievements.  Already  a  huge 
new  expansion  program  promises  to  out- 
shadow  the  pioneering  advances  made 
in  the  exciting  first  50  yearsl 


ONi  PiECE  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat 

A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTYPING 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  8S1  FIFTH  AVE.;  PHONE:  MU  7-2980 
SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  191  1 
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headliner  mark  II 

70.000  p  P  R- 


URBANITE 


some  people 
still  think  Goss 
just  makes 
presses 


That’s  primarily  because  we 
build  so  many — the  only  com¬ 
plete  line  of  newspaper  presses 
available — letterpress,  offset  and 
rotogravure.  In  fact,  3  out  of 
4  American  daily  newspapers  are 
printed  on  Goss  presses.  And  the 
biggest  multi-color  magazine 
presses  are  Goss. 

Intimate  contact  with  small  to 
large  publications,  however,  has 
given  us  broad  experience  that 
goes  far  beyond  the  pressroom. 
Actually,  our  everyday  job  is  to 
help  publishers  plan,  equip  and 
coordinate  plant  production — in 
paper  storeroom,  stereo  depart¬ 
ment,  reel  room,  pressroom, 
and  mailroom. 

Does  your  plant  operation 
leave  room  for  improvement  in 
any  of  these  areas?  Goss  can 
help  you  make  sure  of  getting 
the  most  efficient  production  — 
the  best  return  on  investment. 

Thinking  of  changes?  You’ll 
gain  most  by  calling  Goss  first. 


2^ 
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HEADLINER'  MARK  I 


COX-O-TYPE 


WEB-FED  FLATBED 


SUBURBAN-  WEB-FED  OFFSET 
16,000  P  P  H  . 


2  Men  from  Bulletin 
Capture  Phila.  Prizes 

Philadelphia 

John  G.  McCullough  of  the 
Bulletin  won  the  Philadelphia  _  .  1  r'l  1» 

Press  Association’s  1961  Award  ^-^6  Angeles  LilUO 
for  reporting  for  a  series  of  Awards  $6100  Prizes 
articles  on  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Green. 

Hugh  Flaherty,  also  of  the 
Bulletin,  took  top  honors  in  the 
writing  category  with  his  Sun¬ 
day  feature  describing  a  day  in 
Municipal  Court. 

It  marked  the  first  time  in 
PPA  history  that  both  winners 
were  members  of  the  same  staff. 

The  men  were  presented  with 
plaques  and  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds 
by  Association  President  Henry 
W.  Messaros  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  organization’s  17th  annual 
dinner-dance. 

Runners-up  in  the  reporting 
category  were  Inquirer  financial 
editor  Royal  H.  Plenty  for  a 
series  on  water  company  rates, 
a  Bulletin  team  for  its  work 
on  a  school  series,  Thomas  A. 

Frayne  and  Bayard  Brunt  of 
the  Bulletin  for  a  political  pay¬ 
off  expose,  and  Frank  H.  Weir 
of  the  Inquirer  for  seven  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  problem  of  relief. 

In  the  writing  category,  the 
runners-up  were:  George  Kiseda 
of  the  Daily  News  for  his  ac¬ 
count  of  Mayor  Dilworth’s  visit 
to  explain  a  proposed  neighbor¬ 
hood  tax  on  street  parking, 

James  O’Brien  of  the  News  for 
a  story  on  an  anti-radar  device 
for  automobiles,  Leonard  J.  Mc¬ 
Adams  of  the  Inquirer  for  a 
story  on  a  stolen  trolley  and 
Frederick  McCord  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin  for  an  obituary  on  Bam¬ 
boo,  a  gorilla  at  the  local  Zoo. 


As  an  added  convenience  to  readers. 
FOOTWEAR  NEWS  has  introduced 
two  new  editorial  sections.  All  fi¬ 
nancial  news  of  the  industry,  as 
well  as  military  procurement  are 
now  concentrated  in  individual  sec¬ 
tions.  The  financial  news  package 
also  contains  a  new  feature — a  spe¬ 
cial  report  on  recent  public  stock 
issues.  Military  procurement  news 
appears  in  the  men’s  footwear  sec¬ 
tion  under  the  heading,  “Supplying 
the  Armed  Services.” 


Morton  Stark,  editor  of  DRLG 
NEWS  WEEKLY,  has  just  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  a  new 
general  reporter  to  the  editorial  stall 
of  the  paper.  He  is  Martin  Fox,  who 
was  formerly  with  the  Hackensack, 
N.  J.,  Bergen  Record. 


OFFICER  — J.  Le«  Johnson  III, 
civic  loader,  lawyer  and  former 
president  of  a  lumber  company,  is 
newly  •  elected  vicepresident  of 
Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  publisher 
of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  and  owner  of  WBAP 
radio  and  television  stations. 


Fairchild’s  correspondents’  director, 
Harriet  Mackintosh,  has  just  made 
known  the  appointment  of  a  news 
representative  for  the  company  in 
Holland  and  Belgium.  He  is  Jona¬ 
than  Stemburg,  who  will  cover  both 
countries  from  his  base  in  Brussels. 


General  Publications;  outdoor  Goss  Scholarship 
column  —  Bill  Dredge,  Times:  »  »  i* 

editorial  on  free  enterprise  -  Given  to  Indian 
Edsel  Newton,  Bellflower  Her-  Chicago 

aid;  home  design  story  —  Tom  The  Goss  Company,  a  division 
Cameron,  Times;  automotive  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Inc.,  has 
story  —  Bill  Dredge,  Times;  announced  the  granting  of  a 
movie  industry  story  —  Bill  two-year  scholarship  to  an 
Kiley,  Mirror;  feature — Charles  Indian  for  study  in  printing 
Hillinger;  Times;  women’s  page  production  and  management  at 
story  —  Nelda  Thompson,  High-  Rochester  Institute  of  Technol- 
land  Park  News  Herald;  local  ogy. 

column  —  Mike  Jackson,  Ex-  M.  D.  Gangal,  21-year-old 
aminer;  county  employe  story —  mechanical  engineer,  has  been 
Charles  Wathey,  Mirror;  civil  chosen  to  receive  the  scholar- 
defense  story  —  Richard  Roper,  ship,  granted  in  collaboration 
Wall  Street  Journal.  with  the  India  Foundation  of 

•  Poona  and  the  Goss  sales  agents 

Waterfront  Reporter  in  India--Printers  House  Ltd. 

^  ‘Cl  The  scholarship  provides  two 

Gets  Surprise  Salute  years  of  study  leading  to  a 

San  Diego  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in 
Howard  Morin,  waterfront  Printing  Management. 

. . .  ^  reporter  of  the  San  DiVpo  Union,  • 

shire  correspondent’s  post  for  recently  celebrated  his  75th  Tour  Adviser 

Associated  Press.  birthday,  received  a  certificate  Toronto 

♦  *  ♦  of  meritorious  service  from  the  .  _  of  t  i,  v.a- 

William  H.  Parker,  formerly  San  Diego  Harbor  Commission  rects  thfroLto  Globe  and 

with  Wallace  Witmer  Co.,  news-  J"®'.;®"?"®®  ^  Mail’s  Educational  Department 

paper  representatives,  in  Mem-  y,;,  and  writes  World  of  Learning, 

phis  —  to  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Morin  will  observe  his  ...  adviser  to  a  seven- 

Herald  and  ChranieU  as  aa-  ,  YunT«r'l),!ri*nVvTrhiai!II  delegation  leaving  Ottawa 

t,onal  advertising  manager.  i;ff,„^“',J^cere  for  an  extensive  study  tour  of 

Marian  Fitch,  formerly  of  the  waterfront,  and  naval  and  ^  merica.^ 

Allan  Copeland  &  Gamitz  Ad-  aviation  activities. 

vertising  Agency  -  to  Donald  •  Outdoor  Editor 

Young  Associates,  Chicago  PR  Betty  WpoER  of  England—  Miami 

firm.  She  previously  was  a  re-  to  reportorial  staff,  Worcester  Howard  Modavis  has  been 

porter  for  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette.  appointed  outdoor  editor  of  the 

Sun-Times,  MilwoMkee  (Wis.)  *  *  •  Miami  News,  after  serving  seven 

Journal  and  United  Press.  A.  Lynne  Brannen,  former  years  with  Field  &  Stream 

*  *  *  AP  writer  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  magrazine.  He  has  fished  and 

Bob  Buyer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  —  to  Alabama  Education  Asso-  hunted  in  30  states,  Canada  and 

Evening  News  —  new  president,  ciation  as  director  of  publics-  the  Bahamas  and  is  a  boating 
Frontier  Press  Club.  tions.  and  conservation  enthusiast. 
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Nancy  Shaw,  FOOTWEAR  NEWS 
associate  fashion  editor,  has  just 
returned  from  Nashville,  Tenn., 
where  she  spent  a  few  days  covering 
special  showings  of  shoe  materials 
being  made  by  manufacturer  supply 
companies. 


Arthur  Weinberg,  a  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  Fairchild’s  Chicago 
bureau,  is  co-author  (with  Lila 
Weinberg)  of  the  newly  published 
Simon  and  Schuster  book,  “The 
Muckrakers.”  Mr.  Weinberg  also  is 
the  author  of  “Attorney  for  the 
Damned,”  published  a  few  years 
ago. 


Hugh  C.  Lord  —  to  Augusta 
(Me.)  Daily  Kennebec  Journal, 
from  a  public  relations  post  at 
Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick, 
Me. 


On  Dec.  7,  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
comes  up  with  two  special  reports 
for  readers.  This  issue  will  contain 
a  special  section  on  fashion  fabrics 
for  men’s  and  boys’  apparel,  as  well 
as  the  paper’s  Plastic  Film,  Sheet¬ 
ing  &  (^ated  Fabrics  Annual  Prog¬ 
ress  Report.  The  latter  section  will 
report  on  product  developments  in 
this  fi^d,  as  well  as  their  applica¬ 
tions  in  all  areas  of  male  apparel, 
domestics,  industrial  textiles  and 
soft  goods  packaging. 


fMItkert  ef 

DaHy  Nawt  Racord,  Womaa't  Waar  Dally, 
Homa  Furniihlngg  Dally,  Footwaar  Nawi, 
Saparmarkat  Nawt,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar,  Elactronic  Nawi,  Books, 
Motalworxing  Naws,  Diractorios. 


mention 


CBS  Will  Move 
David  Schoenbrun 
To  Washington 

David  Schoenbrun  will  move 
from  Paris  to  Washinffton  early 
next  year  to  be  Chief  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  CBS  News 
Washinjfton  Bureau.  He  succeeds 
Howard  K.  Smith,  who  resigned 
from  CBS  News  on  Oct.  30. 

Mr.  Schoenbrun  has  been  CBS 
News  Paris  bureau  chief  since 
1947. 

•Mr.  Schoenbrun  was  bom  in 
New  York  City  March  15,  1915. 
In  1934  he  was  graduated  from 
City  College  of  New  York  with 
a  B.A.  degree.  At  19,  he  began 
his  career  as  a  teacher  of  French 
and  Spanish  at  New  York  City 
high  schools,  but  subsequently 
forsook  teaching  for  freelance 
writing  for  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines  and  foreign  language  press 
in  New  York. 

In  1941  he  joined  the  Office  of 
War  Information  as  editor  of 
the  Western  European  desk  and 
as  a  broadcaster  in  French, 
Spanish  and  German.  He  entered 
the  U.S.  Army  in  1943  as  a 
private  and  was  assigned  to 
Militarj’^  Intelligence.  Later  he 
was  sent  to  Algiers  with  a  team 
to  set  up  a  broadcasting  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  Psychological  War¬ 
fare  Board,  for  which  he  served 
as  chief  of  the  news  desk  and  a 
broadcaster  to  occupied  France. 

He  covered  the  invasion  of 
Southern  France  in  August, 
1944,  and  was  a  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Seventh  U.S. 
Army  and  the  first  French 
.4rmy,  through  the  capture  of 
Vienna.  He  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  soldier  to  reach  the  Rhine 
with  the  French  Army  in  the 
Belfort  Gap  breakthrough  and 
he  was  decorated  with  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  Legion 
d’Honneur. 

After  discharge  from  the  U.S. 
Army  in  September,  1945,  Mr. 
Schoenbrun  opened  the  Overseas 
News  Agency  Bureau  in  Paris. 
He  also  reported  as  a  stringer 
for  CBS  News  until  April,  1947, 
when  he  was  named  Paris 
Bureau  chief. 

• 

John  Davenport,  aerospace 
reporter,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News  —  to  WFAA-TV,  the 
News’  station,  as  special  events 
director,  Don.  Milsap,  Arling¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  News-Texan  —  to 
Dallas  Morning  News  as  re¬ 
porter.  Charue  Smith  —  from 
city  desk  reporter  to  sports  de¬ 
partment,  Dallas  Morning  News. 


Rirliarrls  Named 
‘IVIaiiiliner’  ME 

Chicago 

Norman  V,  Richards,  formerly 
New  England  regional  publicity 
manager  for  United  Air  Lines, 
has  been  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  company’s  Main- 
liner  magazine,  succeeding 
Gregg  Perry,  who  has  joined 
the  PR  department  of  Ampex 
Corporation  at  Redwood  City, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Richards,  a  native  of 
Massachusetts,  holds  a  journal¬ 
ism  degree  from  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  and  has  done  graduate  work 
at  Har\’ard  University.  Prior  to 
joining  United  he  vras  with  the 
Framingham  (Mass.)  News  and 
the  Maine  Publicity  Bureau. 

• 

A  ‘Jane’  in  the  Box 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ramona  Allison,  Montgomery 
UPI  bureau,  smashed  89  years 
of  tradition  at  Auburn  Univer¬ 
sity  by  being  the  first  woman 
sports  writer  to  cover  a  game 
from  the  Tiger  press  box. 


UPI  Shifts  Hoig 

Chicago 

Robert  G.  Hoig  of  the  Omaha 
bureau  is  replacing  John  Ketter 
as  manager  of  the  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dakota,  bureau  of  United 
Press  International.  Mr.  Ketter 
has  been  called  to  army  duty. 
James  C.  Webster  continues  as 
South  Dakota  News  Manager. 

• 

Michael  Barkway,  formerly 
with  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
Toronto  Financial  Post,  and 
Saturday  Night  —  to  Ottawa 
bureau,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 

Province,  where  he  will  cover 
trade  and  economic  affairs. 

«  *  * 

Peter  B.  Taub,  Albany 
(N,  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  — 
to  reporter.  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  New  York. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Theskin,  copy  reader, 
Dayton  (Ohio)  Journal,  and 
Richard  Dye,  copy  reader.  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  News  —  to  copy 
desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Ei'e- 
ning  Tribune. 

«  *  « 

Gene  Farmer,  editor,  Hen¬ 
derson  (Tex.)  Times  —  to  copy- 
desk,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

*  *  * 

WiLUAM  Kreger,  former  staff 
member  more  recently  with  the 
Coos  County  juvenile  depart¬ 
ment  —  to  managing  editor, 
Coos  Bay  (Ore.)  World. 


Planning  Career 

Springfield,  Ill. 

Charles  Kerchner,  formerly 
of  the  Barrington  (Ill.)  Courier- 
Review,  has  received  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Correspondents 
Association  scholarship  of  $100. 
He  is  a  senior  at  the  University 
of  Illinois  College  of  Journalism 
and  plans  a  newspaper  career 
after  graduate  work. 

• 

2  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Martinsbi'rg,  W.  Va. 

Members  of  the  West  Virginia 
Press  Association  have  voted 
places  in  the  West  Virginia 
Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  for 
the  late  James  W,  Weir  of  the 
Randolph  Review  and  the  late 
Frank  William  Rose  of  the 
Piedmont  Herald. 

• 

Bruce  Ladd  —  from  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Arlington  Heights  (Ill.) 
Herald  to  associate  editor  of 
Paddock  Publications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Herald  and  13 
other  suburban  newspapers.  Jim 
Davies  —  from  general  assign¬ 
ment  to  news  editor.  Herald. 

«  *  « 

Ed  Ray,  managing  editor, 
Hmiston  (Tex.)  Press — elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Gulf 
Coast  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  He  is  a  former  president 
of  San  Antonio  chapter. 


Richard  Hardwick,  formerly 
New  Mexico  bureau  manager 
for  UPI  —  to  Carlsbad  (N.  M.) 
Current-Argus  as  editor. 

*  «  * 

John  H.  Murphy,  former  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Raton  Chamber  of 
Commerce  —  to  Ratoji  (N.  M.) 
Daily  Range  as  advertising 
manager. 

*  «  * 

Bikt  D.  Lane,  a  native  of 
Iowa  —  marking  his  40th  an¬ 
niversary  of  service  with  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
of  which  he  is  general  manager. 

*  *  « 

George  Hodel  of  the  Beckley 
Newspaper  Corporation  —  new¬ 
ly  elected  president  of  West 
Virginia  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Dan  Suluvan,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  —  to 
general  assignment,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Lightcap,  graduate 
of  Hobart  College  and  former 
instructor  in  a  Long  Island  high 
.school  —  to  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  editorial  staff  as  a  trainee 
under  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
program. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Leverant  —  to 
national  advertising  staff,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times. 


We  read  you 
loud  and  clear, 
in  ALTOONA... “Test-Town,”  Pa. 


Testing  .  .  .  one.  two.  three!  And  what  a  spot 
to  try  out  your  new  product,  package  or  ad 
campaign!  Nestled  off  in  Pennsylvania’s 
Blair  County,  where  outside  media  don’t  make 
a  dent,  and  139,400  people  who  spend  $144  million 
at  retail  stores,  the  ALTOONA  market  has 
all  the  prerequisites  for  an  ideal  test  market. 

Typical  distribution,  varied  industrial  and 
agricultural  patterns,  and  cooperative  retailers  .  .  . 
and  one  dominant  buying  influence,  the 
Altoona  Mirror. 

TEST  BEST  WITH  THE 

B-ltoona  SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's  Only  Daily  Newspaper 
Richard  E.  Bealar,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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CIRCULATION 

Sales  Plan  Aimed 
At  Buyers’  Market 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Operating  on  the  mundane 
principle  that  the  main  objective 
of  a  circulation  department  is  to 
increase  circulation  and  revenue, 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  Press-Telegram 
have  introduced  a  new  district 
manager  and  carrier  training 
program  aimed  at  today’s 
buyers’  market. 

Basically,  the  “new”  program 
embraces  much  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  former  training  program, 
but  the  new  plan  stresses  a 
Knute  Rockne  slogan:  “Winning 
Is  Everything!”  The  Independ¬ 
ent  and  Press-Telegram  put  it 
this  way:  “Be  a  winner  with  a 
district  manager  and  carrier 
training  program.” 

Use  Visual  .4id8 

Actually  the  program  is 
divided  in  two  parts,  one  for 
district  managers,  and  the  other 
for  carrier  salesmen.  The  objec¬ 
tive  is,  of  course,  to  produce  a 


winning  circulation  team. 
William  Morrissey,  circulation 
director,  and  his  assistant,  Stan¬ 
ford  Stanley,  have  introduced 
considerable  “hard  sell”  along 
with  circulation  fundamentals 
for  the  benefit  of  new  district 
managers. 

The  presentation  to  district 
managers,  as  well  as  for  car¬ 
riers,  revolves  around  a  flipboard 
demonstration  with  visual  aids 
to  gain  greater  attention. 

“We  invite  all  new  district 
managers  to  sit  in  on  our  car¬ 
rier  training  program  and  then 
make  a  tour  of  the  Independent, 
Press-Telegram  building,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Stanley.  “After  this 
we  take  them  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  we  call  ‘How  You  Can  Be 
a  Winning  District  Manager.’  ” 

Topics  covered  for  district 
managers  range  all  the  way  from 
being  “promotion  minded”  to 
company  benefits  derived  from 
being  a  member  of  the  Bidder 


You  don’t  unless  you’re  getting  MICRO  PHOTO’S 
two-per-exposure  method  of  microfilming. 

MICRO  PHOTO  uses  the  full  width  of  the  film 
to  give  you  the  maximum  film  image  possible. 

It  makes  a  big  difference  when  you  put  MICRO 
PHOTO’S  film  on  your  reader  .  .  .  the  image  is 
so  much  larger,  clearer  and  easier  to  read ! 


picture? 


do 


Put  Your  Paper  in  the  Big  Picture  NOW  .  .  . 


WRITE  . .  .  MICRO  PHOTO  INC. 

1700  SHAW  AVENUE  •  CLEVELAND  12,  OHIO 


Publications.  There  are  12  major 
.steps  in  this  program,  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  how  district 
managers  can  help  inspire  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  to  better  route 
management,  namely  by  (1) 
good  service;  (2)  regular  collec¬ 
tions;  and  (3)  good  salesman¬ 
ship.  These  key  points  are 
elaborated  upon  in  the  training 
program  for  district  managers. 

10  Points  for  Carriers 

Carriers  are  given  an  inten¬ 
sive  10-point  training  program 
on  “How  to  Be  a  Winner.”  Once 
a  week  all  new  carrier  salesmen 
are  invited  to  attend  a  visual 
demonstration  class  in  route 
management,  which  includes  a 
slide  film  called  “Business  for 
Boys,”  a  tour  of  the  building  and 
a  tour  booklet,  entitled  “Inside 
Your  Newspapers,”  plus  refresh¬ 
ments. 

“In  this  class  we  start  by 
telling  every  boy  that  it  is 
extremely  important  that  he 
watch  the  film  and  listen  very 
intently  to  our  program  because 
we  are  going  to  ask  him  ques¬ 
tions  about  what  he  has  learned,” 
said  Mr.  Stanley.  “In  addition 
to  this  he  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  a  show  ticket  if 
he  can  answer  questions  cor¬ 
rectly  relative  to  what  he  has 
learned.  This  psychological  fact 
has  terrific  impact  on  the  boys 
from  the  very  beginning  and 
has  their  complete  and  undivided 
attention  through  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  We  find  that  95%  of  the 
boys  attending  are  able  to 
answer  the  questions  without 
hesitation.” 

Definite  selling  suggestions 
are  outlined  for  getting  new 
.subscribers,  carefully  spelled  out 
for  the  new  carrier,  including  a 
suggested  sales  talk  and  a  digest 
of  six  typical  objections  and  how 
to  meet  them. 

Where  lo  Find  Subscribers 

District  managers  and  car¬ 
riers  are  provided  with  a  “fact 
sheet,”  outlining  25  places  and 
ways  of  finding  new  subscribers. 
This  list  includes: 

1.  Names  of  people  who 
stopped  the  paper  during  the 
past  year. 

2.  Prospects  who  told  carrier- 
salesmen  to  see  them  at  certain 
later  dates. 

3.  New  families  moving  into 
route  territories. 

4.  Next-door  neighbors  of 
regular  subscribers. 

5.  Relatives  and  friends  of 
carriers’  best  customers. 

6.  Houses  usually  passed  up  on 
daily  deliveries. 

7.  New  tenants  of  stores, 
shops,  or  offices. 

I  8.  Newly-constructed  homes  or 
j  apartments. 

^  9.  Homes  where  there  may  be 
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new  roomers  or  people  living  in 
housekeeping  rooms. 

10.  Offices  of  doctors  and 
dentists,  beauty  and  barber 
shops,  where  an  extra  copy  or 
two  would  be  welcomed  i)y 
people  who  like  to  read  news 
while  they  wait. 

11.  Names  of  new  families  of 
non-subscribers  obtained  from 
the  friendly  tradesmen  in  the 
neighborhood. 

12.  Houses  located  on  routes 
which  have  FOR  RENT  or  FOR 
SALE  signs.  People  will  move 
in. 

13.  Moving  vans  should  l)e 
watched.  Keeping  in  touch  with 
transfer  men  will  often  net  a 
tip  on  a  new  family  moving  into 
the  district  territory. 

14.  Names  and  addresses  of 
newlyweds  obtained  from  society 
pages. 

15.  Parents  of  students  return¬ 
ing  to  out-of-town  colleges. 
These  parents  may  want  the 
paper  sent  to  their  sons  or 
daughters  while  away  at  college. 

16.  Families  where  the  wage- 
earner  has  just  got  a  new  job, 
and  therefore  can  well  afford 
to  take  the  paper  regularly 
again. 

17.  Families  who  have  some 
member  in  the  hospital,  and 
want  the  sick  person  to  receive 
the  paper  every  day. 

18.  Factories,  shops,  garages, 
filling  stations,  etc,  where 
several  men  work  and  where 
extra  copies  may  be  sold  regu¬ 
larly. 

19.  Names  of  all  janitors  of 
apartment  buildings  who  will  tip 
boys  off  to  new  tenants. 

20.  Ministers  of  churches  who 
will  tell  you  of  new  families  in 
their  churches  or  parishes. 

21.  Hotel  employees  who  will 
give  tips  on  new  resident  guests. 

22.  School  teachers  who  can 
supply  names  and  addresses  of 
new  pupils  in  school. 

23.  People  going  away  for 
vacations,  who  want  an  extra 
copy  forwarded  to  their  vaca¬ 
tion  address. 

24.  Business  men  who  would 
like  an  extra  copy  delivered  to 
their  offices  every  day. 

25.  Prospects  who  have  been 
called  upon  several  times,  with¬ 
out  success.  See  them  once  more 
— it  may  be  the  right  moment. 


College  News  Chief 

Brunswick,  Maine 
Joseph  D.  Kamin,  Associated 
Press  correspondent  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  has  been  named  director 
of  news  services  for  Bowdoin 
College.  He  is  a  veteran  of 
World  War  II  and  a  graduate 
of  Boston  University.  He  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Taunton 
(Mass.)  Dailg  Gazette,  before 
joining  the  AP  in  Boston. 
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the  fact  that  you  can  change  each  plate  on  a  Hoe  Lithomaster  in  less  than 
20  seconds  means  that  web  fed  offset  is  now  completely  practical,  even 
for  the  short-run  printer  and  publisher. ..quick  changeover  is  but  one  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Hoe  Lithomaster  offset  press... others  are:  a  productive  rate 
of  30,000  impressions  per  hour  with  Printmaster  Folder,  20,000  with 
Lithomaster  folder... an  ability  to  handle  every  kind  of  stock,  from  22-Vi# 
newsprint  to  60#  offset... and  provision  to  install  color  cylinders  for  print¬ 
ing  spot  color,  without  sacrificing  normal  black-and-white  page  capacity... 


talk  to  your  Hoe  representative  about  the  new  profits  you?'  plant  can  earn 
with  Lithomaster...  R.  Hoe  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E.  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.Y. 

HOE 


Rabbi  Hands 
Down  a  Press 
Decalogue 

Seattlk 

An  up-dated  version  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  as  an  ethi¬ 
cal  guide  for  press,  radio  and 
television,  was  offered  here  this 
week  by  Rabbi  Elmer  Berger, 
of  New  York,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Judaism. 

Rabbi  Berger  spoke  to  a  soci¬ 
ology  class  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  The  rabbi,  focuss¬ 
ing  on  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  mass  media  for 
impartial  reporting,  analysis 
and  evaluation  of  contemporary 
issues,  pleaded  for  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  these  Commandments: 

1.  Thou  shalt  keep  open  all 
channels  of  communication  for 
conflicting  and  dissenting  views 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  moral 
character  of  our  free  society. 

2.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
gods  except  your  readers,  lis¬ 
teners  and  viewers  who  shalt 
be  kept  informed  of  all  sides  of 
current  issues. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  deal  treach¬ 
erously  with  thy  readers,  lis¬ 
teners  and  viewers  by  accept¬ 
ing  favors,  paid-in-full  junkets, 
or  plush  dinners  in  exchange 
for  favorable  reporting  of  spe¬ 
cial  interests;  or  for  slighting 
or  slanging  minority-held  views. 

4.  Thou  shalt  keep  advertising 
and  news  operations  separate 
and  independent,  remembering 
this  weekdays  as  well  as  on  the 
Sabbath. 

5.  Thou  shalt  honor  thy  father 
and  mother  by  upholding  the 
American  principle  separating 
the  interests  of  church  and 
state  —  no  matter  in  which  con¬ 
text  the  problem  arises. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  mur¬ 
der  —  but  thou  shalt  slaughter 
all  sacred  cows,  and  consider  no 
issue  “too  hot”  to  handle. 


7.  Thou  shalt  not  adulterate 
reporting  or  discussion  of  even 
the  most  “controversial”  issues 
of  our  day,  for  fear  of  losing 
the  advertising  or  readership  of 
special-interest  groups. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  accept  with¬ 
out  verification  self-ser\Mng  or¬ 
ganizational  releases  which  pur¬ 
port  to  be  objective  fact. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false 
witness,  or  even  one-sided  wit¬ 
ness;  thou  shalt  perpetuate  the 
democratic  principle  of  open  de¬ 
bate  and  free  choice  from  among 
varied  versions  and  interpreta¬ 
tions. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  they 
competitors’  markets  by  special 
appeals  to  “blocs”  of  readers  or 
listeners  at  the  expense  of  ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Rabbi  Berger  said  that  the 
application  of  his  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments  was  especially  valid 
in  public  examinations  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  “Our  coun¬ 
try’s  press,  radio  and  television 
reporting  mechanism  —  with 
some  notable  exceptions  —  have 
been  derelict  in  presenting  the 
American  people  with  a  true 
image  of  the  Israel-Zionist  ap¬ 
paratus,”  the  rabbi  charged. 

Rabbi  Berger  noted  that  the 
picture  was  not  completely  bleak 
and  that  “more  than  100  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  Scripps- 
Howard  group;  magazines  such 
as  Time,  Life,  Look,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Century;  and  the  wire  ser\’- 
ices,  AP  and  UPI,  have  not 
hesitated  to  evaluate  objectively 
one  or  another  of  the  premises 
of  Zionism.”  He  also  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer  and  Times  which  had 
carried  the  Council’s  views  on 
significant  developments  from 
time  to  time. 

• 

Hoe  Elects  Hollister 

R.  Palmer  Hollister,  treasur¬ 
er  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc., 
has  been  elected  vicepresident 
of  finance.  He  joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1957  as  assistant  con¬ 
troller. 


DOWN  BY  THE  RIVER — The  Bath  Daily  Times,  Maine's  oldest  continu¬ 
ously  published  daily  newspaper,  moved  from  its  66-year-old  three-story 
plant  to  a  one-story  modern  building  overlooking  the  Kennebec  River. 
Bath,  called  the  City  of  Ships  for  its  world-famous  shipyards  here,  had 
its  first  daily  newspaper  in  1856.  The  Times  is  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  Enquirer  which  began  publishing  as  a  weekly  in  1820 — the  year 
Maine  became  a  state. 


In  Combined 
Setup  Color 
Is  Important 

Portland,  Ore. 

In  the  Oregonian  composing 
room,  where  type  for  both  the 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
is  now  being  set  in  the  newly- 
combined  operation,  there’s  a 
new  byword — 

“If  it’s  green,  it’s  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s.” 

To  differentiate  between  edi¬ 
torial  copy  for  the  two  papers, 
all  Journal  stories  and  head¬ 
lines  are  prepared  on  green  copy 
paper.  When  copy  from  outside 
sources  on  white  or  other  non¬ 
green  paper  is  used,  special 
bright  green  “flags”  are  pasted 
to  Journal  sheets. 

Executive  Editor  Harry  Heed¬ 
ing  of  the  Journal  may  get  over 
that  hurdle,  too;  he’s  trying  to 
persuade  both  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  and  Associated 
Press  to  use  green  paper  rolls 
on  their  teleprinters. 

First  issues  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  to  be  produced  on 
presses  at  the  Oregonian  build¬ 
ing  following  move  of  the  60- 
year-old  evening  paper  into  the 
Oregonian’s  facilities  appeared 
Nov.  13. 

Merging  of  the  mechanical 
operations  of  the  two  papers, 
planned  since  purchase  of  the 
Journal  here  Aug.  4  by  the 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  interests, 
was  accomplished  without  many 
hitches. 

There  will  be  some  stereo¬ 
typing  and  pressroom  activities 
carried  on  for  several  months 
yet  at  the  Journal  building, 
about  eight  blocks  from  the  new 
centralized  headquarters  of  the 
two  dailies,  according  to  M.  J. 
Frey,  publisher  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian.  Sunday  editions  of  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  will  be  printed  partly 


on  presses  at  the  Journal  plant, 
as  will  some  daily  editions  that 
exceed  press  capacity  at  the 
Oregonian  plant. 

Otherwise,  the  editions  of  the 
two  papers  have  been  dove¬ 
tailed  at  the  single  plant  with  i 
no  curtailment  of  editions  by 
either  one.  The  Journal  has 
added  a  new  late-morning  edi¬ 
tion  to  serve  the  Vancouver  and 
Oregon  City  “bedroom  areas” 
.suburban  to  the  Portland  area. 

There  were  some  dismissals 
as  a  result  of  the  merged  op¬ 
erations,  although  these  were 
held  to  a  minimum,  officials  of 
the  two  papers  said.  The  major 
portion  of  the  manpower  cut¬ 
backs  took  place  in  the  mechani¬ 
cal  departments,  although  there 
were  a  few  in  the  advertising 
staff,  too. 

The  entire  Journal  editorial 
crew  took  over  in  its  new  quar¬ 
ters. 

Working  Press  Seeks 
Its  Own  Building  > 

The  Working  Press  Founda-  \ 

tion,  Inc.,  of  New  York  is  con-  ■ 

tinning  its  efforts  eventually  to  , 

acquire  a  building  for  press  S 

headquarters  in  New  York.  j 

Robert  W.  Dowling  of  the  j 

City  Investing  Company  has  j 

agreed  to  serve  as  financial  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Foundation  and  has  t 

undertaken  preliminary  steps  I 

toward  developing  the  facilities  | 

that  will  determine  the  scope  and  | 

detail  of  the  building  program.  | 

An  architect,  Oscar  Nitchke, 
consulted  with  Mr.  Dowling  i 

concerning  space  requirements.  f 

Julian  Anthony,  American  { 

Broadcasting  Company,  presi-  j 

dent  of  the  Foundation,  said  j 

architects  have  consulted  with  :| 

the  treasurer  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  concerning  property  the 
university  acquired  for  commer-  I 

cial  development  opposite  the  1 

Lincoln  Square  Center.  That  site  i| 

is  being  considered,  Mr,  Anthony  i 

reported. 
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World’s  first  nuclear-powered  commercial  vessel,  N.  S.  Savannah,  to 
be  lubricated  by  Texaco.  States  Marine  Lines,  operators  of  the  vessel 
after  her  commissioning  early  in  1962,  have  awarded  the  lubrication  contract  to 
Texaco— and  for  good  reason.  Extensive  study  of  the  Savannah's  lubrication  de¬ 
mands  was  conducted  by  Texaco's  million-dollar  radiation  laboratory— the  most 
fully-equipped,  privately-financed  research  facility  of  its  kind  in  the  oil  Industry. 
These  studies  proved  the  ability  of  Texaco  Marine  Lubricants  to  withstand  radia¬ 
tion.  Striking  evidence  of  Texaco  product  performance,  this  Is  also  evidence  of 
Texaco's  many  diversified  investments  In  providing  oil  for  energy  for  the  Free  World. 


TEXACO:  SYMBOL  OF  WORLD-WIDE  PROGRESS  THROUGH  PETROLEUM 


JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


College  Budgets  Grow; 
Median  Is  $135,000 


Journalism  budgets  at  nine 
institutions  being  evaluated  by 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism  during  the 
1961-62  academic  year  generally 
show  substantial  increases  for 
the  three-year  period  ending  in 
June,  1961.  The  increases  range 
from  a  high  of  approximately 
28  percent  at  one  school  to  a 
low  of  10  percent. 

Only  one  journalism  budget 
showed  a  decrease  for  the  period. 

The  individual  budgets  ranged 
from  approximately  $300,000  to 
$42,000  for  the  1960-61  academic 
year.  The  median  individual 
budget  was  approximately  $135,- 
000.  The  increases  ranged  from 
$46,000  to  $7,000.  The  median 
increase  over  the  three  years 
was  $35,000. 

Percentage  of  the  total  budget 
spent  on  teachers’  salaries  at 
the  various  schools  ranged  from 
56  to  86  percent  for  the  1960-61 
academic  year.  The  median  spent 
on  teachers’  salaries  was  61 
percent. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of 
salary  information: 

Position 

Administrators  . 

Professors  . 

Associate  Professors  . 

Assistant  Professors  . 


ation  charts  being  used  on  visits 
for  the  first  time  this  year 
include  a  general  evaluation  list 
of  37  points  to  be  graded  (A, 
B,  C,  D  and  unsatisfactory), 
and  specific  sequence  lists  for 
advertising,  magazine,  news-edi¬ 
torial,  radio  and  television  news, 
and  general  radio  and  television. 

The  evaluation  charts  will  go 
as  a  part  of  the  Visitors’  Report 
to  the  Accrediting  Committee 
and  then  to  ACEJ  for  final 
action  on  accreditation.  They 
will  be  sent  to  the  journalism 
administrator  for  his  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  summary  will  go  to 
the  president  of  the  institution 
and  to  the  administrator  to 
whom  the  journalism  head 
reports. 

Three  appointments  to  the 
12-member  Accrediting  Commit¬ 
tee  have  been  approved  by 
ACEJ.  They  are:  Professor 
Keen  Rafferty,  chairman,  depart¬ 
ment  of  journalism.  University 
of  New  Mexico;  Max  Thomas, 
publisher,  Kerrville  (Texas) 
Times  and  a  director  of  the 


Range  of  Salaries 
$20,000  to  $10,200 

14,850  to  8,500 

14,500  to  7,000 

9,400  to  6,800 


The  information  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  report  made  by 
Baskett  Mosse  of  Northwestern 
University,  executive  secretary 
of  the  ACEJ  Accrediting  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Evaluation  ChartB 
The  new  Accreditation  Evalu- 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  yVealth 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
created  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advertiting,  pubiithing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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National  Editorial  Association, 
and  Jerry  H.  Woodard,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune. 

ACEJ  also  has  elected  five 
new  committee  alternates  who 
vote  in  the  absence  of  a  regular 
member.  The  new  alternates  are: 
Professor  Robert  L.  Jones,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  Professor 
Delbert  McGuire,  Texas  A.  and 
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M.,  Professor  Vernon  Fryburger, 
Northwestern  University,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  T.  Duncan,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Or^on,  and  Professor 
Nathan  B.  Blumberg,  Montana 
State  University. 

• 

Editor  Drafted 
As  ^Professor* 

Of  Urban  Study 

Milwaukee 

A  Milwaukee  newsman  put  on 
a  professor’s  cap  this  fall  to 
teach  a  new  course  in  Basic 
Urban  Dynamics  at  Marquette 
University. 

The  course  was  conceived  by 
the  university  from  a  series  of 
articles  by  Edwin  A.  Francis, 
real  estate  editor  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Sentinel,  on  the  need  for 
disciplined  study  of  environment 
forces  at  work  in  large  cities. 

To  Brother  Leo  V.  Ryan, 
director  of  continuing  education 
at  the  university,  Mr.  Francis’ 
articles  were  a  challenge  to  the 
university.  He  tossed  the  chal¬ 
lenge  back  to  the  newsman  and 
gave  him  the  task  of  helping  to 
organize  a  “probe”  course  in 
urban  kinetics  and  directing  it. 

The  Basic  Urban  Dynamics 
I  course  has  called  upon  experts 
in  sociology,  economics,  govern¬ 
ment,  health  and  industrial  man- 
'  agement  to  lecture  on  the  envi- 
I  ronment  forces  working  in  the 
I  Milwaukee  area. 

•  So  far,  the  Marquette  envi- 

•  ronment  “probe”  has  uncovered 
■  a  startling  array  of  hidden  infiu- 
,  ences  of  major  import  to  the 
-  community  and  the  state,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  areas  of  health, 
personal  security  and  taxation. 

• 

)  Photo-Copy  Prints 
'  Good  for  Halftones 

The  importers  of  Polymicro, 
[.  a  photo-copying  machine  made 
1  in  France,  have  appointed  Photo¬ 
rapid  Corporation  of  El  Segun- 
do,  Calif,  as  a  national  distrib¬ 
uter.  The  Polymicro  makes 
possible  production  of  glossy 
photocopies  of  such  quality  that 
halftones  can  be  made  from 
them. 

James  H.  Rouse,  president  of 
Photorapid,  said  prints  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  10  seconds  each  for 
less  than  10  cents  in  paper  costs. 

The  Polymicro  delivers  sharp, 
dry  positive  glossy  or  mat  prints 
from  negative  film  as  well  as 
negatives  from  film  in  addition 
to  photostats,  transluscent 
masters  and  high-quality  litho¬ 
graph  proofs.  Any  number  of 
prints  may  be  produced  from  a 
single  negative,  after  which  the 
negative  may  be  filed. 


Fund  Raisers 
LosePublicity 
If  Costs  High 

Charles'TON,  W.  Va. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  has 
announced  it  no  longer  will  co¬ 
operate  with  independent  fund¬ 
raising  organizations  whose 
campaign  costs  exceed  15  per¬ 
cent,  “unless  the  charity  is  will¬ 
ing  to  disclose  the  exact  per¬ 
centage  of  its  campaign  co.sts.” 

“This  information  will  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  story  we  carry 
on  that  charity,”  a  Gazette  edi¬ 
torial  said.  ‘“The  reader  will 
know  when  cost  information  is 
missing  that  the  charity  oper¬ 
ates  at  less  than  15  percent.” 

Mounting  Costs 

The  Gazette  said  it  was  tak¬ 
ing  this  step  because  of  its  con¬ 
cern  about  “mounting  campaign 
costs  of  some  independent  chari¬ 
ties.” 

“Admittedly,  the  figure  15 
percent  for  such  costs  is  arbi¬ 
trary,  yet  in  comparison  with 
United  Fund  costs  it  is  high,” 
the  editorial  said. 

“The  public  is  entitled  to 
know  where  its  money  goes,  and 
we  intend,  insofar  as  we  are 
able,  to  provide  such  informa¬ 
tion.  What  the  public  does  on 
the  basis  of  that  information 
—  whether  it  considers  per¬ 
centages  above  15  too  high  or 
not  —  is  its  own  business.” 


and  the  state,  par-  J-ProfeS8oris  Book 

.un'tyTdlS:  O"  P«bli»he,l 

•  Los  Angeles 

[jpy  Prints  Journalism  Professor  William 

WT  If  Weber  Johnson  is  the  author  of 

r  nan  tones  “Mexico,”  the  seventh  book  in 

lorters  of  Polymicro,  the  World  Library  series  pub- 
pying  machine  made  lished  by  Life  magazine, 
have  appointed  Photo-  Prof.  Johnson’s  contribution  to 
•oration  of  El  Segun-  the  series  is  a  36,000-word 
as  a  national  distrib-  volume,  illustrated  with  87  color 
Polymicro  makes  and  black  and  white  photo- 
iroduction  of  glossy  graphs.  He  gathered  information 
5  of  such  quality  that  for  the  160-page  book  during 
can  be  made  from  visits  to  the  29  Mexican  states 
and  the  Federal  District.  The 
[.  Rouse,  president  of  only  part  of  Mexico  not  visited 
I,  said  prints  are  pro-  was  the  jungle  territory  of 
10  seconds  each  for  Quintana  Roo. 

0  cents  in  paper  costs.  Prof.  Johnson,  who  speaks 
lunicro  delivers  sharp,  fluent  Spanish,  joined  the  jour- 
e  glossy  or  mat  prints  nalism  faculty  of  the  University 
itive  film  as  well  as  of  California  here  in  September 
from  film  in  addition  after  20  years  with  Time  and 
tats,  transluscent  Life.  Prior  to  joining  Time  and 
nd  high-quality  litho-  Life,  Prof.  Johnson  spent  two 
•ofs.  Any  number  of  years  working  for  Associated 
f  be  produced  from  a  Press  in  Detroit  and  four  years 
ative,  after  which  the  with  daily  newspapers  in  the 
jay  be  filed.  State  of  Illinois. 
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Judson  O’Quinn,  50; 
War  Correspondent 


A  director  of  the  printing  Nov.  14.  An  employee  of  the  Weekly  World  Goes 
company  and  managing  editor  Daily  News  from  1933  to  1946  rp  Format 

of  thp  Ha^ilv  npwsnaner  since  and  corresDondent  for  the  ipa 


'  ar  t^uiresponoeni  daily  newspaper  since  and  correspondent  for  the 

New  Orleans  1903,  he  became  president  and  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  and  Time 

Judson  O’Quinn,  50,  Austral-  editor  in  1915  and  treasurer  in  magazine,  he  left  newspaper 

II  shoe  manufacturer  and  a  1949.  work  to  found  his  ovm  public 


iaii  shoe  manufacturer  and  a 
former  war  correspondent  for 
the  Associated  Press,  died  here 
Nov.  15. 

A  native  of  Elizabeth,  La., 


•  relations  business. 

Joseph  Tysliav,  59,  editor/  • 

publisher  of  the  Lithuanian-  Best  Home  Sections 
lan^uaK,  weakly  Vienybe  in  Will  Receive  Prizes. 


Boston  (Mass.)  Globe  and  Time  Washington 

magazine,  he  left  newspaper  World,  the  new  national  week- 
work  to  found  his  ovm  public  ly  which  made  its  first  appear- 


he  joined  the  Alexandria  Town  New  York  since  1933;  Nov.  11 
Talk  as  a  reporter  in  1933  and  ♦  *  * 


Richmond,  Va. 


ance  Oct.  12,  became  a  “com¬ 
pact  newspaper”  with  issue  No. 
6  on  newsstands  Nov.  16. 

Originally  issued  in  tabloid 
size  with  a  center  fold,  the  pa¬ 
per  now  has  a  page  size  of 


with  the  newspaper  until  James  Sami^el  Merritt  Sr.,  The  Richmond  Times~Disj)atch  by  11  inches.  According  to 

19;i8.  He  went  to  the  New  Or-  57,  editor,  Roxboro  (N.  C.)  has  been  chosen  as  the  first-place  Ralph  de  Toledano,  editor  of 

leans  States  as  news  editor  at  Courtier-Times;  Nov.  14.  He  winner  in  black-and-white  news-  World,  favorable  public  reaction 


that  time.  his  partner,  Maynard  Clay-  paper  supplements  devoted  to  to  the  compact  size  prompted 

He  joined  the  AP  in  1941  and  established  the  Person  National  Home  Week  of  1961.  the  changeover, 

was  a  war  correspondent  in  County  Times  in  1927,  and  The  Times-Dispatch  won  for  a  The  publication,  magazine  in 

London  until  the  end  of  World  nierged  it  in  1944  with  the  Rox-  supplement  in  its  September  10  appearance  but  a  newspaper  in 

War  II.  He  then  entered  the  ^oro  Courier.  Mr.  Merritt  was  issue  devoted  to  the  Richmond  content,  will  have  48  pages,  3 

shoe  manufacturing  business  in  business  manager  of  the  Courier-  area’s  Centennial  Parade  of  columns  per  page,  14  picas  per 


Europe  and  later  moved  to  Times  until  January  when  Edi-  Homes. 


Australia. 

Herman  Roe,  75 ; 
Minnesota  Pnblisher 

Northfield,  Minn.  ^ 
Herman  Roe,  75,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Northfield  News  \ 
tor  51  years,  died  Nov.  18  of  a  i 
heart  attack  while  in  a  Roches- 1 
ter,  Minn.,  hospital.  | 

Mr.  Roe  was  a  former  presi-  i 
dent  of  the  National  Editorial  | 
association,  and  secretary  of  j 
the  Minnesota  Editorial  associa-  j 
tion,  now  the  Minnesota  News¬ 
paper  association.  In  1941  he 
was  honored  by  the  King  of 
Norway  with  the  St.  Olaf  medal. 

Among  his  survivors  is  a 
brother,  Ludwig  Roe,  publisher 
of  the  Montevideo  (Minn.) 
News. 

• 

William  Grimes,  74; 
Boston  Sportswriter 

Boston 

William  A.  Grimes,  74  sports- 
writer  for  the  Boston  Record- 
American  for  40  years,  and 
once  an  amateur  baseball  team- 1 
mate  of  President  Kennedy’s 
father,  died  Nov.  17.  1 

He  was  a  Dartmouth  College 
graduate,  and  as  a  young  man  I 
played  amateur  ball  summers 
with  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and 
Eddie  Collins,  a  member  of  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  Grimes  started  his  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  Boston  Herald  in 
1910,  and  joined  the  Boston 
Record  in  1920. 

•  I 

George  Godbeer,  89;  j 

Editor  in  Fitchburg 

Fitchburg,  Mass,  j 
George  H.  Godbeer,  89,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  Sentinel 
Printing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Fitchburg  Daily  Sentinel, 
died  at  his  home  Nov.  15  after 
a  long  illness. 

,  Mr.  Godbeer  had  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  The  Sentinel  for  70 
years. 


tor  Joseph  W.  Noell  died. 


column,  and  a  depth  of  70  lines. 


Alfred  C.  Goodykoontz,  home  Pictures  will  be  85-line  screen, 
features  editor  for  the  Times-  World  also  carries  advertising 


Russell  J.  Collins,  47,  West  Dispatch,  will  accept  the  $100  now. 

Springfield  public  relations  man  award  Dec.  5  at  the  National  World  is  issued  each  Thurs- 
and  former  city  editor  of  the  Association  of  Home  Builders  day  and  sells  for  15c  per  copy 


Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News;  convention  in  Chicago. 


or  $6  per  year  by  mail. 


no  Syndicated  Magazine 
for  this 

HOME  TOWN  NEWSPAPER 

Surely  we  print  national  and  foreign  news.  We  supplement  our  two 
news  services  with  the  N.  Y.  Times  Cables  as  well  as  our  own 
Washington  correspondent. 

■  But  when  it  comes  to  a  Sunday  magazine,  we  edit  our  own.  We 
don’t  think  a  man  sitting  at  a  desk  in  N.  Y.  can  fashion  a  book  for 
our  readers. 

■  Our  Florida  Magazine  runs  from  36  to  80  pages  and  prints 
color  so  remarkably  that  visiting  publishers  ask,  “Who  prints  your 
magazine  for  you?” 

■  The  stories,  about  Central  Florida  people  with  a  regular  Man 
of  the  Week  selection  for  the  cover  in  full  color  every  Sunday,  cause 
our  Florida  Magazine  to  have  many  hundreds  of  times  the  appeal 
of  something  written  and  printed  in  New  York. 

■  It  is  a  comparison  likened  to  the  old  patent  insides  the  weeklies 
printed  40  years  ago  as  against  fresh,  local  news  features  and  pic¬ 
tures  produced  by  the  home  town  editor. 

MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Editor/Owner/Galley  Boy/On  Sunday,  too 


€>rlantio 


ORLANDO,  FLORIDA 


GATEWAY  TO  THE  MOON 


ORLANDO  SERVES  CAPE  CANAVERAL 
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NATIONAL  STEELS  MILL  OF!  1 


FIVE  OTHER 


MAJOR  STEPS 


TO  FURTHER 


PROGRESS 


NIW  BASIC  OXYOIN  FUBNACIS  at  Great  Lakes 
Steel.  Ta  be  completed  in  1962,  two  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  —  the  largest  ever  built  —  which 
will  add  new  capacity  and  greater  efficiency. 


out  NIW  tlSlAtCH  cmm  win  be  Notional 
Steel's  headquarters  for  the  expanded,  continuing 
exploration  of  new  and  better  raw  materiab,  facM* 
ties,  manufacturing  processes  and  products  of  steeL 


This  new  80-inch  hot-strip  mill  at  Great  Lakes  Steel  in  Detroit — 
the  fastest,  most  powerful  in  operation  today — advances  the  art 
and  science  of  rolling  steel  a  giant  step  forward.  It  sets  new  standards 
for  efficiency  while  providing  auto  body  sheets  and  other  sheet 
steels  of  the  highest,  most  uniform  quality  yet  produced. 

Here’s  how  the  Mill  of  the  Future  goes  about  it:  Four  slab  reheating 
furnaces — the  largest  ever  built — feed  the  new  mill.  Together,  these 
furnaces  have  a  capacity  of  1 ,000  tons  of  30-foot-long  steel  slabs  every 


hour.  The  rolling  process  itself  will  be  masterminded  and  controlled  ; 
by  the  mill’s  closed  system  computer.  Coming  up  with  as  many  as  : 
44,000 computations  a  minute,  it  will  monitor  quality  at  200  points  along 
the  2,000-ft.  line — keeping  thickness,  width  and  temperature  right  on 
target  at  all  times.  The  outcome:  giant  economy  size  coils — up  to  74  i 
inches  wide,  72  inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  up  to  70,000  lbs.— to 
help  manufacturers  make  their  own  production  more  economical. 

This  80-inch  mill  is  only  one  accomplishment  in  a  program  of 


1 


F  THE  FUTURE  IS  NOW  ROLLING 


trolled  ' 
any  as 
s  along 
ight  on 
p  to  74  ; 
t)s.— to 
smical. 

ram  of 


expansion  and  improvement  in  which  National  Steel  is  investing 
well  over  $350,000,000.  Among  the  program’s  far-ranging  benefits: 
higher  efficiency  and  greater  stability  throughout  our  operations, 
with  better,  more  secure  jobs  for  our  employees;  a  better  supply  of 


the  highest,  most  uniform  quality  steel  for  our  customers;  and 
better  values  for  you,  the  ultimate  consumer  of  the  million  and  one 
products  made  of  steel.  Other  phases  of  this  program  will  swing  in¬ 
to  action  soon.  And  we  will  be  bringing  you  news  about  them,  too. 


NATIONAL  STEEL  CORPORATION  ,  PITTSBURGH.  PA.  \ 


SUtSIDIARICS  AMO  DIVISIONS; 


STIAN-STIIL  in  Terre  Haute,  new  finiihing-Kne 
^Rottiei  ore  boosting  quality  and  output  of  populor 
’B^-cooted  steel  poneb  for  Stron-Steel’s  handsome 
*•«  Ene  of  contemporary  pre-engineered  buildings. 


AT  MIOWIST  STin  near  Chicago,  the  most  modem 
and  efficient  steel  finishing  plant  in  exbtence  b  now 
providing  industry  with  the  feest  quoBty  galvanized 
sheets,  tin  plate  and  hot-  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


AT  WntTON  STUL  in  Weirton,  W.  Vo.,  new  and 
improved  facilities  through^  Ihb  division  increase 
the  productioq  and  improve  the  quality  of  Weirton's 
tin  plate,  galvanized  sheets  and  cold-rolled  sheets. 


I  , 


The  Weekly  Editor 

RECOGNITION  AND  RESPONSIBILITY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  big  rallying  cry  of  weekly 
editors  lately  is  for  more  recog¬ 
nition  as  a  responsible  and 
potent  part  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  picture,  aside  from  what 
they  get  in  business  publications 
such  as  E&P,  the  American 
Press,  National  Publisher,  etc. 

Well,  the  dam  has  apparently 
cracked  open  right  in  the  mecca 
of  journalism  where  nine  major 
dailies  hold  sway — New  York 
City. 

The  first  sign  came  on  Oct.  15 
when  the  business  section  of 
New  York  Sunday  Times  ran  an 
article  by  Peter  Bart,  headlined : 
Advertising :  Small  Papers  in 
the  Big  Town 

Mr.  Bart  pointed  out  that 
“relatively  few  people  realize. 
New  York  also  supports  nearly 
three  dozen  small  neighborhood 
newspapers  [The  number  is 
actually  more  than  60]  that  also 
fulfill  an  important  role  in  the 
community.  And  the  ranks  of 
these  neighborhood  papers  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand.” 

He  described  some  of  the 
better  weeklies  in  New  York 
City,  and  made  a  comment  which 
could  apply  to  any  community 
newspaper  across  the  country: 

The  main  objective  of  the 
neighborhood  newspapers  is  not 
so  much  to  try  to  compete  with 
the  major  dailies  on  circulation, 
advertising  or  editorial  content 
but  rather  to  establish  their  own 
specialized  markets.  In  adver¬ 
tising,  for  example,  they  rely 
mainly  on  local  merchants  who 
could  not  afford  city-wide  adver¬ 
tising.  Editorially,  they  play  up 
local  news  that  is  largely  over¬ 
looked  by  the  major  dailies. 

Gaps  to  be  Filled 

He  quoted  Theodore  Epstein, 
publisher  of  the  Chelsecv-Clinton 
News,  who  said  that  as  the  big 
dailies  have  expanded  their 
coverage  of  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  they  have  left 
big  gaps  to  be  filled  by  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  weeklies.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  vast  housing  projects, 
added  Mr.  Epstein,  has  gener¬ 
ated  a  heightened  interest  in 
community  affairs. 

The  Times  article  no  doubt 
stirred  some  of  New  York’s 
eight-million  inhabitants  to  think 
a  little  more  about  their  com¬ 
munity  newspapers,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  event  a  few  weeks  later 
made  them  even  more  conscious 
of  the  weekly  press.  On  prime¬ 
time  10:30  p.m.  Thursday,  Nov. 
16,  WCBS-TV  presented  a  spe¬ 


cial  half-hour  version  of  IFCBS- 
TV  Views  the  Press,  a  show 
usually  relegated  to  a  15-minute 
slot  at  12:15  p.m.,  Sunday  after¬ 
noon. 

The  title  of  the  special,  which 
was  shown  only  in  the  area,  was 
“New  York’s  Parish  Pump 
Press,”  a  rather  fancy  way  of 
dramatizing  the  city’s  English- 
language  weeklies. 

For  30  minutes  such  papers 
as  the  Coney  Island  Times,  the 
Villager  and  the  Amsterdam 
News  competed  for  viewing  time 
with  The  Untouchables  and  Sing 
Along  with  Mitch,  which  were  on 
rival  networks.  “The  Parish 
Pump  Press”  could  do  little 
more  than  skim  the  surface  of 
the  subject  in  the  short  time 
allotted  to  it,  but  it  did  give  the 
audience  some  idea  of  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  the  weeklies  ser\'ing  four 
of  the  boroughs  in  New  York 
(There  are  no  weeklies  on  Staten 
Island).  For  those  not  interested 
in  bullets  or  ballet,  the  show  was 
worth  the  eye-time. 

Mr.  Collingwood  described  the 
role  of  the  weekly  in  this 
fashion : 

“A  city  is  made  up  of  an 
assortment  of  neighborhoods, 
sections  and  communities,  each 
with  its  own  separate  identity 
and  special  character.  And  just 
as  a  city  dweller  lives  both  in 
the  city  and  in  his  community,  so 
the  press  provides  newspapers 
for  the  city  as  a  whole,  and 
newspapers  for  the  various 
neighborhood  units.  These  last 
are  the  weeklies  and  they  have 
a  special  role  in  New  York  City 
journalism.” 

Showed  Diversity 

Film  clips  showed  weeklies  on 
the  stands  alongside  the  daily 
press,  took  the  viewer  into  some 
of  the  newspaper  offices,  and  put 
a  number  of  editors  on  camera. 
These  clips  vividly  displayed  the 
diversity  of  weekly  journalism 
inside  the  city. 

Mr.  Collingwood  touched 
!.  briefly  on  publishing  dates,  sub- 
,  scription  prices,  page  sizes  and 
production  set-ups,  then  he  made 
a  statement  which  echoed  the 
sentiment  groaned  out  by  weekly 
editors  in  Maine,  Missouri, 
Montana  and  47  other  states: 

They  [the  New  York  weekly 
press']  are  all  understaffed, 
underpaid,  and  overworked. 
They  return  a  modest  profit  to 
their  owners,  but  there  aren’t 
many  millionaires  in  this  kind 
of  journalism. 


He  used  good  counterpoint  by  lies  began  to  decline.  In  the  hist 
showing  how  the  Villager  oper-  15  years  about  7,500  weekly 
ated  on  the  premise  that  its  newspapers  expired.  But  recently 
community,  Greenwich  Village,  an  interesting  thing  has  begun 
was  like  any  small  town  in  to  happen.  Not  only  has  the 
America,  while  its  competition,  decline  in  weekly  papers  In  en 
the  Village  Voice,  operated  on  arrested,  but  there  are  signs 
the  premise  that  the  Village  was  that  their  numbers  are  begin- 
like  no  other  place  in  the  world,  ning  to  increase.  And  where  are 
(Which  premise  is  better?  Take  they  increasing?  In  the  cities 
your  choice;  both  newspapers  and  the  suburbs  whose  very 
are  successful  and  making  growth  caused  the  country 
money.)  weekly  to  wither.  Somehow, 


Strong  Editorial  Pages 


making  growth  caused  the  country 
weekly  to  wither.  Somehow, 
people  need  to  break  down  the 
big  concentration  of  popidntion 


Mr.  Collingwood  showed  livable  units  with  which 

examples  of  newspapers  with  they  can  identify.  And  one  of 
strong  editorial  pages  and  heavy  the  elements  in  that  identifira- 
emphasis  on  local  news  (two  tion  is  a  newspaper  which  speaks 
areas  stressed  in  this  column  the  community.  A  large 

many  times).  He  cited  Flatbush  number  of  the  weeklies  we  are 
Life,  in  the  heart  of  Brooklyn,  dismissing  have  sprung  up  since 
as  such  a  paper,  which  “doesn’t  the  war, 

just  put  heads  on  handouts  but  M*"-  Collingwood  also  quoted 
knows  a  good  local  story  when  Part  of  an  editorial  written  by 
it  sees  one.”  Mr.  Collingwood  Dorsey  Short,  editor  of  the  B'csf 


gave  some  examples. 


Side  News,  right  after  Presi- 


When  actor  Jeff  Chandler  dent  Kennedy  was  inaugurated, 
died,  the  weekly  did  a  story  on  This  editorial  was  discussed  in 
him  as  Ira  Grossel,  the  boy  from  this  column  before  (E&P,  Mar. 
Erasmus  High  School,  who  once  4,  page  44),  but  the  part  that 
dated  a  local  girl  named  Susan  Mr.  Collingwood  read  can  bear 
Hayward.  The  first  Peace  Corps  repeating.  It  goes: 
candidate  from  Brooklyn  was  Our  community  is  only  a  tiny 
another  Flatbush  boy  and  the  segment  of  the  50  United  States 


paper  sent  him  off  with: 


and  the  entire  free  world,  but  if 


To  us,  his  friends  in  Flatbush,  new  frontiers  against  famine 
it  means  that  Shorty  Schwarz,  nnd  inequality  of  man  are  set 
a  little  boy  who  cried  when  “P  in  each  community,  inroads 
neighborhood  children  fried  tmll  be  made  against  these 
their  gold  fish  as  a  Mothers  enemies  of  mankind  in  our  small 
Day  surprise,  grew  up  into  the  world  and  we  can  make  a  begin- 


man  of  heart  we  had  all  pre¬ 
dicted. 


ning  toward  the  day  when  these 
frontiers  will  overlap  and  form 


“A  little  corny.  Perhaps?  Well,  «  network  that  trill  engulf  all 
it  isn’t  the  way  the  New  York  mankind. 

Times  writes  about  the  Peace  i  .  v  u  i 

Corps,  but  it’s  why  local  people  Yearbook 

buy  weekly  papers,”  commented  Weekly  editors  who  have  been 
Mr.  Collingwood.  crying  for  more  recognition  have 


He  ticked  off  some  of  the  cru-  now  received  it  from  one  of  the 
sades  New  York  weeklies  have  country’s  most  influential  dailies 


participated  in — urban  develop¬ 
ment,  closing  of  a  hospital,  fac- 


and  from  one  of  the  big  three 
of  network  TV.  Early  next  year 


tory  dust  and  noise,  more  police  weeklies  will  get  more  recog- 
protection  and  better  street  nition  as  they  go  into  the  Editor 
lighting  just  to  name  a  few.  &  Publisher  Yearbook  for  the 
‘“These  may  not  be  world-  first  time. 

shaking  stories,”  Mr.  Colling-  with  this  new-found  iden- 

wood  said,  “but  they  touch  people  comes  the  responsibility  of 

where  they  live.  They^  have  to  putting  out  newspapers  that  live 
do  with  the  life  of  the  city  at  the  yp  estimation  set  forth 

level  where  it  most  intimately  by  Mr,  CoUingwood  Thursday 
affects  its  citizens.  And  if  the  night* 

small  w^klies  don’t  print  them,  j  ^ 

no  one  else  will. 

Mr.  Collingwood  also  made  given  them  credit  for  in  the  life 
the  following  observation,  one  the  city  and  are  a  more 


which  should  gladden  the  heart  important  part  of 
of  suburban  and  city  weekly  journalism  than  is 
editors  everywhere:  reckoned.” 

The  weekly  newspaper  has  •  •  * 

always  been  an  implant  part  o  l  l 
of  American  journalism.  In  the  Suburban  PtcW 
early  days  of  our  country  it  was 

a  most  important  part.  But  as  Plans  for  a  monthl 


American 

usually 


Chicago 

Plans  for  a  monthly  editorial 


the  great  population  shift  began  kit  of  features,  beginning  in 
to  take  place,  thinning  out  the  November,  were  announced  as 
small  towns  and  the  farms  and  the  Suburban  Press  Foundation 
populating  the  cities,  the  week-  began  its  second  year  of  opera- 
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tion  with  membership  on  a  ^ 
limited  national  basis. 

Includes  (jirtcton 

This  new  service  will  include 
a  monthly  editorial  cartoon  on 
broad  suburban  issues,  plus 
suj'pested  editorial  copy;  and 
supgested  copy  for  use  in  creat¬ 
ing  a  family  page  or  section 
entitled  “Suburban  Home  Liv¬ 
ing,”  covering  food,  fashions, 
home  furnishings  and  garden¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University,  will 
continue  to  conduct  seminars 
and  panel  discussions  for  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  member  papers, 
according  to  Chester  K.  Hayes, 
executive  director  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation. 

It  was  announced  that  eligi¬ 
bility  for  Foundation  member¬ 
ship  is  determined  for  individual 
papers  by  action  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  that  format, 
editorial  standards,  news  cover¬ 
age  are  determining  factors  and 
may  include  papers  having  lx)th 
paid  circulation  and  free  dis¬ 
tribution. 

New  Officers 

Officers  re-elected  are  Robert 
Y.  Paddock,  Paddock  Publica¬ 
tions,  Arlington  Heights,  Ill., 
president;  W.  E.  Williams  Sr., 
Star  Publications,  Chicago 
Heights,  Ill.,  viceprcsident;  and 
Charles  Lambert,  Harvey  (Ill.) 
Tribune,  secretary -treasurer. 
The  expanded  board  of  di¬ 
rectors,  in  addition  to  the 
officers,  includes: 

John  Tilton,  Twin  Cities 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.;  John  Prescott, 
South  Macomb  Publishing  Co., 
Detroit,  Mich.;  James  McCon- 
naughey,  Kettering  -  Oakwood 
Times,  Dayton,  Ohio;  J.  W. 
Carroll,  Pickwick  Publications, 
Park  Ridge,  Ill.;  James  Mc- 
Culla,  Libertyville  (Ill.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  Register;  and  William 
Schroeder,  Lakeland  Publica¬ 
tions,  Grayslake,  Ill. 


THURS^TA 

TOTAL  LOSS  —  Fire  de¬ 
stroyed  a  three-story  frame 
building  which  housed  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the 
Cooperstotvn  (N.  Y.)  Freeman’s 
Journal  and  the  Otsego  Farmer 
on  Nov.  10.  Rowan  D.  Spraker 
Jr.,  publisher,  both  newspapers, 
estimated  damage  at  “well  over 
$100,000.” 

*  «  * 

SALUTE  —  A  souvenir 
“newspaper”  was  produced  by 
the  Westview  (B.  C.)  Potvell 
River  News  for  an  Open  House 
in  salute  to  Newspaper  Week. 
As  visitors  entered  the  building 
their  pictures  were  taken  with 
a  Polaroid  and  immediately  put 
on  a  Klischograph  engraver.  By 
the  time  the  visitors  had  been 
.®hown  through  the  plant  and 
had  reached  the  press  room,  the 
pictures  were  on  the  press  and 
running.  The  Open  House  drew 
450  persons. 

*  *  « 

NAME-CHANGE)— The  week¬ 
ly  Pleasantville  (N.  J.)  Main¬ 
land  Press  has  changed  its  name 
to  the  Pleasantville  Mainland 
Journal.  The  paper  announced 
that  there  was  no  change  in  the 
ownership  or  policy  but  the  new 
name  would  be  “more  expressive 
of  the  coverage  of  this  news¬ 
paper  circulation- wise,  as  well 
as  from  a  news  standpoint.” 

*  *  « 

ARMY  GAG?  —  Dick  How¬ 
ard,  publisher  of  the  Hills¬ 
borough  (N.  H.)  Messenger,  has 
accused  officials  at  Fort  Bragg, 
N.  C.,  of  imposing  “official  cen¬ 
sorship”  on  material  written  for 
the  paper  by  a  local  serviceman. 
Mr.  Howard  claimed  the  “local 
flavor”  dispatches  included 
“harmless  news  notes”  about 
some  50  men  from  the  Hills¬ 
borough  area.  The  men.  New 
Hampshire  National  Guard 
members,  were  called  to  active 
duty  last  month  and  sent  to 
Fort  Bragg.  Mr.  Howard  said 


Lewis  Retldell  Buys 
New  Mexico  Papers 

Socorro,  N.  M. 

Sale  of  the  El  Defensor-Chief¬ 
tain,  semi  -  weekly  newspaper 
here,  and  the  Datil  Round-Up, 
a  weekly,  both  published  by 
Lucien,  A.  Fiel,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

The  new  owner  is  Lewis  A. 
Reddell,  presently  publisher  of 
the  Electra  (Tex.)  Star-News. 

Mr.  Reddell  has  leased  the 
Star-News  to  his  employees,  and 
will  continue  to  own  both  prop¬ 
erties  in  the  two  states. 

The  sale  was  handled  by  Dean 
Sellers,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  broker. 


Time-tested 
job-engineered 
equipment 
for  newspaper 
production 
Since  1928... 


235  W  Washington  Bl.d 
Whittier.  California 
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he  received  two  dispatches  from 
his  corespondent,  Pfc.  George 
Lamothe,  but  a  third,  due  the 
day  before,  did  not  arrive.  In¬ 
stead,  according  to  Mr.  Howard, 
he  got  a  letter  in  which  Private 
Lamothe  told  him:  “I  now  have 
to  make  up  three  copies  and 
bring  them  to  Battalion  Head¬ 
quarters.  They,  in  turn,  will 
mail  it  to  you.  As  far  as  I 
know  right  now,  they  will  not 
censor  any  of  it,  but  will  merely 
retain  several  copies  on  file.” 
The  publisher  objected  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  insistence  that  the  dis¬ 
patches  not  only  be  submitted 
for  review,  but  also  mailed  by 
them  rather  than  the  corre¬ 
spondent.  The  editor  has  asked 
his  Congressman  to  investigate 
the  matter. 

«  *  « 

OLD  AND  NEW— The  Zions- 
ville  Times  in  Indiana’s  Boone 


County  celebrated  its  100th  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  special  28- 
page  edition.  The  weekly  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Leamnson.  .  .  .  The  Roanoke 
(Va.)  Star  observed  its  first 
anniversary.  It  is  owned  by  Cy 
N.  Bahakel,  broadcast  station 
owner. 

• 

Buys  Inwoofl  Herald 

Inwood,  Iowa 
Paul  Dean  became  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Inwood  Herald 
Nov.  1.  He  also  assumed  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Herald  Printing 
Company,  buying  the  business 
from  Edward  Steams  of  Beres- 
ford,  S.  D. 

Mr.  Dean,  also  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Valley 
(Iowa)  Bee,  and  his  family 
will  continue  to  reside  in  Rock 
Valley. 
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English  As 
Belongs  in 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

WEBSTER’S  THIRD  NEW  INTERNA- 
n9NAL  DICTIONARY.  Unabridite. 
Philip  B.  Grove,  editor-in-chief,  G.  and 
C.  Merriam  Co.,  2,720  pat^,  $47.50  to 
{69.60  depending  on  type  of  paper  and 
binding. 


The  revision  of  Wehster^s 
Unabridged,  the  first  in  27 
years,  has  stirred  up  a  flurry  of 
nitwitted  commentary  in  edi¬ 
torials  and  elsewhere. 

These  commentators  are  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  fact  that  it  lists, 
without  deprecation  or  discour¬ 
agement,  a  large  number  of 
terms  defined  in  senses  that 
were  not  associated  with  those 
terms  50  years  ago.  For  example, 
shambles  as  a  scene  of  wreckage, 
contact  as  a  verb  (“I’ll  contact 
him”)  and  transpire  as  happen. 

They  whine  that  the  new  dic¬ 
tionary  is  guilty  of  “permissive¬ 
ness,”  reflecting  the  wrong¬ 
headed  though  widely  held — 
especially  among  journalists  and 
high-school  teachers  of  English 
— conviction  that  the  business 
of  a  dictionary  is  to  lay  down 
the  law. 

Scholarly  Conclusions 

I  do  not  have  space  here  to  go 
into  detail  on  this  subject  and 
say  much  else.  But  in  following 
the  principles  that  usage  deter¬ 
mines  correctness,  and  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  external 
authority  in  language,  the  Webs¬ 
ter  editors  are  conforming  with 
scholarly  conclusions  that  have 
develop^  over  the  last  half- 
century  and  are  now  so  firmly 
established  as  to  be  beyond 
question.  These  principles  are 
fairly  well  known  among  those 
who  use  language  professionally, 
with  the  notorious  exception  of 
newspapermen,  whose  typical 
use  of  the  tools  of  their  trade 
has  even  been  damned  by  a 
name,  journalese. 

Twenty  minutes  spent  on  the 
conclusions  of  any  reputable  lin¬ 
guist  in  the  last  25  years  should 
convince  even  the  most  obtuse 
that  the  business  of  a  dictionary 
is  to  report  how  words  are  used, 
and  not  to  prescribe  or  proscribe 
meanings.  When  diverging 
usages  are  still  new  enough  to 
be  recognizable,  such  as  like  as 
a  conjunction  (“Winstons  taste 
good”  and  all  that),  they  tend 
to  offend  the  discriminating. 

Yet  there  is  no  resisting  new 
usages  if  they  gain  acceptance, 
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nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
discouragement  has  had  any 
effect.  Let  us  remember  that 
blizzard  was  once  slang.  There 
is  no  agreement  even  among 
the  educated  and  highly  literate 
on  the  propriety  of  divergent 
uses  at  various  stages  of  accept¬ 
ance.  What  is  hairy  today  is 
real  gone  tomorrow.  Nor  is  it 
true  that  lexicographers  agree 
that  once  a  misuse  has  occurred, 
it  must  be  accepted.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  their  conclusions  repre¬ 
sent  a  consensus  based  upon 
millions  of  examples  culled  from 
a  tremendous  variety  of  repu¬ 
table  sources. 

Recent  .Advances 

The  greatest  recent  advances 
in  lexicography,  up  until  the 
appearance  of  the  Third  Edition, 
have  been  in  desk  dictionaries, 
such  as  Merriam- Webster’s  own 
New  Collegiate,  The  American 
College  Dictionary  (Random 
House)  and  Webster’s  New 
World  Dictionary  (World).  All 
are  excellent.  And  all  agree  on 
what  governs  “correctness.” 
This  leaves  our  complaining  edi¬ 
torialists  insisting  that  every¬ 
one,  including  the  experts,  is  out 
of  step  but  them.  Still,  they  must 
be  used  to  that  by  this  time.  At 
any  rate,  anyone  who  is  still 
open  to  enlightenment  on  this 
subject  could  take  a  look,  say,  at 
p.  xiv  in  Webster’s  New  World 
Dictionary  or  p.  xxxi  in  The 
American  College  Dictionary. 

Is  there  no  place,  then,  for 
judgments  on  usage?  I  hope 
there  is,  for  I  have  set  up  shop 
in  that  business  myself.  But 
usage  is  such  a  shifting  field 
that  the  critic  does  well  to  con¬ 
fine  his  exhortations  to  instances 
where  precision  is  at  stake.  Sad 
to  say,  precise  significations  are 
also  often  damaged  by  changes 
in  usage.  The  thing  to  do  then  is 
accept  the  fact  and  allow  for  it. 
What  sense  is  there  in  pulling 
a  King  Canute  and  pretending, 
for  instance,  that  continuous 
and  continual  are  still  distinc¬ 
tive?  Unless,  of  course,  the 
writer  is  content  to  ride  off  in  all 
directions  on  his  steed  of  purism 
and  leave  the  reader  behind. 

I  have  my  own  prejudices 
against  new  usages — finalize, 
implement  as  a  verb,  for 
example,  and  others.  These  in 
particular  I  associate  with 


gobbledygook.  But  it  is  clear 
that  they  have  wide  and  growing 
prevalence  in  good  prose.  I  know 
it  would  be  both  stupid  and 
futile  for  the  dictionary  to  sneer 
at  or  attempt  to  outlaw  them. 

.Status  Labels 

It  is  worth  noticing  in  this 
connection  that  the  designation 
colloquial,  misunderstood  by 
many  as  the  equivalent  of  sub- 
standard  or  loose,  has  been 
dropped  from  the  new  book. 
Wbat  it  really  means  is  “char¬ 
acteristic  of  conversation,”  and 
this  is  no  taint.  Status  labels 
like  “slang,”  (comball),  “sub¬ 
standard”  (hisself),  and  “non¬ 
standard”  (irregardless)  have 
been  retained  but  narrowed  in 
application. 

It  is  possibly  regrettable  but 
true  that  the  first  thing  many 
people  think  of  when  confronted 
with  a  new  dictionary  is  what 
dirty  words  it  contains.  The 
Second  Edition  was  noticeably 
prudish,  but  that  was  another 
era,  and  newspapers  were  a  lot 
more  decorous  a  quarter-century 
ago  too.  All  the  four-letter  words 
are  in  the  Third  Edition  except 
the  one  for  copulate  with.  This 
omission  is  curious,  considering 
how  freely  it  has  been  used  in 
novels,  starting,  perhaps,  with 
Lady  Chatterley’s  Lover,  and 
considering  also  that  it  is  in 
several  dictionaries  of  slang.  If 
the  omission  was  on  grounds  of 
propriety,  how  did  all  the  other 
four-letter  words  get  in?  Any¬ 
way,  Webster’s  verdict  on  such 
expressions  is  “usually  con¬ 
sidered  vulgar.”  Cf.,  as  the 
lexicographers  say,  Oxford’s  dic¬ 
tum:  “Not  now  in  decent  use.” 

450,0()0  Entries 

Certain  mechanical  considera¬ 
tions  may  be  of  interest.  The 
book  contains  some  450,000 
entries,  including  50,000  that 
did  not  appear  in  the  previous 
edition  and  50,000  additional 
senses  for  entries  that  did 
appear.  Yet,  though  the  new 
edition  covers  more  ground,  it 
is  only  four  inches  thick,  in 
the  standard-paper  version,  as 
against  six  inches  for  the  old 
one. 

Obviously,  something  had  to 
give.  The  appendixes  (gazetteer, 
biographies)  have  been  omitted, 
and  so  have  titles  of  books  and 
of  works  of  art,  names  of  char¬ 
acters  in  fiction,  and  some  other 
classifications  adjudged  not 
strictly  the  business  of  a  dic¬ 
tionary. 

There  are  things  that  can  be 
quibbled  with.  One  of  them  is 
the  new  system  used  to  indicate 
pronunciation.  It  is  made  up  of 
letter-symbols  unfamiliar  to  the 
layman,  or  nonlinguist.  This 
system  has  the  advantage  of 
being  scientific,  and  of  enabling 


much  greater  exactness.  But  the 
general  reader  will  make  many 
an  exasperated  trip  to  the  key, 
which  fills  a  whole  page,  and 
will  probably  come  away  from 
it  baffled.  A  good  case  could  lie 
made  out,  I  think,  for  parallel¬ 
ing  the  precise  indication  of 
pronunciation  with  the  clo.^cst 
approximation  obtainable  liy 
ordinarj’  phonetic  syllables,  or 
with  the  simpler  marks  useti  in 
the  old  edition.  Users  will  also 
have  to  get  accustomed  to  a  new 
method  of  indicating  stress,  or 
accent. 

.Senses  of  W»>rd8 

The  editors  have  stuck  to  the 
plan  of  listing  senses  of  words 
in  the  order  of  their  historical 
development.  This  system,  which 
not  all  dictionary-makers  follow, 
may  be  criticized  as  placing 
obsolete  and  noncurrent  senses 
ahead  of  current  ones. 

It  is  a  widespread  delusion, 
incidentally,  that  preferred 
usage  is  indicated  by  the  order 
in  which  the  senses  of  a  word 
are  listed.  This  was  not  even 
true  of  the  Second  Edition.  All 
senses,  unless  explicitly  quali¬ 
fied,  are  of  equal  standing. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  this  dictionary  aims  at 
representing  English  as  it  is 
us^  by  the  literate  majority  in 
this  country.  That  means  that 
it  recognizes  as  standard  the 
informal  style  that  is  now  every¬ 
where  current — in  books,  news¬ 
papers,  the  casual  conversation 
of  the  educated,  speeches,  and 
what  have  you.  By  contrast,  the 
earlier  Webster,  like  its  con¬ 
temporary  grammars  and  works 
on  usage,  tended  to  take  its  cue 
from  something  called  the 
“formal”  style,  which  has  now 
passed  out  of  existence  except 
perhaps  in  mayors’  proclama¬ 
tions  and  newspaper  editorials, 
and  even  a  generation  ago  did 
not  represent  a  cultivated  con¬ 
sensus.  Mr.  Gove,  the  general 
editor,  aptly  comments,  “When 
it  becomes  possible  to  say  of  a 
speaker  .  .  .  that  he  talks  like  a 
dictionary,  it  is  time  to  start 
revising  the  dictionary.” 

• 

Pres»  Installation 

Los  Angeles 

The  first  eight  new  black-and- 
white  press  units  of  16  on  order 
are  being  installed  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  plant.  Caissons 
and  piers  previously  used  for  the 
color  press  are  being  used  with 
alterations.  Two  of  the  new 
caissons  were  sunk  to  a  depth 
of  30  feet  to  reach  a  solid  foot¬ 
ing.  Four  square  pads  are  10 
feet  deep.  Press  columns  will  be 
support^  by  two  steel  rein¬ 
forced  beams  running  the  length 
of  the  16  units.  Each  is  two  feet 
wide  and  four  feet  deep. 
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Aid  of  Press  Sought 
In  Telling  Drug  Story 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Somerville,  N.  J. 

A  “naive”  pharmaceutical 
industry  that  is  “in  trouble” 
called  on  the  press  last  week  for 
help  in  developing  a  favorable 
public  image. 

X<‘wsmen  attending  a  press 
conference  called  by  15  New 
Jersey  pharmaceutical  com¬ 
panies  heard  executives  plead 
poverty  when  asked  why  they 
didn’t  launch  a  sustained  news¬ 
paper  advertising  drive  to  tell 
their  story  to  the  public. 

The  drug  industry  in  the  U.S. 
has  been  subjected  to  “countless 
columns  of  criticism”  since  Sen. 
Estes  Kefauver  (D.-Tenn.) 
began  his  investigations  through 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Anti-Trust  and  Monopoly. 

‘Industry  in  Trouble’ 

“The  pharmecutical  industry 
in  the  U.S.  today  is  in  trouble. 
It  has  been  naive,”  Philip  B. 
Hofmann,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Johnson 
&  Johnson,  admitted.  “It  oper¬ 
ated  for  years  on  the  premise 
that  if  you  do  your  job  quietly 
and  well,  while  making  a  major 
contribution  to  life  and  welfare 
it  isn’t  necessary  to  sing  your 
own  praises  or  call  attention  to 
your  achievements. 

“As  a  result  of  this  unreal¬ 
istic  but  understandable  reti¬ 
cence,  the  makers  of  prescription 
drugs  are  now  under  massive 
attack.  They  have  a  major  public 
relations  problem  to  solve,  and 
an  organized  opposition  to  over¬ 
come. 

“And  unless  they  do  so,  the 
eventual  losers  will  be  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Very  few  of  the  hundj^s 
of  companies  in  the  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  field  bothered  to  create  for 
themselves  what  is  known  as  a 
‘public  image,’  because  they  have 
no  direct  contact  with  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  their  products,  which 
the  customer  obtains  only  on 
doctor’s  prescription.” 

Members  of  the  press  were 
taken  on  a  tour  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson’s  Ethicon,  Inc.,  where 
surgical  sutures,  needles  and 
powder  are  produced. 

‘Tremendous  Investment’ 

Referring  later  to  the  tour, 
Mr.  Hofmann  said  the  press  had 
seen  “something  of  the  tremen¬ 
dous  investment  required  to 
operate  a  modem  pharmacutical 
plant.”  He  noted  that  “this  is 
much  the  same  as  you  would  find 
in  the  larger  of  the  123  drug 
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manufacturing  plants  in  New 
Jersey.” 

“Like  any  great  industry,” 
he  said,  “we  are  not  perfect. 
We  have  our  problems  and  our 
faults.  Obviously,  we  are  trying 
to  improve.  Perhaps  your  indus¬ 
try,  too,  has  problems  and  weak¬ 
nesses.  However,  it  seems  foolish 
to  ‘kill  the  patient  to  get  rid  of  a 
boil’!” 

U.S.  Sen.  Roman  Hruska 
(R.-Neb.),  a  minority  member 
of  Senator  Kefauver’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  accused  the  chairman  of 
levelling  “unfounded  charges 
against  the  drug  industry.” 

Sen.  Hruska  said  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  gone  far  afield  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed. 
He  accused  it  of  conducting 
“snooping  expeditions  into  areas 
of  industry  conduct  which  are 
none  of  its  business.” 

Among  such  areas,  he  said, 
was  “such  purely  internal  mat¬ 
ters  as  the  funds  spent  by 
pharmaceutical  houses  for  re¬ 
search  and  development.” 

When  all  factors  are  con¬ 
sidered,  Sen.  Hruska  said,  “a 
typical  profit  percentage  in 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  12%.” 

Asked  why  the  industry  didn’t 
use  newspaper  advertising  to 
tell  its  story  to  the  public,  Rob¬ 
ert  Johnson,  president  of  John¬ 
son  &  Johnson,  said:  “This  has 
been  done,  but  not  effectively. 
Perhaps  such  an  effort  would 
compound  the  problem  and  great 
sums  of  money  would  be  required 
to  be  effective.” 

L.  D.  Barney,  president,  Hoff- 
mann-LaRoche,  Inc.,  answered 
the  same  question  this  way: 
“While  I  can’t  speak  for  the 
other  members  of  this  panel,  I 
can  say  we  have  no  available 
money  for  a  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign.  Besides,  until  now,  we 
haven’t  had  our  story  pulled 
together.” 

John  J.  Toohy,  general  man¬ 
ager,  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  said 
his  group  hasn’t  gone  to  the 
public  with  the  industry  story 
“because  we’ve  preferred  to  just 
pass  the  ammunition,”  along  to 
doctors.  He  admitted  that  this 
was  a  “failure  on  our  part,”  and 
wondered  what  business  it  is  of 
the  government  to  pry  into  the 
profit  of  any  business. 

Small  Ads  Suggested 

Thomas  C.  Summerill,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Penns 
Grove  (N.  J.)  Record,  explained 
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HOST  Robert  Johnson  Jr.,  left,  of  Johnson  &  Johnson  chats  with  U.S. 
Senator  Roman  Hruska  of  Nebraska,  Lee  Bristol  Jr.  of  Bristol-Myers  Co. 
and  H.  Alan  Painter  of  the  Hackettstown  Gazette  at  New  Jersey  press 
conference  on  dru9  price  legislation. 


NEW  JERSEY  EDITORS  at  press  conference:  Left  to  right— C.  P.  Bate¬ 
man  Jr.,  Somerset  Messenger  Gazette;  Joseph  M.  Culmone,  Montclair 
Times;  D.  Howard  Moreau,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat;  and  M.  Harold 
Kelly,  Red  Bank  Register. 


to  the  panel  that  even  a  senes 
of  small  three-inch  ads  would  be 
sufficient  for  the  drug  industry 
to  tell  its  story  to  the  public.  He 
was  politely  thanked  for  his 
suggestion. 

Joseph  M.  Cudone,  associate 
publisher,  Montclair  (N.  J.) 
Times,  and  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  offered  the  drug 
firms  the  full  facilities  of  the 
association  to  help  tell  their 
story  to  the  public. 

Three  editorial  features,  with 
two  column  mats,  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  press.  One  dealt  with 
drug  discoveries  from  Jersey 
labs,  one  with  quality  control 
exercised  by  Jersey  drag  firms, 
and  the  third  was  a  story  on 
how  New  Jersey  leads  the  nation 
in  drug  manufacturing. 


Sections  Reap  Linage 

A  Sixth  Annual  Appliance 
Section  and  a  special  section  for 
Hank’s  Supermarket  Re-Open¬ 
ing  product  14,728  and  31,752 
lines  of  advertising  respectively 
for  the  Peru  (Ind.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une.  Hank’s  section  was  12 
pages,  eight  with  ROP  color. 

• 

Mooney  Honored 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  L.  Mooney,  associate 
editor  of  the  Albany  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News,  was  tendered  a 
testimonial  dinner  attended  by 
more  than  400  press,  civic  and 
political  leaders.  Mr.  Mooney 
writes  a  column  of  reminiscences. 


‘Fourth  Man’ 

Tells  of  Reps 

San  Francisco 

'The  service  performed  by  na¬ 
tional  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  for  daily  newspapers  is 
described  in  “Fourth  Man,”  a 
booklet  issued  by  Nelson  Rob¬ 
erts  &  Associates,  Inc. 

The  firm  has  found  that  many 
people  in  advertising  are  only 
dindy  aware  of  the  role  of  the 
representative,  explained  Nel¬ 
son  Roberts,  president. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the 
newspaper  client  level  but  even 
in  a  marked  degree  among  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  Newcomers  to  advertising 
know  little  about  the  represen¬ 
tatives  unless  they  work  Erectly 
with  them,  Mr.  Roberts  said. 

‘What  We  Do’ 

“Our  booklet  is  designed  to 
tell  the  advertising  world  what 
we  do,  how  we  do  it,  and  how 
in  the  process  we  serve  adver¬ 
tising  agencies,  advertisers,  and 
our  newspapers,”  he  observed. 

The  report  describes  adver¬ 
tising  today  as  a  four-pillared 
structure  with  accounts,  media, 
advertising  agencies  and  media 
representatives  as  the  base. 

Contents  include  the  repre¬ 
sentative’s  role,  how  he  devel¬ 
oped,  the  commission  system, 
and  the  sales  and  services  pro¬ 
vided.  The  Nelson  Roberts  & 
Associates  history  and  growth 
from  its  1911  be^nh'ng  also  is 
told  in  the  booklet. 


PROMOTION 


Public  and  Orchestra 
Applaud  $1  Concerts 


By  George  Wilt 

Four  times  a  year,  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  becomes  a  sort  of 
North  American  “Pied  Piper,” 
bringing  melody  to  Montreal 
music-lovers,  at  a  price  they  can 
afford  to  pay. 

The  Montreal  Star  Dollar 
Symphony  Concerts,  described 
by  Star  public  relations  director 
Stanley  Handman  as  “one  of 
the  most  effective  pieces  of 
community  public  relations  ever 
put  on  by  this  paper,”  present 
the  city’s  symphony  orchestra 
with  guest  artists — conductors, 
instrumentalists  and  vocalists 
— meeting  with  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess. 

Crowds  of  12,000  packed  the 
Forum,  usually  the  scene  of  ice 
hockey  or  other  sporting  events, 
at  each  of  the  four  presenta¬ 
tions  during  two  successive  sea¬ 
sons. 

Where  Idea  Was  Bom 

The  idea  for  the  Dollar  Con¬ 
certs  was  bom  in  a  fund-raising 
committee  meeting  for  Mon¬ 
treal’s  new  concert  hall,  when 
a  free  admission  mass  concert 
at  the  Fomm  was  suggested. 
The  idea  proved  a  good  one, 
with  14,500  writing  in  for  tick¬ 
ets.  Mr.  Handman  deduced  that 
there  must  be  a  great  many 
people  in  Montreal  who  would 
like  to  go  to  concerts  but  who 
were  unable  to  attend  because 
of  the  high  prices.  He  drew  up 
plans  for  the  Dollar  Concerts 
with  an  estimated  budget  of 
$50,000  and  took  his  program 
to  Star  president  John  G.  Mc¬ 
Connell,  who  said,  ‘Go  ahead,’ 
without  batting  an  eyelash. 

The  Managing  Director  of 
the  Montreal  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  was  equally  enthusiastic 
about  the  program,  suggesting 
that  the  four  concerts  come  out 
of  their  regular  contract.  Thus, 
the  Star’s  series  helped  support 
the  city’s  orchestra  to  the  tune 
of  about  $25,000 — a  big  help, 
with  civic  orchestras  sorely  set 
for  obtaining  concert  sponsors, 
due  to  the  fact  that  gate  re¬ 
ceipts  seldom  pay  all  the  bills. 
To  top  it  off,  the  Star’s  series 
afforded  Montrealers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  hear  and  enjoy  such 
headliners  as  conductors  Jose 
Iturbi  and  Andre  Kostelanetz, 
pianists  Earl  Wild,  Van  Cli- 
bum  and  Eugene  List,  violinists 
Isaac  Stern,  Zino  Francescatti 
and  Nathan  Milstein,  as  well  as 


the  world’s  leading  operatic  per¬ 
formers. 

After  the  first  concert,  the 
Star  received  several  thousand 
letters  complimenting  the  paper 
for  its  effort.  In  a  rare  gesture, 
the  competing  Montreal  Gazette 
applauded  the  public  service  in 
an  editorial. 

Since  that  time,  the  Star  has 
received  many  requests  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  the  idea  has 
been  used  successfully  else¬ 
where. 

“Naturally,”  says  Mr.  Hand- 
man,  “these  concerts,  despite 
the  sellout,  still  cost  us  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  money,  but  we 
consider  the  amount  involved 
has  been  amply  repaid  not  only 
by  the  goodwill  generated 
among  the  public  for  whom  they 
are  held — but  by  the  orchestra 
organization  which  has  been 
helped  financially.  And  finally 
— we  have  been  repaid  by  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  not  only 
bringing  good  music  to  many 
Ijeople  who  have  always  loved 
good  music — but  to  people  who 
have  never  been  expos^  to  it 
before.” 

*  *  « 

PHEASANTS  —  More  than 
5,800  pheasants  were  donated 
by  Minnesota  hunters  for  the 
21st  annual  Pheasant  Dinners 
for  Hospitalized  Veterans,  in  a 
program  co-sponsored  by  The 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  and 
Tribime  and  Minnesota  veter¬ 
ans,  civic  and  sport  and  con¬ 
servation  organizations.  State 
game  wardens  directed  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  birds.  Pheasants 
were  picked  up  by  Star  and 
Tribune  trucks,  and  distributed 
to  14  hospitals. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

SPORTS  SCHEDULES  — 
The  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press 
has  distributed  1961-62  sched¬ 
ules  for  the  Detroit  National 
Hockey  League  Red  Wings  and 
the  Pro  Basketball  Pistons. 
Featured  on  the  back  page  of 
the  six-page,  pocket-size  folder 
is  promotion  for  Jack  Berry  and 
Bob  Latshaw,  Free  Press  sports 
writers  who  cover  the  two 
teams. 

*  *  + 

CARTOON  BOOK  —  The 
Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  10th  Anniversary  Col¬ 
lection  of  cartoons  by  Len  Nor¬ 
ris.  The  booklet  contains  over 
a  hundred  cartoons,  and  an 
equal  number  of  laughs.  Ac¬ 


cording  to  promotion  manager 
A1  McLellan,  the  Sun  sells 
thousands  of  the  books  at  a 
buck  a  copy. 

*  *  * 

TRAFFIC  SAFETY  —  The 
Miami  (Fla.)  News  is  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  traffic  safety  series, 
“In  Florida  It’s  the  Law.”  Ex¬ 
planations  of  Florida  traffic 
law,  illustrated  by  cartoons,  ap¬ 
pear  daily.  The  News  has  made 
the  series  of  50  cartoons  avail¬ 
able  to  other  Florida  papers  at 
cost  as  a  public  service.  Com¬ 
ments  from  public  officials  and 
educators  have  been  most  en¬ 
thusiastic. 

*  *  ♦ 

MARKET  DATA  AVAILABLE 

FT.  WAYNE,  INDIANA  — 
The  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News- 
Sentinel  and  Journal-Gazette 
has  released  the  1961-62  edition 
of  ‘Indiana’s  Golden  Zone  Mar¬ 
ket.’  Copies  of  the  32-page  col¬ 
lection  of  market  facts  are 
available  by  writing  to  Paul  H. 
Knapp,  general  advertising 
manager. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

MONROE,  MICHIGAN  — 
The  Monroe  (Mich.)  Evening 
News  has  released  its  new  file 
folder  Standard  Market  Data 
Folder,  prepared  in  conformity 
with  standard  forms  of  the 
AAAA  and  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  Copies  are  available 
from  Angela  Ames,  National 
Advertising  Manager. 

*  *  * 

SASKATOON,  CANADA  — 
The  Saskatoon  (Alb.)  Star- 
Phoenix  has  published  a  new 
12-page  directory  of  data  about 
its  market.  Featured  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order  are  facts  about 
everything  from  agriculture  to 
weather  conditions.  Copies  are 
available  from  any  of  the  De 
Clerque-Shannon  offices,  or  Mr. 
J.  John  M.  Miles,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 


Space,  Missile 
Report  Issued 
In  12-Pg  Section 

Salt  Lake  City 

The  report  of  “a  step  ahead 
of  tomorrow”  was  presented  in 
a  12-full  page  space  and  mis.sile 
section  published  by  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune. 

The  title  appeared  in  color 
over  a  two-thinl  page  artist’s 
concept  of  the  Apollo  capsule, 
lunar  let-down  and  escape  pro¬ 
pulsion  which  composes  the  pay- 
load  of  Thiokol’s  proposed 
NOVA  space  vehicle. 

“In  Utah,  we’re  shooting  for 
the  moon”  is  the  title  of  a  re¬ 
port  on  status-laden  space  proj¬ 
ect  activities  in  the  state.  The 
story  reports  on  Minuteman, 
Polaris,  Sergeant,  Dyna-Soar 
and  other  products  in  which 
Utah  is  participating. 

The  teams  of  corporations  in- 
v’olved  in  each  and  the  part 
Utah  is  playing  are  reported 
on  successive  pages.  The  intri¬ 
cate  parts,  rail  and  highway 
transportation,  the  new  plants 
and  expanded  facilities  involved 
in  reaching  for  the  moon  com¬ 
prise  a  story  developed  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  impact  of  the  space 
quest  on  the  entire  state  and 
its  environs. 

Photos  of  local  activities  and 
illustrations  showing  produc¬ 
tion  sites  of  various  components 
of  major  missiles  dominated  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  in  the  section. 


er  are  facts  about  a~.  a  i _ 

from  agriculture  to  Art  Adorns 
nditions.  Copies  are  Society  8  Walls 
rom  any  of  the  De  Francisco 

innon  offices,  or  Mr.  ^  display  was  provided 
Miles,  national  ad-  of  Francis- 

lanager.  Examiner’s  society  depart- 

•  ment  when  20  members  of  the 

Story  Pushes  Seat  Sunday  Painters  competed  in  a 

Belts  for  Firemen  special  event. 

neiis  I  or  r  iremen  open-brick  walls 

Reprints  of  a  news  story  of  the  department  adorned  with 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  oils  featuring  cable  cars  and 
Globe-Democrat  concerning  in-  provided  a  first  place  winner’s 
stallation  of  seat  safety  belts  ribbon  for  Dorothy  Callan, 
on  St.  Louis  Fire  Department  society  model, 
vehicles  are  being  distributed  Two  newspaper  women  were 
by  the  United  States  Public  among  the  entrants.  They  were 
Health  Service.  Maribeth  Spelman  of  the  Exam- 

Copies  were  sent  to  Public  iner  and  Millie  Robbins  of  the 
Health  Service’s  eight  regional  Chronicle. 

offices  by  A.  L.  Chapman,  as-  The  contest  entries  replaced 
sistant  surgeon  general,  with  a  rotating  loans  from  the  Artists’ 
request  they  be  sent  to  State  Cooperative,  a  professional 
Health  Departments  for  dis-  group. 

tribution  to  fire  departments.  The  brick  background  is 
The  news  story,  which  ap-  broken  only  by  white-trimmed 
peared  July  28,  pointed  out  that  windows.  This  provides  an  excel- 
during  the  last  10  years,  seven  lent  display  area  for  art  and 
St.  Louis  firemen  have  been  paintings  have  been  changed 
killed  and  many  other  injured  monthly,  explained  Kathleen 
in  accidents  involving  fire  de-  Doyle,  women’s  editor,  and 
partment  vehicles.  Frances  Moffatt,  .society  ^itor. 
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SYNDICATES 


Short  Science  Panel 
Is  Surnrise  Packed 


Bv  Rav  Erwin 


in  dramatic  drawing,  a  new  dicate.  “We  shall  try  to  show 
newspaper  feature  proves  con-  how  entertaining  it  really  can 
clusively.  be  made.  The  big  revolution  in 

The  panel:  “Our  New  Age.”  the  world  today  is  the  scientific 
The  authors-artists :  Dr.  revolution.  Science  is  fun  to  talk 
Athelstan  F.  Spilhaus  and  Ray 

Evans.  News 

The  format:  One-column  size, 

less  than  six  inches  deep,  clear-  “We  propose  to  illustrate  the 
ly  lettered  text  wdth  one  or  two  news  and  sometimes  to  precede 
drawings.  the  news  with  revelations  of 

The  release:  Six  days  a  week,  developments  that  later  will  ap- 
beginning  Jan.  1,  with  the  Sat-  pear  in  news  stories,”  he  con- 
urday  panel  an  experiment  chil-  tinued.  “We  will  get  our  infor- 
dren  easily  can  perform.  mation  by  studying  science  data. 

The  distributor:  The  Hall  reading  science  journals,  attend- 
Syndicate.  ing  meetings  of  scientists.  Often 

important  discoveries  don’t  hit 
Science  Capsule  jjjg  newspapers  until  they  actu- 

“We  hope  to  show  in  capsule  placed  in  use. 

form,  quiddy  for  everybody,  “While  universities  are  try- 
how  science  impinges  on  every-  ing  to  educate  everybody  in 
day  life  and  how  extremely  in-  science,  we  shall  show  that 
teresting  it  is,”  explained  Ray  science  can  be  an  interesting 
Evans,  editorial  cartoonist  and  game  as  well  as  an  academic 
science  writer,  Columbus  (Ohio)  study,”  he  added.  “It’s  our  job 
Dispatch,  who  will  make  the  to  translate  science  in  simple 
drawings  and  who  will  collabo-  and  few  words  to  the  adults  and 
rate  with  Dr.  Athelstan  Fred-  children  who  read  the  home 
erick  Spilhaus,  famous  scientist,  newspaper. 

“It’s  our  purpose  to  set  a  win-  “Here  is  one  subject  that 
dow  in  the  face  of  the  universe  offers  something  of  interest  and 
of  science  into  which  every  man  value  for  everybody,”  said  Mr. 
and  woman  and  child  may  look.  Evans.  “The  housewife  learns 
“Science  is  the  most  enter-  about  cooking  in  a  cold  oven, 
taining  subject  in  the  world,”  Her  husband  learns  about  golf 


Dr.  A.  F.  Spilhaus 

balls.  Junior  learns  of  experi¬ 
ments  he  can  perform.  All  find 
that  science  is  made  easily 
understandable  for  them.” 

The  Saturday  experiments- 
for-boys  releases  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  with  drawings  of  the  same 
boy,  who  will  be  a  continuing 
character  symbol. 

Fascinating  Subjects 

Subjects  for  the  first  three 
weeks’  releases  demonstrate 
definitely  how  wide-ranging  and 
surprising  are  science  facts  in 
“Our  New  Age.”  Here  they  are: 

‘Breath  of  Life’  For  Space 
Travelers?  Heaviest  Stuff  in  the 
Universe?  Rubber  As  a  Rocket 
Fuel!  Dacron  Arteries?  How 
Bats  Help  the  Blind!  What 
Holds  An  Airplane  Up?  Digging 
For  Air  On  the  Moon?  Hot 
Roast  From  a  Cold  Oven!  What 
Makes  Us  Unconscious?  Can 
Machines  Remember  Better  than 
People?  Is  Creation  Still  Going 
On?  Center  of  Gravity  Will  Fool 
You!  Electricity  —  Newest, 

Cheapest  Anesthetic.  Wash 
Clothes  With  Sound  Waves! 

What  Happens — If  You  Step 
Out?  (of  a  space  ship).  How 
Will  You  Travel  to  Work  in 
I  1980?  Is  the  Sun  Burning  Out? 

I  Egg  Jet  Boat. 

Meet  Dr.  Spilhaus 

Dr.  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  at  present  is 
on  leave  in  Washington,  where 
he  is  serving  as  Federal  Com¬ 
missioner  for  scientific  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  the  Century  21  World’s 
Fair  in  Seattle,  by  appointment 
of  President  Kennedy.  He  is 
inventor  of  the  bathythermo¬ 
graph,  author  of  five  b(X)ks  and 
numerous  articles  in  scientific 
journals. 

The  eminent  scientist  was  (Md.)  Sun  and  later  was  edi- 
born  at  Cape  Town,  Union  of  torial  cartoonist  for  the  Colum- 
South  Africa,  and  came  to  the  bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  for  30 
United  States  in  1931,  He  is  years,  a  position  the  son  now 
currently  chairman  of  the  Ad-  holds.  For  years,  the  two  Evans 
visorv  Panel  on  General  Sci-  formed  a  famous  father-son 


OUR  6y 

NEW  SPILHAUS 
ACE  EVANS 


HEAVIEST  STUFF  IN 
THE  UNIVERSE  ? 

Tne  heaviest  Known 
rnaterial  is  not  a  solid 
but  a  gas  in  the  center 
of  'White  Dwarf'  stars.' 
The  gas  is  at  such 
high  pressure  that 
one  cubic  inch  p  - 
of  it  weighs  ^  ^ 

40  tons.'  V'  ^ 


Plucky- and  lucky 


The  little  sweetheart  of  the  U.  S.  is  plucky — and 
lucky,  with  a  disposition  worth  millions!  Adversity 
never  gets  her  down,  and  her  sunny  smile  soon 
chases  any  clouds.  Her  perennial  bright  outlook 
brightens  the  day  for  millions  of  readers — 


Little  Orphan  Annie 


by  Harold  Gray  .  .  .  often  jerks  heartstrings,  but  wholesome 
laughter  is  never  far  behind.  The  strip  combines  adventure, 
excitement,  and  the  hundreds  of  things  that  fascinate  her 
following.  She’s  welcome  in  all  kinds  of  homes,  among  all  ages, 
and  in  every  social  group — is  a  proven  circulation  asset!  For 
proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager  .  .  . 
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IF  YOU  BELIEVE 
IN  EDITORIAL  BALANCE 

.  .  .  here’s  u  new  daily  column 
and  analysis  front  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  side,  backed  by  big  names, 
intelligently  argued,  symptoma¬ 
tic  of  a  new  and  swelling  move¬ 
ment  in  America’s  national  life. 
Provocative  .  .  .  stimulating  .  .  . 
a  circulation  booster! 


EUGENE  C.  PULLIAM 


MICHAEL  A.  PADEV 


.  .  .  intimate  friend  to  many  of  this  century’s  greatest  men.  publisher  of  eight 
newspapers,  one  of  nine  founders  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Bluff  enemy  of  pretense, 
he  is  first  and  last  a  reporter.  To  help  pay  his  way  at  DePauw  University  in 
Indiana,  Pulliam  founded  the  student  newspaper,  DePauw  Daily.  But  his  mettle 
as  a  working  reporter  was  first  tested  in  the  famous  old  newsroom  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star.  His  achievements  since  have  been  legendary.  His  editorial  battles  titanic. 
Pulliam  is  a  familiar  figure  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East  and  Latin  America. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  U.S.  observers  to  see  communism  for  what  it  is.  His  series 
of  articles  on  the  Menderes  Dictatorship  in  Turkey,  reprinted  there  at  risk  of  life 
by  Turkish  editors,  was  a  key  lever  in  overthrowing  Menderes.  A  list  of  honors, 
citations  and  awards  that  have  come  to  Pulliam  would  fill  a  page.  He  writes 
straight  and  hard,  so  no  one  misunderstands.  His  success  is  the  best  proof  that 
readers  like  it  that  way.  His  columns  will  appear  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

.  .  .  author,  lecturer,  witness  to  history.  He  has  been  described  in  Congress  as 
one  of  America’s  five  most  astute  observers  of  international  events.  It  is  no 
wonder.  He  has  been  on  the  scene  of  most  great  incidents  of  history  since  the 
beginning  of  World  War  11.  He  was  born  in  Sofia.  Bulgaria,  in  1915.  Won  his 
LLD  from  Sofia  University  in  1940,  and  went  to  work  as  a  reporter.  In  Sofia  and 
Vienna  and  Paris  he  worked.  He  served  The  London  Times  and  The  Manchester 
Guardian,  the  BBC  and  the  Voice  of  America.  He  was  an  official  lecturer  on 
international  affairs  for  the  U.S.  Army  in  Britain.  He  speaks  all  the  vital  languages 
of  Europe  and  the  West.  He  was  at  such  events  as  the  founding  of  the  United 
Nations,  the  Kitchen  Debate  in  Moscow,  the  Summit  in  Paris.  He  has  seen 
countries  he  loved  swallowed  by  Communism.  A  naturalized  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  his  driving  desire  is  to  help  protect  the  country  of  his  choice  from  the  evil 
he  has  seen  spreading  elsewhere.  Padev  writes  with  a  pen  dedicated  to  freedom. 
His  columns  will  appear  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays/Sundays. 


To  reserve  this  package  with  the  Bulit-in  Readership 
WRITE  . .  .WIRE  . . .  PHONE  . . . 
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SYNDICATES 


Uftle  in  Size* 
but  BIG  in 
READERSHIP! 


HEALTH  CAPSULES 


IS  SPINACH  A  GOOP 
SOURCE  OF  IRON  } 


NO.  ALTHOUGH  SPINACH 
HAS  PLENTY  OF  IRON,  IT 
IS  NOT  PRESENT  IN  A 
FORM  THAT  IS  EASILY 
ABSORBER  BY  THE  BOPY. 
BETTER  SOURCES  OF  IRON 
ARE  MEATS,  EGGS.  ANP 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CEREALS, 

CapsuUs  givas  halpful  information 
,  It  is  not  intondod  to  bo  of  a  diagnostic  naturo. 


Science  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  46) 


News,  the  Phoenix  Arizona  Born  in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  Mr. 

Republic  and  the  Phoenix  Padev  has  lieen  an  eye-witness 

Gazette.  to  many  of  the  most  far  reach-  _ _ _ _ 

Fnomv  ..f  happenings  in  recent  world  Aviation,  a  weekly  technic^ 

^  '  history.  He  has  been  described  newspaper  for  pre-flight  college 

Intimate  friend  of  many  of  in  Congress  as  one  of  America’s  students  and  in  1944  obtained 
this  centur>'’s  greatest  men  in  five  most  astute  observe 
the  United  States  and  abroad,  international  events. 

Mr.  Pulliam  is  a  sturdy  enemy  „  i-j-. 

of  pretense  and  hyprocrisy  in  oreign  i  or 

government  here,  and  in  our  Author,  lecturer,  since 
international  affairs.  Mr.  Padev  has  been  foreign  edi- 

Mr.  Pulliam  has  traveled  to  tor  of  four  major  dailies.  He 
the  Near  East,  the  Far  East, 

Europe,  Latin  America,  Africa,  of  Sofia  in  1940,  winning  a 
and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  LL.D.  degree,  and  went  to  work 
see  for  himself, 


In  its  first  10  months,  this 
eye-catching,  fast-reading, 
daily  packet  of  interesting, 
helpful  medical  informa¬ 
tion  has  won  high  praise 
from  leading  medical  au¬ 
thorities,  and  from  the 
editors  and  the  readers  of 
more  than 


became  art  director  for  the 
Columbus  Dispatch  Sunday 
Magazine  in  1945,  became  chief 
1956  editorial  cartoonist  in  1954, 
began  a  series  of  cartoon  panels 
on  “Space  Science”  for  the  Dis- 
graduated  from  the  University  patch  in  1957  and  this  year 

started  a  new  science  feature, 
“Science  Explains,”  for  the  Dis- 

. . . ^  with  his  as  Balkan  correspondent  for  patch. 

reporter’s  educated  eye,  exactly  such  august  publications  as  the  Mr.  Evans  has  been  doing 
what  is  happening.  His  series  London  Times  and  the  Man-  graduate  work  in  history  at 
of  articles  on  the  Menderes  die-  Chester  (England)  Guardian.  He  Ohio  State  University  for  credit 
tatorship  in  Turkey,  reprinted  worked  as  a  correspondent  in  towards  a  doctor  of  philosophy 
by  Turkish  editors  at  risk  of  both  Vienna  and  Paris,  was  in  degree.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans  have 
their  lives,  was  a  key  lever  in  Egypt  with  British  forces  when  a  Princeton  graduate  son  who 
overthrowing  Menderes  the  Nazis  were  thrown  out,  is  now  at  the  University  of 

His  editorial  battles  are  enor-  as  sp^ial  correspondent  Michigan  Law  School,  a  daugh- 

mous  in  scope.  He  is  utterly  the  Bntish  Broadcasting  ter  at  the  Umversity  of  Wi^n- 

fearless  in  making  a  stand  for  ^o.,  and  for  the  Voice  of  sin  and  a  son  in  high  school, 
what  he  believes  is  rieht  Mr  America.  Mr.  Evans  has  written  two 

Slliam  is  noT^  man  fo  evade  He  was  an  official  lecturer  on  Vx^ks,  each  of  which  is  a  scien- 
an  issue,  and  fence-walking  edi-  international  affairs  for  the  tific  analysis  of  h^ry. 
torially  is  not  a  skill  he  has  United  States  Army  in  Britain.  I  am  a  vile  perfomer  on  tte 
cared  to  acquire.  He  is  congen-  Multi-lingual,  he  is  fluent  in  all  flute,  violin  and  viola,  replirf 
itally  opposed  to  hyprocrisy  and  the  vital  languages  of  Europe  Mr.  Evai^with  a  warm  snu  e 
fuzzy  thinking,  and  combats  both  and  the  West.  He  was  on  the  when  asked  about  hobbies.  I 
evils  with  zest  scene  for  such  events  as  the  love  music,  history  and  science 

i  Lists  of  honorarv  decrees  and  founding  of  the  United  Nations,  My  outdoor  passion  is  for  sail- 
Lists  ol  nonoran^  aegrees  ana  kitohpn  debate  in  Moscow  f  kope  some  day  to  own 

!  special  awards  given  Mr.  Pull-  JJe  kitchen  debate  in  Moscow,  sailboat  on  big 

iam  by  g^teful  communities  the  Summit  meeting  m  Pans.  ” 

*  and  organizations  that  he  has  Mr.  Padev  has  seen  countries  gyans  gratefully  ac- 

aided  would  fill  pages.  He  has  that  he  loved  swallowed  by  Com-  knowledged  that  Editor  &  Pu»- 
I  been  recognized  by  minority  munism,  and  his  driving  desire  lisher  gave  him  early  recogni- 
groups  for  his  assistance,  by  is  to  see  that  this  will  not  tion  by  reprinting  his  very  first 
religious  and  civic  welfare  happen  to  his  adopted  country,  editorial  cartoon  in  1947. 
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papers  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
13  foreign  countries. 


*Only  I -col.  by  3%”,  it  does 
a  man-sized  job  correcting  pub¬ 
lic  misconceptions  and  ignor¬ 
ance  in  all  fields  of  health  from 
emergency  first  aid  to  the  latest 
advances  in  laboratory  research. 


PHONE  OR  WRITE  FOR 
SAMPLES  AND  AVAILABILITY 


FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42-kSTREET.  NEW  YORK  12  N.t 


BIG  when  you  think  of 

PHOENIX 


The  Battle  of  the  Sexes  crops  The  fact  that  the  true  identi- 
up  continuously  in  the  column,  ties  of  Adam  and  Eve  are  kept 
with  Adam  and  Eve  often  on  confidential  has  lead  to  curiosity 
different  sides  of  the  fence,  on  the  part  of  some  readers,  like 
Adam,  for  example,  received  a  the  following: 
letter  from  a  husband  who  com-  I  have  a  bet  with  my  wife 
plained  that  his  wife  simply  that  you  really  are  an  elderly 
could  not  understand  that  men  unmarried  woman  and  that  you 
are  naturally  more  polygamous  write  both  the  Adam  and  Eve 
than  monogamous.  The  writer  replies.  Right  or  wrong? 
seemed  to  want  support  for  his  The  husband-and-wife  team 
wandering  eye,  but  Adam  said:  answers  all  questions,  whether 

Men  also  seem  to  be  more  published  or  not.  Adam  majored 

stupidous  about  these  things,  in  psychology  at  a  midwestem 

You  can’t  have  your  bridal  cake  university  and  several  years  ago 

and  eat  your  wife  up  with  jeal-  obtained  a  Master’s  Degree  in 

GOING  ON  NINE  ousy  too.  You  presumably  had  Science  at  the  University  of 

answer  your  “polygamous”  life  as  a  California.  His  wife,  an  attrac- 

bachelor;  now  quit  being  so  tive  brunette,  is  described  as 

gluttonous  and  face  up  to  re-  having  a  sound  sense  of  values 

and  a  tart  but  understanding 
ADAM  i)en.  In  writing  their  new  col- 
Besides,  I  doubt  if  men  are  umn,  the  Lowells  have  available 
naturally  more  polygamous.  the  advice,  when  desired,  of  a 
EVE  marriage  counselor  and  a  psy- 
ADAM  I  don’t. — ADAM  chotherapist. 


SYNDICATES 


Advisers  Adam,  Eve 
In  Battle  of  Sexes 


A  new  kind  of  personal  advice  questions  of  eight-year-old  boys, 
column  called  “Adam  and  Eve”  But  if  you  do,  my  question  is 
is  t)eing  launched  by  Fortune  this:  At  school  there  is  a  nine- 
Features,  Huntly,  Va.,  which  year-old  girl  who  sits  in  front 
describes  the  new  six-a-week  of  me.  I  like  her  but  she  does 
feature  as  a  natural  because  not  know  it.  Do  you  think  she  is 
each  column  reflects  the  eternal  too  old  for  me?  _ 

battle  of  the  sexes. 

A  husband-and-wife  team.  As  a  rule  we  don’t 
Adam  and  Eve  Lowell,  not  only  questions  of  youngsters  like 
reply  to  readers’  questions  but  yourself  but  there’s  an  excep- 
frequently  disagree  in  their  tion  to  every  rule  and  you  are  ality, 
opinions  and  answer  each  other,  it.  I  would  advise  you  not  to 

Readers  have  the  choice  of  rush  things.  For  the  present, 
writing  to  Adam  or  Eve  or  just  treat  her  as  a  schoolmate, 
both,  as  they  prefer.  The  couple  And  write  me  again  in  1^ years, 
is  frankly  using  a  pen  name 
and  prefers  to  remain  anony¬ 
mous,  but  Fortune  Features  has 
provided  subscribing  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  complete  fill-in  on 
their  backgrounds  and  their  real 
names. 


Heavy  Response  | 

! 

So  far  reader  response  has  I 
been  unusually  heavy,  reports 
Fortune  Features.  A  typical 
colloquy  between  Adam  and 
Eve,  evoking  strong  fan  mail, 
was  this  one  in  a  recent  col¬ 
umn: 

DEAR  EVE: 

About  35  years  ago,  I  had  a 
heavy  crush  on  a  gorgeous 
young  Dutch  girl  who  lived 
down  the  block.  I  was  then  about 
16  and  she  was  15.  Recently 
when  visiting  my  home  city  I 
accidentally  learned  she  was 
married  and  where  she  lived.  I 
was  tempted  to  phone  her  and 
ask  if  I  could  drop  over  for 
coffee,  but  resisted.  I  am  mar¬ 
ried  and  have  a  family  of  my 
own.  Wouldn’t  it  be  all  right 
next  time  I  visit  that  city  to  see 
her? 

NOSTALGIC 

Better  make  it  in  the  evening 
when  her  husband  is  home  and 
then,  if  invited,  visit  them  both. 

This  will  prevent  any  misunder¬ 
standing. 

EVE 

But  Eve,  if  he  sees  her  when 
her  husband  is  there  they  won’t 
be  as  relaxed  together.  It  won’t 
be  the  same  as  seeing  her  alone. 

ADAM 

Adam,  dear,  things  ARENT 
the  same. 

EVE 

Although  the  column  tries  to 
limit  questions  to  marital  sub¬ 
jects,  it  departs  from  this  oc¬ 
casionally.  Recently,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  it  ran  this  letter  and  reply: 

DEAR  ADAM: 

I  am  an  eight-year-old  boy 
and  I  do  not  know  if  you  answer 
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FOR  RESULTS,  dial  any  business  indicator  in  the  BIG  Phoenix  market! 
Metropolitan  Phoenix  is  one  of  the  brightest  spots  in  the  nation  —  showing 
gains  in  ten  of  eleven  business  indicators.  Fifty-seven  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  in  Arizona  buys  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix  —  where  in  1960  retail  sales 
totaled  $1,884,423,419;  bank  debits  rose  16.5%;  electrical  connecticms  up  7.5%; 
gas  connections  up  6.4%;  telephones  in  service  showed  an  11.4%  gain. 

Home  building  is  flourishing,  too.  Of  all  U.S.  Metropolitan  areas,  Phoenix 
ranked  8th  last  year  in  number  of  new  dwelling  units. 

Penetrate  this  buying  power  with  the  one-low  cost  medium  that  does  the 
big  job.  Daily  metropolitan  coverage  90.5%  (Arizona  family  coverage  61.4%). 


Republic 


R»pres«nted  Nationally  by  Kally-Smith  Co. 


ROCKWELL  ^28  W.  RAKDOLP 
^fA.VrLl?  ARUNGl^^ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


assume  there  is  a  very  important  reports  of  the  international 
storj'  breaking  in  the  Belgian  scene. 

Congo.  Would  it  be  possible  for  “Obviously,  we  would  have-  to 
us  to  have  our  man  there  do  a  concentrate  on  subjects  which 
story  in  color  from  which  we  retain  their  timeliness  for  more 
could  then  extract  eight  to  ten  than  a  day,”  Mr.  Chapnick  said. 
l)ictures  which  we  could  service  “We  couldn’t  conceivably  do  a 
to  a  group  of  new.spapers?  story  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and 

“One  newspaper  would  not  be  have  it  ready  for  distribution 
able  to  afford  a  comprehensive  the  next  day,  but  with  the  way 
storj’  in  color  but,  in  concert,  we  work  and  the  facilities  we 
maybe  10  to  20  newspapers  have,  it  is  possible  that  within 
would  pay  a  fee  which  is  within  two  or  three  days  of  a  major 
the  limit  of  the  budgets  that  event,  we  could  have  a  comjire- 
newspapers  have  for  photo-  hensive  storj’  which  we  could 
graphs.  We  could  then  do  a  much  service  in  either  black-and-w’hite 
more  ambitious  project  and  they  or  color.” 

would  get  greater  coverage  in  On  the  black-and-white  end 
depth.”  of  things,  the  agency  is  ready 

,  ,  „  ,  to  l)egin  pushing  pilot  projects. 

l..cM-al  (x»lar 

Mr.  Chapnick  a^ues  that  KarK  Years 

newspapers  are  publishing  a  lot  Black  Star  was  founded  in 
who  of  color  pictures  on  local  events.  1936  by  Kurt  Komfeld,  Ernest 
“At  Black  Star,  however,”  Mayer  and  Kurt  Safranski.  The 
Mr.  Chapnick  said,  “we  are  talk-  three  men  had  come  here  from 
ing  of  providing  newspapers  Germany  where  Mayer  ran  a 
with  a  really  full  scale  color  photo  agency,  Komfeld  was  a 
picture  job  on  world  events.  publisher  in  the  medical  scien- 
“What  still  must  be  explored  tific  field  and  ran  a  literary 
are  the  economics  of  the  pro-  agency  and  Safranski  was  man- 
gram,  how  much  would  it  cost  aging  editor  of  the  Berlbur 
on  a  quantity  scale?  Instead  of  Illustrierte. 

making  one  set  of  color  separa-  The  agency  lx‘gan  with  a 
tions  for  transmission,  how  much  handful  of  German  immigrant 
would  it  cost  to  make  50  sets?  photographers,  many  of  whom 
This  might  bring  the  price  down  are  still  around  and  working  at 
tremendously.”  Life,  such  as  Fritz  Goro,  W^ter 

It  was  from  these  exploratory  Sanders  and  Ralph  Crane, 
talks  about  color  that  Black  Slowly  they  added  Americans 
Star  l)egan  to  think  seriously  until  they  arrived  at  their  pres¬ 
ent  numljer  of  25  photographers 
representing  Black  Star  in  the 
vidwl  to  newspaper  subscribers.  U.S.  and  20  abroad. 

The  emphasis  would  be  placed  Black  Star  photography  has 
I  explored  the  possibilities  not  on  competing  with  the  wire  been  published  regularly  for 
getting  color  separations  services,  picture  for  picture,  but  many  years  in  newspaper  Sun- 
V.O.  Then  I  thought,  let’s  on  developing  in-depth  photo  day  supplements. 


Black  Star  Plans 
Newspaper  Service 


By  Bob  Warner 


Photojournalism  in  America  “Portrait  of  An  .\merican  Nazi,” 
will  almost  certainly  be  deeply  (see  cut)  a  seven-picture  layout 
affected  by  the  entrance  into  the  on  a  day  spent  with  George 
newspaper  field  of  two  of  the  Lincoln  Rockwell  and  his  storm 
nation’s  biggest  and  most  troopers. 

respected  picture  agencies.  Black  “We’ve  shown  this  to  the  edi- 
Star  and  Magnum.  Both  agen-  tors  and  we’ve  had  fav’orable 
cies’  photographers — spread  over  comments,”  Mr.  Robinson  said, 
the  globe — have  been  pumping  The  agency  has  also  under¬ 
news  photo  coverage  into  maga-  taken  a  pilot  project  for  poten- 
zines  for  many  years.  Black  Star  tial  subscribers  in  which  it  is 
has  been  in  the  business  for  25  preparing  a  photo  essay  on  radi- 
years.  Magnum  for  14.  ation  testing  for  fallout;  v..... 

Both  agencies  had  been  hoping  does  it,  how  it  is  done,  what 
to  get  into  the  newspaper  busi-  instruments  are  usetl,  etc. 
ness  for  some  time  but  up  to  n  •  . 

now  the  cost  factor  has  been  a  Beginning 

major  obstacle.  Newspapers  Howard  Chapnick,  vicepresi- 
could  not  afford  the  prices  the  dent  and  secretary  of  Black 
agencies  charged  their  magazine  star,  described  how  the  agency 
customers  for  an  expensive  decided  to  get  into  the  news- 
world-wide  operation.  Their  paper  business, 
photographers  are  always  on  the  “Recently  I  went  up  to  East- 
go  and  the  agencies’  operating  man  Kodak  and  I  was  impressed 
costs  are  high. 

The  answer  to  this  problem— 
a  subscriber  service — is  a  rela- 


with  what  they  are  doing  in  the 
field  of  ROP  color,”  Mr.  Chap¬ 
nick  related.  “I  spoke  to  a  few 
tively  simple  one,  but  in  the  past  people  there  and  I  was  impresse<l 
newspapers  did  not  show  much  with  the  speed  with  which  it  is 
interest  in  obtaining  Magnum’s  now  possible  to  transmit  color 
or  Black  Star’s  coverage  through  newspaper  pages  and  I  was  about  doing  black-and-white  fea- 
such  a  service.  The  fact  that  ^igo  very  impressed  with  the  fure  .stories  which  could  be  pro- 
some  newspapers  are  beginning  number  of  newspapers  that  were  ’  ’  '  ’  - 

to  view  it  favorably  probably  using  ROP  color, 
reflects  the  increased  word 
coverage  of  international  affairs  gf 
in  daily  journalism  and  the  made, 
belief  on  the  part  of  a  growing 
number  of  newspaper  managers 
that  more  pictures  are  needed  to  |L|^ 
complement  it.  iTj 

Varied  Ideas 

Black  Star  and  Magnum  have 
varied  ideas  in  their  approach 
to  entering  the  newspaper  field 
and  are  in  different  stages  of 
developing  their  new  service.  In 
this  article  we  will  deal  with 
the  ideas  and  background  of 
Black  Star,  which  is  still  in  the 
planning  stages  of  its  operation. 

Next  week  we  will  report  on 
the  activities  of  Magnum,  which 
is  already  putting  together  a 
monthly  photo  packet  for  21  --C.” 

newspaper  subscribers  in  North 
America.  _ 

According  to  Gilbert  A. 

Robinson,  a  Black  Star  vice- 
president,  the  agency  has 
approached  a  number  of  news-  HK 
papers  and  is  in  “a  slow  moving 
but  positive  area.”  For  example, 
he  showed  the  story  called  BiP 
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and  objectivity.  work.  He  encourajfes  the  same 

“Our  goal  is  for  each  to  be  kind  of  “on-the-ball”  activity 
the  best  possible  newspaper,  but  by  all  his  employes.  Fortunately 
each  will  accomplish  this  on  its  for  Chicago  journalism,  he 
own  terms  and  in  a  different  chose  to  carry  on  the  work 
fashion,”  he  said.  “On  the  other  started  by  his  father,  whose 
hand,  the  need  to  use  costly  faith  in  the  eventual  soundness 
plant  and  equipment  efficiently  of  the  right  people  paid  off. 
has  brought  about  the  co-ordina-  Young  Field,  who  had  gradu- 
tion  of  other  departments  whose  ated  from  Harvard  University 
duties  are  to  print,  sell  adver-  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
tising,  distribute  and  keep  ac-  Law  School,  liked  newspapering 
count  of  the  two  papers.  Thus  from  the  start.  His  retentive 
our  presses  and  other  equip-  memory,  his  hustle  and  his 
ment  are  in  operation  very  vision  all  helped  to  earn  for  him 
nearly  around  the  clock,  and  the  respect  of  his  elders.  Some 
the  whole  cycle  of  publication  cynics  back  in  the  ‘50’s  were 
may  be  achieved  with  maximum  inclined  to  wonder,  “He  has  a 
spe^  and  effect.”  new  bicycle,  but  can  he  learn 

Commenting  on  the  combined  to  ride  it?”  The  record  proves 
operations  of  the  two  papers,  that  he  has  that  ability. 

Mr.  Field  said,  “WTiether  we 
like  it  or  not,  this  has  gotten  (.ourage  ai 

to  be  a  large  operation,  even  He  had  the 
though  we  try  to  keep  the  same  vision  to  b  u  i  1 ' 
atmosphere  that  marked  our  plant  big  enougl 

operations  as  a  single  newspa-  newspapers  befo _ — 

per.  The  production  budget  of  chased  a  second  paper  to  go 
either  paper  today  is  greater  ^ith  the  expanded  building  in- 
, ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  than  the  entire  operation  was 

integrity.  Although  my  father  u  :  1 950  »• 

disagre^  with  me  politically, 

and  would  today,  he  would  never  Stresses  News  Reporting 

object  if  he  felt  that  my  posi-  t  j  x-  j- 

_ _  Indicative  of  the  serious  i 

tion  was  the  result  of  my  honest  ,  ,  ti-  1 1  1  x  j 

conviction. 

“Freedom,  integrity  and  hon-  ‘^ilities  ai 

est  conviction,  along  with  a  Publisher,  he  bellies  the  mi 
spirit  of  crusading  for  justice  emphasis  should  be  on  news 
and  the  desire  to  build  greater  IK)rting  with  ample  interpr 
newspapers  as  a  quasi  public  b^kgrounding  rai 

trust,  rather  than  primarily  for  than  on  entertainment  feati 
profit,  were  inherent  in  my  to  attr^t  readers  “Well  h 
father’s  thinking.”  entertainment  to  television,’ 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future,  ‘ 

Mr.  Field  told  E&P:  “From  He  was  particularly  plei 
now  on,  with  any  degree  of  luck  with  the  recent  Daily  N 
and  good  management,  we  feel  series  this  Summer  on 
we  have  this  situation  by  the  uiany  facets  of  the  “Cold  W 
tail.  We  have  the  big  problems  and  how  the  government 
licked.  I  believe  this  city  and  meeting  this  continuing 
surrounding  area  are  big  changing  challenge.  The  se 
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CHANGE  OF  PACE  —  Chicago 
Daily  News  front  page  on  recent 
day  when  Princess  Margaret's  first 
son  and  slippery  streets  took  play 
and  away  from  Soviet  atom  bomb  tests 
and  Berlin  crisis. 

tion  in  the  black.  After  his 
death,  his  son  disposed  of  the 
New  York  publishing  houses  of 
Simon  and  Schuster  and  Pocket 
Books. 

father,  Marshall  Field  I,  de¬ 
partment  store  founder,  he  has  Buys  Daily  News 

a  stalwart  faith  in  the  future  Marshall  Field  Jr.  sold  Pa- 
of  Chicago  and  the  Midwest,  Whitney, 

But,  like  his  father,  young  former  U.  S.  ambassador  to 
Field  has  had  his  business  dis-  England  and  owner  of  the  New 
appointments  and  personal  sor-  York  Herald  Tribune,  in  the 
rows,  as  well  as  successes,  since  Summer  of  1958  for  a  reported 
becoming  a  publisher.  He,  Jack  $10,000,000.  With  cash  and  notes 
Knight  of  the  Daily  News  and  in  his  pocket  from  the  sale  of 
the  late  Chesser  Campbell,  then  Parade,  Mr.  Field  was  prepared 
publisher  of  the  Tribune,  had  to  approach  Mr.  Knight  on  the 
entered  bids  to  buy  the  Chicago  purchase  of  the  Daily  News. 


MARSHALL  FIELD  III  plaque  in 
lobby  of  Chicago  Sun-Times  and 
Chicago  Daily  News  Building  hon¬ 
ors  memory  of  Chicago  Sun 
founder  and  father  of  today's  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Chicago  dailies. 


Field  Jr. 


{Continued  from  page  13) 


*  Wide,  Wide  World 
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By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Just  when  your  masculine 
smuprness  has  you  convinced 
that  this  is  a  man’s  world  — 
you  meet  Alice  Widener,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  U.S.A.  ma^zine  — 
and  poof!  Your  smug  masculine 
dream  evaporates  in  the  warmth 
of  her  charm  —  and  you  don’t 
mind  it  a  bit. 

Mrs.  Widener  is  a  many- 
faceted,  fascinating  woman 
whose  colorful  career  points  up 
that  the  days  of  enterprising 
journalism  are  not  finished. 

U.S.A.  magazine,  which  she 
founded  in  1954,  is  a  fortnightly 
distributed  by  subscription  only 
at  $20  i>er  year.  It  is  read  by 
top  executives  in  government, 
industry  and  publishing  and  has 
been  acclaimed  in  the  daily  press 
as  “the  littlest  magazine  with 
the  biggest  influence.” 

In  1958,  Mrs.  Widener  started 
self-syndication  of  a  newspaper 
column.  Her  dynamic  rise  in 
this  field  is  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  Today,  her  thrice- 
weekly  syndicated  column  on  na¬ 
tional  and  international  affairs 
reaches  millions  of  readers  in 
the  U.  S.  and  abroad  through 
leading  newspapers. 

Front-Page  Column 

So  highly  is  her  crisply-writ¬ 
ten,  authoritative  column  re¬ 
garded  by  her  papers  that  it 
has  been  front-paged  almost  as 
often  as  the  weather  ear. 

For  example,  in  response  to  a 
query,  George  W.  Shannon,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.) 
Journal,  said  that  her  column 
has  made  the  front  page  of  his 
paper  “at  least  once  a  week  for 
more  than  a  year.” 

“Her  columns  are  chosen  for 
page  one  display  for  two  rea¬ 
sons,”  Mr.  Shannon  told  E&P, 
“One,  their  news  value,  and  two, 
because  we  want  all  of  our  read¬ 
ers  to  know  what  they’re  miss¬ 
ing  when  they  don’t  look  at  the 
editorial  page. 

“I  consider  Alice  Widener  one 
of  America’s  foremost  authori¬ 
ties  on  the  communist  menace. 
Her  revelations  have  attracted 
letters  to  the  Journal  from  sub¬ 
scribers  in  such  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  places  as  California, 
Pennsylvania  and  Florida,”  Mr. 
Shannon  said. 

Such  praise  apparently  is 
commonplace  for  this  feminine 
dynamo.  Wide  recognition  of 
Mrs.  Widener’s  exhaustive 
knowledge  of  communism  and 
socialism  has  led  to  her  re- 
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ceiving  unprecedented  invita¬ 
tions  to  lecture  to  civilian  and 
military  organizations  never  be¬ 
fore  addressed  by  a  woman. 

And  you  probably  haven’t 
lived  until  you’ve  been  lectured 
by  Mrs.  Widener.  For  example, 
she  has  appeared  before:  mem- 


Mrs.  Alice  Widener 


bers  of  Naval  Strategic  Intelli¬ 
gence,  New  York;  Hensley  Air 
Force  Base,  Dallas,  Texas;  Na¬ 
tional  Foundry  Association,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Holy  Name  Society,  New 
York  City  police;  Esso  Public 
Relations  Department. 

In  May  of  1959,  Admiral  Ar- 
leigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Op¬ 
erations,  invited  this  incredible 
woman  to  address  the  graduat¬ 
ing  class  of  Naval  Intelligence 
at  the  Pentagon  in  Washington. 

And  beginning  the  week  of 
Nov.  27,  she’s  starting  on  a 
week-long  lecture  tour. 

Gal  Cels  Around 

Mrs.  Widener  is  a  gal  who 
gets  around.  Earlier  this  year. 
General  Thomas  S.  Power,  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  United  States 
Strategic  Air  Command,  invited 
her  on  a  tour  of  headquarters  in 
Nebraska,  the  Atlas  missile  site 
at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  the 
Titan  missile  site  under  con¬ 
struction  at  Denver,  Colo. 

More  recently.  General  R.  P. 
Swofford  Jr.,  Commander,  Al¬ 
lied  Air  Forces  in  Southern  Eu¬ 
rope  (NATO)  and  General 
Duilio  S.  Fanali,  lAF,  Deputy 
Commander,  AIRSOUTH,  in¬ 
vited  Mrs.  Widener  to  tour 
headquarters  in  Naples  and  the 
headquarters  and  bases  of  the 
Fifth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force 
at  Vicenza,  Aviano  and  Villa- 
franca,  Italy. 
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These  are  the  tours  of  which 
her  top  news  stories  are  made. 

Arlicleit  Translated 

An  article  she  recently  wrote 
in  U.S.A.,  about  NATO, 
“Winged  Lion  of  St.  Mark,” 
was  translated  into  French, 
Italian,  Greek  and  'Turkish  for 
distribution  throughout  the  Al¬ 
lied  Forces  in  Southern  Europe 
and  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  an 
upcoming  issue  of  Airmen’s 
magazine  in  the  U.  S. 

General  Alfred  F.  Kalberer, 
Chief  of  Staff,  AIRSOUTH, 
called  her  article  “the  finest 
thing  that  has  ever  been  done 
about  NATO.” 

In  1958,  Mrs.  Widener  wrote 
a  column,  “Sixth  Fleet  —  Model 
for  America,”  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Establi-shment  on  orders 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

That  same  year,  Mrs.  Wid¬ 
ener  Ijecame  the  only  American 
woman  elected  to  full  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Mont  Pelerin  Society 
of  Switzerland,  an  exclusive  in¬ 
ternational  organization  of 
scholars.  The  year  before,  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge  awarded  a  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Medal  of  Honor  to  Mrs. 
Widener  for  her  U.S.A.  maga¬ 
zine  article,  “Letter  for  My 
Grandchild,”  denying  Khrush¬ 
chev’s  claim  that  our  grand¬ 


children  will  be  socialists. 

Mrs.  Widener,  who  studied 
Russian  in  Berlin  and  Paris 
and  is  able  to  speak,  read  and 
write  it,  is  also  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  read  five  languages 
and  is,  therefore,  not  forced  to 
rely  on  interpreters  when  cover¬ 
ing  foreign  news. 

Her  literary  work  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Woman’s  Home  Com¬ 
panion,  Life,  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Revue  Musirale,  and  the  Free¬ 
man  magazine. 

Today,  Mrs.  Widener  lives  in 
New  York  and  has  two  children, 
a  son  serving  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  a  married  daughter  living 
on  the  West  Coast. 

Mrs.  Widener,  who  is  assisted 
in  her  ventures  by  Mildred  Ed¬ 
monds,  her  executive  editor,  is 
impres.sed  with  the  honesty  of 
newspapers  in  general  when  it 
comes  to  syndication  of  her  col¬ 
umn. 

“I  send  out  mimeograph 
copies  of  my  three-a-week  col¬ 
umn,”  she  said,  “and  the  papers 
run  my  column  and  pay  me 
regularly.”  She  added,  “News¬ 
paper  editors  are  wonderful 
judges  of  what  is  good  work  or 
bad.” 

“Any  column  worth  its  salt 
internationally  cannot  be  writ¬ 
ten  daily,”  she  said.  “Each  col¬ 
umn  calls  for  a  definite  ‘think¬ 
ing  out’  period.” 


■  JKEiri^Z.4JV7S...  plant  expansions. ..plant 
modernizations ...  are  all  within  the  scope 
of  engineering  and  architectural  services 
rendered  by  Lockwood  Greene.  A  sam¬ 
pling  of  these  projects,  both  major  and 

minor,  in  the  highly 
nCWSpBpCT  specialized  news- 
paper-and-printing  field 
is  presented  pictorially 
printing  in  a  new  brochure 

*  M  now  available... 

plants 
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to  the  S-T  organization  from 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  after 
having  held  a  civilian  post  in 
the  Manhattan  Project  during 
World  War  II. 

Other  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  are: 

Laurence  T.  Knott,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  —  advertising;  Leo  R. 
Newcombe,  vicepresident  —  fi¬ 
nance;  Hy  Shannon,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  —  production;  Louis  L. 
Spear,  vicepresident  —  circula¬ 
tion;  Milbum  P.  Akers,  Sun- 
Times  editor;  Thomas  H.  Col¬ 
lins,  Daily  News  executive  edi¬ 
tor;  Larry  S.  Fanning,  Sun- 
Times  executive  editor;  Vance 
Johnson,  director  of  promotion; 
and  Gabe  Joseph,  advertising 
manager. 

‘Showdown  at  Sunup’ 

The  coming  of  the  Sun  late 
in  1941  marked  a  pyrotechnic 
period  in  Chicago  journalism. 
It  was  “Showdown  at  Sunup” 
according  to  Emory  Thomason’s 
evening  tabloid  Times,  then 
Chicago’s  lone  New  Deal  news¬ 
paper,  bom  Sept.  3,  1929,  and 
later  destined  to  an  uphill 
struggle  during  the  bleak  years 
of  the  business  depression. 

What  was  originally  billed  as 
a  “battle  of  the  Titans,”  in 
which  the  Sun  was  to  challenge 
the  isolationism  of  the  Tribune, 
changed  overnight  with  the  Jap¬ 
anese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
Both  newspapers  had  a  job  cut 
out  for  them  to  support  the 
U.  S.  war  effort. 

The  Chicago  newspaper 
“war”  took  on  the  aspects  of 
a  local  fight  between  the  experi¬ 
enced  Tribune  staff,  headed  by 
the  late  Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  and  the  “all-star” 
team  of  newspapermen  and 
women  recruited  by  Mr.  Field 
Sr.  and  associates. 

Hire  Top  Talent 


Top  talent  was  hired  by  the 


late  Silliman  Evans,  publisher 
of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ten¬ 
nessean,  who  joined  forces  with 
Mr.  Field  and  ser\'ed  as  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sun  until  1944. 
Mr.  Field,  in  his  characteristic 
modest  way,  was  content  to 
carry  his  name  in  the  masthead 
as  Founder.  The  Sun  staff  was 
housed  in  the  Daily  News  Build¬ 
ing,  where  the  News  shared  its 
production  facilities  with  the 
Sun  under  a  leasing  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  late  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  publisher  on  leave  as  U.S. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

One  of  Mr.  Field’s  early  pub¬ 
lishing  problems  arose  within 
the  first  month  of  publication 
when  the  Sun’s  independent 
branch  manager  system  failed 
to  measure  up  to  sendng  home 
delivery  subscribers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  Mr.  Field  abandoned  the 
inde|>endent  branch  managers 
in  favor  of  home  delivery  by 
the  long-established  Newspaper 
Distributors  Association,  ser\’- 
ing  other  Chicago  papers  in  the 
city  and  suburbs. 

There  were  other  competitive 
problems,  such  as  the  initial 
denial  of  the  Sun’s  application 
for  City  News  Bureau  member¬ 
ship  by  a  divided  vote.  Of  even 
greater  imiwrtance  was  the 
Sun’s  application  for  Associated 
Press  morning  membership. 
This  precipitated  a  long  legal 
battle  which  the  Sun  eventually 
won  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
AP. 

Field  Buys  Times 

There  was  considerable  turn¬ 
over  in  editorial  talent  during 
the  first  two  years  as  the  Sun 
management  sought  to  put  the 
paper  in  a  favorable  competi¬ 
tive  position.  In  the  Fall  of 
1944,  John  S.  Knight  purchased 
control  of  the  Daily  News  from 
the  estate  of  Col.  Knox. 

In  keeping  with  increased 
operating  costs,  the  Sun’s  rent 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight.  Mr. 
Field,  in  turn,  purchased  the 
Times  in  1947,  moving  the  Sun 
staff  into  the  Times  plant  and 
converting  the  Sun  into  a  morn¬ 
ing  tabloid. 

This  marked  the  beginning 
of  a  “new  era”  for  the  Sun  and 
rewarded  the  faithful  Times 
staffers  who  had  previously 
taken  stock  instead  of  pay  from 
Mr.  Thomason.  Mr.  Field  was 
reported  to  have  paid  $5.3  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Times. 

Mr.  Thomason  was  no  longer 
living  when  Mr.  Field  bought 
the  Times.  The  late  Richard  J. 
Finnegan  was  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times,  with  Russ 
Stewart  as  one  of  his  valuable 
lieutenants. 

In  February,  1948,  the  two 
papers  were  merged  as  an  all¬ 
day  Sun-Times  operation  under 
Mr.  Field  as  publisher  and  Mr. 
Finnegan  as  editor,  with  Mr. 


Stewart  becoming  general  man¬ 
ager. 

After  Marshall  Field  Jr.  be¬ 
came  publisher  in  1950,  steps 
were  taken  to  adjust  from  a 
‘round-the-clock  operation  to  a 
paper  with  its  home  delivery 
and  newsstand  sales  solely  on 
the  morning  side.  This  change 
was  completed  in  March,  1957. 

Milbum  (Pete)  Akers,  who 
was  named  Sun-Times  editor  in 
Januarj',  1959,  and  who  directed 
news  and  editorial  operations 
under  the  founder  and  his  son, 
told  E&P  that  most  newspapers 
grow  up  over  the  years  and 
have  a  chance  to  develop  their 
own  distinctive  personalities. 

“But  the  Sun,”  he  said,  “was 
‘created.’  It  didn’t  start  in  an 
embryonic  form,  it  was  sprung 
full  grown.  All  of  the  adjust¬ 
ments  and  changes  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  early  days  of  the 
Sun  were  the  result  of  achiev¬ 
ing  maturity  without  having 
served  a  probationary  period  of 
youth.” 

During  the  transition  period 
when  the  merged  Sun-Times 
sought  new  readers  as  well  as 
holding  old  subscribers,  the 
news-editorial  policy  under  Mr. 
.4kers  was  punctuated  with  ma¬ 
jor  exposes  aimed  largely  at 
errant  law  enforcement  officers 
and  politicos  at  the  city  and 
county  level. 

Expands  News  Hole 

When  Mr.  Field  talks  about 
improving  the  editorial  content 
of  the  Sun-Times,  he  recognizes 
that  this  means  spending  money 
for  talent  and  opening  up  the 
news  hole.  In  newsprint  and 
composition  costs  today,  this 
expanded  coverage  represents 
an  additional  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,000,000  in  the  black- 
and-white  sections  of  the  daily 
and  Sunday  paper  as  contrasted 
with  five  years  ago. 

In  1955,  the  daily  paper’s 
news  hole  averaged  140  columns, 
last  year  the  news  space  had 
increased  to  180  columns,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  40  columns  over  the 
five-year  period.  The  Saturday 
paper  increased  from  125  col¬ 
umns  to  180  in  the  same  period 
and  the  Sunday  paper  news 
hole  has  gone  from  250  columns 
in  1957  to  280  columns  in  1960. 

The  daily  S-T  has  been  re¬ 
packaged  to  include  a  pull-out 
family  magazine  section.  The 
financial-business  news  section 
has  been  greatly  expanded,  in¬ 
cluding  complete  stock  market 
tables. 

The  Sunday  paper  has  also 
been  enlarged  to  permit  the 
main  news  section  to  be  devoted 
entirely  to  hard  news.  Section 
II  of  the  Sunday  paper  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  December,  1956,  and 
has  since  acquired  the  name 
“Dignity  Section”  among  S-T 
staffers. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBl 


“The  concept  was  entirely  ;\Ir. 
Field’s  and  he  has  closely  fol¬ 
lowed  the  evolution  of  this  de¬ 
partment,”  explained  Larry 
Fanning,  executive  editor. 
“Here  we  .seek  to  illuminate 
issues,  offer  background  and  in¬ 
terpretation.” 

Mr.  Fanning,  who  became 
assistant  executive  editor  in 
charge  of  the  news  presentation 
in  1957  and  is  now  executive 
editor,  views  the  Sun-Times  as 
a  newspaper  of  vitality,  youth, 
imagination  and  integrity. 
“We’re  not  interested  in  noisy 
adventures  with  black,  box-car 
type,”  he  said,  “but  we  are 
enamored  of  honorable  causes 
which  offer  opportunities  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  society  in  which  we 
all  live.” 

“None  of  us  is  satisfied  with 
the  newspaper  we’re  producing 
today,  but  it  is  better  than  the 
one  we  produced  yesterday,  and 
each  of  us  is  dead  sure  it  will 
be  better  tomorrow,”  asserted 
Mr.  Fanning.  “It  will  be  better 
because  we  are  .staffed  by  the 
kind  of  people  who  want  it  to 
be  better  and  who  know  how 
to  make  it  better  —  young, 
skilled,  dedicated  people.” 

Speaking  for  the  Daily  News, 
Tom  Collins,  executive  editor  of 
Mr.  Field’s  evening  paper, 
tipped  his  hat  to  the  progress 
made  by  the  Sun-Times,  but 
added  his  own  confident  assur¬ 
ance  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  Daily  News  asserting: 

“As  an  objective  observer  — 
because  I  know  little  more  about 
the  Sun-Times  than  its  other 
readers  do  —  I  have  watched 
that  paper  grow  over  these  20 
years  into  a  significant  and  im¬ 
portant  journalistic  asset  to 
Chicago. 

“As  a  competitor,  which  I 
am  editorially,  I  salute  the  men 
who  have  made  the  growth. 

“The  Daily  News,  as  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  Jr.  said  when  he 
bought  it,  goes  on  in  its  owm 
fashion  —  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct  and  reaching  for  the 
greatest  era  in  its  long  and 
distinguished  history  .  .  .” 

Arthur  Hall,  retiring  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  summed  up 
the  progress  made  under  Mr. 
Field’s  leadership  in  the  past 
11  years,  stating: 

“Starting  almost  from 
scratch,  he  has  produced  a  news¬ 
paper  duo  that  stands  on  solid 
footing  —  equal  to  Chicago’s 
other  newspapers. 

“In  fact,  I  think  from  any 
viewpoint  —  advertising,  news, 
merchandising — the  Field  news¬ 
papers  are  now  a  match  for 
competition  in  any  area  of  mass 
communications. 

“This  is  no  small  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  a  city  like  Chicago 
which  is  so  strongly  competitive 
and  supplies  such  able  oppon¬ 
ents.” 
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classified  clinic 

Want  Ad  Promotion 
Tied  to  Local  Election 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

r.lassified  AdvrrtiMiiK  Dir«*»-lor,  .New  Y<irk  INisI 


To  help  keep  his  classified 
pafjes  as  fresh  as  the  day’s  news, 
Israel  Weinstein,  CAM,  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times  and  Journal, 
follows  through  on  election  day 
and  the  day  after  with  a  banner 
heading  over  the  want  ad  pages, 
about  30  lines  deep,  “The  U’iM- 
ners  By  Preference — Want  Ads” 
“Wo  feel  that  this  promotion 
is  timely  and  adds  a  lively  note 
of  additional  interest  to  the 
want  ad  pages,”  he  says. 

Another  attention-getter  for 
want  ads  is  brought  to  notice  by 
?  John  F.  Wachob,  adv'ertising 
I  director  of  the  European  Edi- 
'  tion  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  In  his  note  he  says: 

'  “You  omitted  in  your  column 
I  (Oct.  14)  to  cite  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  example  of  the  use  of 
I  cartoons  to  generate  traffic  in 
classified,  that  is  of  the  Observer 
in  London.” 

The  page  Mr.  Wachob  sent 
along  shows  the  syndicated  Jules 
Feiffer  cartoon  set  at  the  top  of 
the  display  help  wanted  page  of 
the  Observer  where  it  is 
undobutedly  meant  to  flag  down 
the  hard  to  find  engineers  and 
scientists. 

«  *  « 

.MORE  ON  TRAINING 
In  preparation  for  his  talk  on 
“Hiring  &  Training”  at  the 
recent  PNPA  Conference, 
William  F.  Carr,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  made  a  study  of 
methods  on  leading  newspapers. 
Because  of  the  keen  interest  in 
telephone  sales  training  to  judge 
by  the  amazing  number  of 
requests  for  this  writer’s  Tele¬ 
phone  Sales  Evaluation  Chart 
(E&P,  Nov.  4)  we  are  passing 
along  his  comments: 

‘“rhe  Telephone  Staff  of  the 
newspapers  surveyed  have  a 
common  pattern  of  training  for 
new  employees.  The  individual 
starts  as  an  adtaker  and  after 
I  a  period  of  time  is  promoted  into 
sales  as  a  solicitor.  For  the  first 
few  days  the  trainee  is  thorough¬ 
ly  indoctrinated  in  company 
policies,  forms,  rates.  Standards 
of  Acceptance,  deadlines,  physi¬ 
cal  setup  of  the  department  as 
well  as  the  newspaper  plant  and 
the  general  techniques  in  the 
handling  of  Want  Ads. 

“One  newspaper  reports  that 
adtakers  spend  one  week  in  the 
Telephone  Training  Room  under 


the  direction  of  an  assistant 
superv'isor  who  is  responsible  for 
the  indoctrination  of  all  full  and 
part-time  employees.  A  monitor 
lx)ard  is  used  by  this  i)aper  and 
the  trainees  plug  in  and  listen 
to  the  experienced  adtakers  w'hile 
a  .sale  is  being  made. 

“Typewriters  are  used  by  this 
paper,  and  the  trainee  types  the 
ad  as  the  live  transaction  is 
t)eing  made  in  the  main  Tele¬ 
phone  Room.  The  trainee,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  talk  to  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  Three  days  are  spent  on 
this  type  of  training  on  this 
l)aper.  More  than  one  week, 
according  to  the  CAM,  tends  to 
make  the  trainee  nervous. 

“The  new  adtaker  now  starts 
putting  copy  on  their  conveyor 
belt  to  the  censor,  but  the  ads 
are  grouped  for  personal  discus¬ 
sion  and  censorship  by  one  of 
the  super\isors.  This  procedure 
is  followed  until  the  adtaker 
gains  more  confidence  and  the 
margin  of  error  is  small. 

“This  newspaper  uses  an  IBM 
billing  system  in  scoring  multiple 
insertions,  and  an  adtaker  must 
with  consistency  be  in  the 
upper  25%  of  the  Telephone 
Girls  in  the  selling  of  insertions. 
In  developing  this  scoring  sys¬ 
tem,  a  batting  average  is  used. 
Any  average  above  300  is  con¬ 
sidered  acceptable,  and  any  aver¬ 
age  below  it  requires  the  sales 
person  to  attend  special  meet¬ 
ings  on  better  selling  of  multiple 
insertions. 

“Regular  monitoring  of  the 
Telephone  Staff  is  done  on  all 
papers.  One  newspaper  uses  tape 
recordings  to  demonstrate  the 
right  and  wrong  methods  of 
taking  ads — another  paper  uses 
a  tape  recorder  with  dual  micro¬ 
phones  to  record  mock  solicita¬ 
tions  and  adtakers.  Employee 
progress  reports  and  ratings  are 
kept  regularly  by  most  of  the 
papers.” 

*  «  « 

30%  PREDICTION 

Borrego  Springs,  Calif. 

Thirty  percent  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  newspapers  of  1970 
will  be  classified  advertising, 
classified  executives  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers  were  told  here 
Nov.  17.  'The  prediction  was 
made  by  Charles  W.  Horn, 
assistant  publisher  and  director 
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of  advertising  for  the  Los 
.\nyeles  Examiner. 

Mr.  Horn  spoke  to  31  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  16  Copley 
Newspapers  of  California  and 
Illinois  at  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  Seminar  for  Classified 
Advertising  managers. 

“Only  classified  remains 
unchallenged  as  ‘exclusively 
newspaper’,”  Mr.  Horn  said. 
Citing  the  inroads  of  radio  and 
television  into  the  field  once 
exclusiv’ely  the  domain  of  news¬ 
papers,  Mr.  Horn  said  classified 
advertising  “constitutes  our 
major  public  relations  and  profit 
reservoir,  of  incalculable  poten¬ 
tiality  to  our  industry.” 

He  said  classified  linage 
showed  the  greatest  gain  of  all 
advertising  during  the  period 
of  1939-1959,  increasing  287 
l)ercent.  In  contrast,  total  linage 
rose  230  percent,  display  215 


percent  and  general  189  percent. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  was  host  for  the 
four-day  seminar.  Mrs.  Cal 
Tremblay,  CAM  of  the  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze  of  Redmond, 
Calif.,  was  the  moderator. 

• 

Dow,  Jones  Buys 
Into  Newsprint  .Mill 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Dow,  Jones  &  Company,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  purchased  stock  in  the 
West  Tacoma  Newsprint  Com¬ 
pany  which  supplies  70,000  tons 
of  paper  a  year  to  its  publisher- 
owners. 

The  $500,000  purchase  in¬ 
cluded  the  stock  owned  by  the 
Seattle  Times  and  part  of  the 
shares  owned  by  the  Times- 
Mirror  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 
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ANNOUNCJiMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

W  E  H  A  V  E 
SEVERAL  GOOD  WEEKLIES 
in  $25,000  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive 
I  several  with  low  down  payments. 

I  Newspaper  Service  Go.,  Inc.,  408  S. 
j  Bonita  Drive,  Panama  City,  Florida. 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  I 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  Main. 
Mesa.  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 


IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE— 

AND  FINANCIALLY  ABLE- - 
[  We  will  find  you  a  California  or  Ari-  ; 
i  zona  newspaper  property  where  you  j 
I  will  be  both  successful  and  happy.  We  ] 
I  handle  both  larfre  and  small  properties. 

I  Gabbert  &  Hancock.  3709-B  Arlington 
;  Ave.,  Riversitle.  Calif. 


★★  35  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  ★★ 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers 
I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

I  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
i  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person- 
I  alitj  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
'  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


!  DIAL 

"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 

I  Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 

j  NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
I  All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
1  No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
;  P.O.  Box  5T9.  Gadsden,  Alabama 


SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

WEEKLY,  well  -  equipped  printing 
plant,  opportunity  to  go  daily.  Capi¬ 
talized  at  $124,000.  Price  $52,000.  Call, 
write  or  wire  Mr.  Wilkins.  CLINE 
AND  HARDESTY.  7475  West  Colfax, 
Denver- 15,  Colorado. 


.4NNOUNGEME.NT.S 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

WESTERN  WEEKUES  AND  DAIUES 
eversrwhere.  JACK  L.  STOLL  St  ASSO- 
CIA’TES.  Suite  600-607,  6381  Holly¬ 
wood  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27.  California. 


CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN 
WEEKLY,  fine  plant,  three  machines, 
rotary  press,  unusually  loyal  commu¬ 
nity,  climate  is  tops,  grossed  $251,000 
last  fiscal  year.  Price  $200,000,  29% 
down,  good  terms.  Send  financial  ref¬ 
erences  to  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News¬ 
paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Rumneya  Ur., 
Anaheim,  Calif, 


FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  suburban  area 
on  Gulf.  E\ill  plant,  2  linotypes.  3 
presses,  etc.  Job  printing  if  desired. 
Rotary  offset  presswork  with  color 
nearby  if  preferred.  E’ine  potential  for 
owner  who  will  he  active.  $42,500. 
L.  P,  Likely,  P.O.  Box  431,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  E7orida. 


FLA.  WEST  COAST  WEEKLY 
Tampa-St.  Petersburg  area  —  serves 
14,000.  Rapidly-growing  community, 
unopposed.  Letterpress,  offset  and  job 
plant.  Gross  40M;  paid  circulation  2M. 
Potential  untapped.  Pressing  commit¬ 
ments  force  quick  sale  price  of  $39M 
firm.  $5,000  down  to  right  t>arty.  Box 
701,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ONLY  DAILY  county  of  55,000,  South¬ 
ern  city  9.C00.  Nearest  daily  or  bigger 
city  40  miles  away.  Strong  weekly  com¬ 
petitor.  Down  payment  $50,000.  Submit 
evidence  financial  worth.  Write  Box 
64,  Washington  4,  D.  C. 


I  WESTERN  N.Y.  OFFSET  WEEKLY— 
I  a  ieader  in  the  field.  $45  Gross,  tre- 
I  mendous  potential.  Will  give-a-way  to 
:  right  party.  Box  729,  Elditor  &  Pub- 
!  lisher, 

j  CENTRAL  OKLAHOMA  WEEKLY— 
I  well  equipped  for  Letterpress  and  Off¬ 
set.  Excellent  location.  Priced  right. 
James  L.  Knight,  Bo.\  248,  Meeker, 
,  Okiahoma. 
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Newspapers  For  Sale 


NORTH  PACIFIC  COAST.  Weekly 
newspaper  and  shopiier  Krossini;  $166,- 
000,  expenses  $121,0(Mt,  Owner  $16,000. 
Ten  employes.  Circulation  2,000  at  $4, 
1,700  free.  Unoppose<l  in  wealthy  town 
of  6,000.  Price<l  $17.1. IM)0,  one-third 
down :  Large  modern  plant.  24  to  48 
pages.  EJst.  40  years.  Lusty  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  30  churches.  Our  No. 
1472.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

PUBLISHER  OF  BIG  ($15.’5.000|  Cali¬ 
fornia  weekly  will  retire  January  1, 
selling  to  pi-ove<l  comitetent  ofierator, 
29%  down.  Box  739,  Editor  &  Pul>- 
lisher. 


73- YR.-OLD- WEEKLY,  grossing  $70M. 
Competitive  field,  but  a  giMsl  money 
maker.  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box  425,  Fair-  I 
bury,  Neb.  | 

UNOPPOSED  SMALL  DAILY 
AVAILABLE  IN  SOUTHWEST 

In  town  of  11,000,  this  paper  has 
never  chanK6<l  ownership  (nearly  «S0 
years),  only  daily  in  county.  Has  al¬ 
ways  l)een  <iaily. 

In  3,0U0-oirculation  class,  owner 
made  $38,756,16  in  1959;  $37,748.05  in 
1960.  l>efore  taxes  and  depreciation. 
Books  and  records,  by  CPA  firm,  avail¬ 
able  to  principals. 

No  labor  problems,  ]>er8onnel  aver¬ 
age  over  1*2  years.  Opposition  pai>ers 
put  out  of  business.  Mo<lern  e<iuipment 
throughout.  up-to-<iate  winter-summer 
air-conditioning  in  offices  and  mechani¬ 
cal,  Over  5,500  s<iuare  feet;  storage 
for  over  1*,^  carloads  newsprint. 

Town  has  bright  economic  outlook 
with  definite  plans  for  industrial 
growth.  Owner  <lesires  to  dispose  of 
this  property  l>ecause  of  other  inter¬ 
ests. 

This  is  an  exceptionally  clean  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  town  that  has  ha<l  population 
increase  every  census.  Not  a  distress 
sale. 

Financial  responsibility  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  first  letter;  otherwise,  no 
consideration.  Price:  $227,000.90.  No 
prospectors  or  curiosity  seekers,  please. 

Inquiry  not  invited  unless  purchaser 
can  pay  cash  or  have  minimum  down- 
payment  of  $65,000  cash  with  adequate 
financial  responsibility  for  balance. 

Box  755.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  For  Sale 
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Business  Opportunities 


DAILY  OR  WEEKLY  CHAIN  j 

available  to  present  general  manager  | 
who  needs  2  or  3  other  buyers  to  go  I 
into  corporation  with  him  on  $1,300,000 
purchase.  All  properties  sound  and  | 
profitable.  In  Chart  Areas  2  and  6.  ] 
Reciprocal  confidential  treatment  re-  1 
quir^.  Box  680,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
===^=^=  I 
NEWSP.4PER  SERVirT;S 


“IT’S  A  HIT!” 

—  Says  the  Dallas  Morning  News  in  a  ■ 
page  one  l>ox  alxmt  a  refreshingly  new  1 
kind  of  iiersonal  advice  column.  If 
you  haven’t  trie<l  ADAM  &  EVE  you’re 
missing  the  liounriest.  sauciest,  sound-  j 
est  and  most  amusing  advice  column  i 
on  the  market.  Written  by  a  stimu-  ] 
lating  husbanii  and  wife  team  who  not  i 
only  reply  to  renders  but  often  answer  j 
each  other.  Fan  mail  running  very  | 
heavy.  Try  this  six-a-week  sparkler  and 
watch  reader-res|K>n8e.  Write  or  wire  1 
for  samples  and  rates.  No  obligation, 
of  course. 

Fortune  F’eatures 
Huntly.  Va. 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers, 
Supply  Houses 


FLORIDA  MAG.AZINE 

HOME  AND  GARDENING.  12th  year. 
For  sale  on  easy  terms.  The  right 
person,  probably  retiring,  will  enjoy 
living  in  Tropical  Florida.  Beautifully 
bi-monthly  pro<luction.  plenty  of  time 
for  business  AND  pleasure.  Has  all 
the  makings  of  a  Better  Homes  and 
Gamen  for  the  South.  Miami  location. 
Guaranteed  circulation  20,000  copies. 
Dependable  core  of  8,000  subscriptions, 
with  balance  on  newsstands  and  Wel¬ 
come  Women  promotion.  Price  $50,000 
with  $10,000  cash  and  balance  at 
$195.20  per  month.  Write  for  pros¬ 
pectus.  sample  copies,  etc.  Cur  No.  ; 
1493.  May  Brothers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Business  Opportunities 

ALUANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  -Carib-  j 
^an  and  Latin  American  News  Serv¬ 
ice  has  fresh  start,  many  clients,  high  ] 
potential;  seeks  operating  capital,  ^x  ; 
1622,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico. 

MANAG^ENT  OPPORTUNITY 
Interested  in  heading  up  a  weekly  in 
E&P’s  Chart  Area  8?  Paiier  is  50 
years  old,  and  slipping  badly  in  face 
of  daily  competition.  Nee<ls  new  blood 
as  market  could  supiiort  a  very  profit¬ 
able  weekly.  Exi>erience  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  necessary.  Applicant 
must  be  willing  to  invest  some  money 
as  stockholder.  Box  738,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


“SAFE  &  SOUND."  Successful  weekly  j 
column  on  safety,  publishe<l  for  over 
a  year  now.  Yours  free  until  my  wife 
hides  the  stamps.  Write:  George  W.  ] 
Flynn,  4912  Reid  Way,  Sacramento- 19, 
Calif. 

Features  Wanted 

WRITERS  WANTED 
for  assigned  articles.  Department  7, 
5'228  Irvine  Ave.,  North  Hollywood, 
Calif. 

Press  Engineers 

U  P  E  C  O 

SPECIALIZING  IN 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
WE  MOVE  AND  ERECT  ANYWHERE 
750  Valley  Brook  Avenue 
Lyndhurst  New  Jersey 

Geneva  7-3744-47-49 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRAJJSFER 
CO..  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTUNG, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCHSSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Exi>ert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
66-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


MAUJilMERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

INTERTYPES  —  Models  B  —  C 
CSM  —  C4/4  —  G4  —  F4/4  —  G4/2 
LINOTYPES  —  Models  8  —  14 
29  30  ^  31  —  32 

LUDLOWS  —  Cabinets  and  Mats 
MONOTYPEIS  —  Material  Maker  and 
Type  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats 

All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 
Send  for  detailed  list 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 


TELETTYPHISBTTER  standard  perfor¬ 
ator  used  two  years;  available  Jan. 
20th.  Reedley  Exiwnent,  1130  G  St., 
Reedley,  Calif. 


YOUNG  MAN,  aggressive,  with  week-  ,  USED  TURTLBJS:  All  metal  construc- 
ly  publishing  experience,  to  invest  in  tion  with  2-wheei  casters.  Contact  Cam- 
three  New  England  weeklies,  sound  bridge  (Ohio)  Jeffersonian  or  Jack 
but  room  for  great  expansion.  Box  '  Moore  Newspaper  Production  Outfitter, 


671,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


560  Elastland  Road,  Berea,  Ohio. 


Aurtitm  Sale 

Heats  Note  Date  of  Sale  G 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  ^ 

Saturday, 

Dec.  2.  1961-11  AM  | 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

at:  184  Woonasquatucket  Ave.  ’ 
North  Providence,  Rhode  Island  I  ^ 

—  —  I  t 

ALL  A.C.  MOTORS 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2-Plate  Wide  ! 
NEWSPAPER  PRESS  with  %  page  1 
Folder  &  Factory  Built-In  t/4  page  I 
Folder.  Web  Break  Detectors,  AC  [ 
Motor  Drive,  etc.  I 

STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT  Incl.  Du-  I 
plex  Mat  Roller,  Sta-Hi  Former-  | 
Scorcher.  Routers,  Saws,  Mat  Dryer,  ' 
Duplex  Tail  End  Cutter  &  Shaver, 
Plate  Finisher,  Duplex  Curved  Plate  | 
Caster.  Hammond  EK8C  Flat  Caster,  1 
Nolan  2-ton  Electric  Pot.  etc.  ( 

Large  Qty.  LINOTYPE  METAL  I  ; 

1— Model  G-4  INTERTYPE  MACHINE  I 
{^14811  with  Star  Hydraulic  Selectro-  i 
matic  Quadder,  Electric  Pot.  2-90-ch  < 

&  •2-72-ch  Mags.  etc.  s 

1—  Model  C-4  INTERTYPE  MACHINE  I 
#17066  with  4.  mags.  Intertype  Quad-  I 
der.  Electric  Pot.  etc. 

2—  Model  C  INTERTYPE  MACHINES  ( 
each  with  3  mags.  Electric  pot.  etc.  ’ 

1— Model  B  INTERTYPE  MACHINE  « 
(Recently  Rebuilt  &  Modernized)  with 
ITS  Adapter  Keyboard.  TTS  Operat-  ' 
ing  Unit,  2  mags.  Electric  pot,  etc.  j 
1 — ’ITS  Multiface  Perforating  Unit.  ' 

1 —  NEW  Mohr  Saw— in  factory  crate.  ' 
17 — FONTS  of  Lino  &  Intertype  Mats — 

Corona.  Regal,  Vogue,  Metro,  etc.  ' 

2—  LUDLOW  221/4  em  TYPECASTERS.  * 
each  with  Water-cooling  tank,  12  pt. 
mold.  New  Style  Electric  Pot,  etc. 

4— LUDLOW  Mat  CabineU  —  Assorted  ^ 
Sticks. 

56 — FONTS  of  Ludlow  Mats— in  series, 
up  to  and  incl.  96  pt.  fonts. 

1 —  Model  E  ELROD  Strip  Material  Mak¬ 
er,  with  16  asst,  molds.  Electric  Pot, 
etc. 

2—  ROUSE  Power  Miterers,  Saws,  Steel 

Makeup  Banks,  Proof  Presses,  Steel  | 
Galley  Cabs,  Rouse  Band  Saw,  Elec-  i 
trie  Hoists,  etc.  | 

Inspection:  Day  Previous  to  Sale 

MORRIslCHWARTr&  Auctrs.  I 

37  Warren  St.,  New  York  7,  N.Y. , 

Phone:  WOrth  4-1370 

Compttsing  Room 

C-4  W.  ADAPTOR  KEYBOARD  and 
hi-8|«e<l  TTS  operating  unit,  serial 
27248,  Electric  dual  duty  quadder.  Mat 
Detector,  4-molds,  electric  pot.  Mats 
and  extra  magazines.  Available  Jan. 
2iith.  Ree«lley  E.xiwnent,  1130  G  St., 
Reedley,  Calif. 

C-4  SERIAL  26303,  electric  pot,  motor, 
quadder,  blower,  extra  magazines  and 
job  tyi*  faces.  A-1  Printers.  2201-A 
Lenore  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif.  I 

L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  ’TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States  ■ 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  lietter  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  .560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspai>er  Form  Trucks 

Telephone;  835-1613  | 

G-4/4  SERIAL  28008,  LIKE  NEW.  I 
elec.  pot.  quadder,  blower,  six  mold  I 
disk,  saw  motor,  loaded  with  type  and 
extras.  Available  Jan.  20th.  Reedley 
Exponent,  1130  G  St.,  Reedley,  Calif.  ' 


Composing  Room 

GUARANTEED  USED  MATS.  Get  16- 
page  list  of  bargains.  Matrix  Market, 
1622-A  East  12th  St..  Oakland  6,  Calif. 

Press  Rintm 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOE-SfXl’TT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drives-  Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyors. 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaiier  Conveyors. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

•■New8pa|)er  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


NEWSPAPER 
OFFSET  WEB 

New  direct  from  factory  Web  Rotary 
Offset  Press  for  tabloid  newspapers. 
Available  in  2  to  8  colors.  With  folder. 
Ideal  for  small  dailies,  weeklies,  shop¬ 
ping  guides  and  commercial  printing. 
Outstanding  purchase  price,  terms 
available.  Write  for  complete  details. 
Royal  Zenith  Corp.,  180  Varick  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH,  cut  off  23-9/16, 
%  fold,  12  pages  straight,  24  pages 
collect.  Full  stereotype  equipment. 
Speed  17,000.  In  good  condition.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Verdun  Printing  St 
Publishing,  Inc.,  Verdun,  Quebec. 
Canada. 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  double  width  3-unit 
press.  Twin  folders,  23-9/16  cutoff.  In¬ 
cludes  76  H.P.  motor  with  A.C.  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  See  it  operate.  Avail¬ 
able  early  1962,  Iteasonable.  N.  J. 
Lawler,  Journal.  Middletown,  Ohio. 

4-ANTI-FRIfnON  UNITS 
Goss  50,000  per  hour.  A  C  drive. 
23-9/16"  Cut-Off.  Available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Spwd”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  year  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machines,  ’ITS 
equipment,  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mat 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

INSCO 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cherry  St.  Koasas  City  8.  Me. 
HA  1-5345 
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M  VCJIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Presg  Room 


GOSS 

6  Low  Construction  Units 
Reversible  Color  Unit 
2  Folders  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 
Auto  Plate  Mach  ine 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

DUPt.EX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
20  and  24-paKea,  2  to  1  models  Com¬ 
plete  stereo;  AC  drives:  now  twined. 
Can  be  separated.  Located  Quincy, 
Mass.  Available  soon  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Elast  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 

NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-EX)LDER  ATTACHME24T 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main.  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8341. 


THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED"  OFFERINGS 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


HOEL  4  Utaits  End  Fed.  Webb  Rotary 
64  Pa«e.  Built  1929,  Color  Deck.  Twin 
Folders,  23-9/16ths  Cut-off,  A.C.  Con¬ 
trols.  Box  721,  Elditor  &  I*ublisher. 

Ster^type 

MONOMELT  SHAVER  serial  No.  1032.  : 

EIxtra  cutter  included.  A-1  condition. 

Guaranteed.  (3200.  The  Columbian, 

Vancouver.  Washington. _  ADVERTISER  CONTACT 

MAT  ROLLERS.  Sta-Hi  machines.  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 

^-page  folders,  curved  routers,  cast¬ 
ing  equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives  30,  A  responsible  demandinK  position  in 
40.  60.  76,  100  HP.  Extra  control  Chart  Area  2  for  a  creative-minded 
boards.  George  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  experience  in  copy  and  ad 

Boise,  Idaho.  layout  to  assist  salesmen  and  consult 

-  with  advertisers.  Should  have  previous 

NEW  IN  1961  HAMMOND  FULL  experience  or  bo  sales-minded. 

PAGE  caster,  gas  model  CMP  1200  Graphic  arts  background  preferred, 
with  EMsyCaster  8  column  box  and  Salary  according  to  experience.  Send 
water  cooled  pig  mold.  Has  pig  dolly,  resume  stating  details  of  experience. 
Shell  casting  bars.  1,200  lb.  capsutity  education  and  salary  desired  to  Box 
with  thermoetat.  Cast  cuts  in  front  Editor  A  Publisher, 

pour  pigs  below.  Used  eight  months. 

Also  new  Hammond  Glider  saws  110  "Y"!  ;  — ^  ^ 

volt  and  one  with  220  volt  Nolan  Advertising  Promotion 

Proof  Press,  double  truck  size  25''x42''.  - — ^ — - — - 

Open  Saturdays.  St.  Cloud  Shopping 
News,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 

'  ADVERTISING 

- -  PROMOTION 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  i  k  i  ix\/ 1 

COMPLETTE  PLANTS  OPPORTUNITY! 

MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT  Lar^  Eastern  metropolitan  newspaper 

DCkI  CLJllisiAki  ACC/~\r'i  ATrc  >*  seeking  the  services  of  a  seasoned  pro- 
DtlN  OMULMAN  AbbvJv^lA  I  to  motion  man  to  write  Advertising  Pro- 
60  EMst  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690  motion  and  Sales  Presentations.  This 

man  must  have  real  creative  ability  and 

~ - — -  hard  selling  sense.  He  must  have  a 

for  PLANT  E1X.PANSION — 32-Page  record  of  achievement  and  examples  of 
Rotary.  Quarter  fold,  Stereot3riie  E^uip-  his  work  to  prove  it.  He  may  now  be 
ment.  Box  692,  Elditor  A  ^blisher.  Advertising  Promotion  Manager  or 

- - -  Assistant  Promotion  Manager  of  a 

ONE  OVER  RIDING  CLUTCH  press  moderate  sized  newspaper,  or  senior 
drive  —  nuun  motor  100  H.P.,  860  promotion  writer  in  the  Advertising  Pro- 
R.P.M.,  220  V,  60  CY.,  wound  Rotor  motion  department  of  a  large  News- 
type.  Box  688,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  paper.  Magazine  or  Broadcast  organiza- 

-  tion.  He  should  be  able  to  speak 

USER)  NEWSPRINT  PRE2SS,  minimum  effectively  and  should  possess  admini- 
16  pages,  2244*  cut-off.  Write  giving  strative  potentialities.  Age  preferred: 

ATEC  CORPORATION,  36  to  46  years.  Salary  commensurate 
1618  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.,  with  past  performance  and  proven 
or  call  KI  6-1900.  ability. 

OOMPLETTE  FONTS  OR  SORTS,  8-pt.  If  you  think  you  meet  the  above  quali- 
Intertype  regal  #1-A  TTS  with  bold  fications,  this  job  offers  a  real  oppor- 
font  #2366.  Call  collect:  Walter  Sum-  tunity.  Write  giving  full  details  of  past 
Mra  Ehrening  Telegram,  Herkimer,  experience  and  salary  expected. 

- BOX  737 

HAIRLINEID  MATS.  8.  8%  and  9  pt.  w  -> 

news  faces.  Must  be  complete  fonts,  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 


MIDWESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
offers  graduate  assistantship  to  news 
man  qualified  by  experience  and  under¬ 
graduate  record  for  graduate  study  in 
journalism.  Box  712,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  B.A.  or  M.A. 
in  journalism,  some  newspaiier  experi¬ 
ence  desirable,  to  write  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  PR  office  of  fast-growing 
college.  Give  details  on  education,  work 
experience  first  letter.  Write  Director 
of  Information,  Montana  State  College, 
Bozeman,  Montana. 


Administrative 


CONTROLLER  18,800.  TO  START 
Southwestern  Newspaper  needs  experi¬ 
enced  controller  to  replace  man  being 
made  business  manager  another  paper 
of  same  ownership.  Must  handle  all 
accounting,  credit,  collections  and  learn 
National  Cash  Accounting  machine. 
Want  i>ermanent  man  who  will  de¬ 
velop  into  Treasurer’s  duties.  Write 
Box  707,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

GEINERAL  MANAGER  for  small  daily 
in  South  with  great  potential  in  heavily 
populated  rural  area.  County  seat; 

I  small  college;  city  growing  fast :  good 
retail  center.  Elne  proposition  to  good 
operator.  Only  hard-working,  experi¬ 
enced  need  apply.  Write  fully  first 
letter.  Newspaper  references.  Box  722, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Production 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETTE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREXJ  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

for  PLANT  EXPANSION— 32-Page 
Rotary.  Quarter  fold.  Stereot3rpe  Elquip- 
ment.  Box  692,  Eiditor  A  ^blisher. 

ONE  OVER  RIDING  CLUTCH  press 
drive  —  nuun  motor  100  H.P.,  MO 
R.P.M..  220  V.  60  CY..  wound  Rotor 
type.  Box  688,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

USER  NEWSPRINT  PRESS,  minimum 
16  pages,  2244*  cut-off.  Write  giving 
full  details  to  ATEC  CORPORATION, 
1618  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia  2,  Pa., 
or  call  KI  6-1900. 


HAIRLINED  mats.  8.  8%  and  9  pt. 

news  faces.  Must  be  complete  fonts,  EDITOR  AND  P 

*10  font.  Wm.  Smith,  Loudonville, 

Ohio. 
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Circulation 

RESORT  AREA 
PLUS  OPPORTUNITY 
East  Coast  Mid-Atlantic  newspaper  , 
with  exiiansion  program  underway  —  I 
has  opening  for  2  District  Managers  I 
with  Home  Delivery  boy  route  experi-  I 
ence.  If  you  have  ability  and  can  quali-  ! 
fy  to  train,  lead  and  supervise  men,  | 
this  could  be  your  big  chance.  Furnish 
details  on  experience  and  minimum  | 
starting  salary.  Box  732,  Eiditor  A  ! 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN  —  specially 
trained  and  experienced  to  take  charge  i 
of  single  mail  and  motor  route  divi-  | 
sion.  M.,  E.,  A  S.  in  mid-western  city 
over  100,000.  Details  to  Box  752,  Eidi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher, 

PROMO’nON  -  MINDED  Circulation 
District  Supervisor  for  growing  after¬ 
noon  daily,  coastal  Chart  Area  2. 
Elxcellent  opportunity  for  man  with 
experience,  initiative  and  ambition. 
Give  complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
Box  744,  Eiditor  A  Publisher.  I 

Classified  Advertising  j 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  —  proven 
producer,  for  8,000  daily  in  beautiful 
Northwest.  Salary  high.  References. 
Write  all,  including  salary  expected, 
to  Lqrle  Hicks.  Skagit  Valley  Herald, 
Mt.  Vernon,  Wash. 

Display  Advertising 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY 

Available  for  experienced  display  ad- 
;  vertising  salesman  on  progressive, 
growing,  prize  winning  Illinois  daily 
in  26,000  to  30.000  circulation  bracket. 
Higher  than  normal  starting  pay, 
merit  advancement,  many  benefits,  per¬ 
manent  iiosition.  Applicant  moat  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  able  to  sell  and  service  major 
accounts,  competent  in  copy  writing 
and  layout.  Send  resume,  sample  lay¬ 
out  and  copy  with  letter  to  Box  666, 
Eiditor  A  ^blisher. 

SOLID  OPPORTUNITY  in  growing 
market  for  experienced  display  sales¬ 
man.  Good  layout,  selling  essential. 
Salary.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  667,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

_ 

SALESMAN  for  largest  daily  in  largest 
city  of  largest  state.  Prefer  experi¬ 
enced  man  able  meet  customers,  plan 
campaigns,  draw  copy,  make  layout, 
provide  own  transportation  to  An¬ 
chorage.  Write  air  mail  to  Bob  Keder- 
ick.  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Times. 

ONE  OF  THE  MIDWEBTS  leading 
retail  volume  newspapers  has  an  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  a  thoroughly  seasoned 
Advertising  Elxecutive  who  can  assume 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director.  His  major  efforts  will 
be  in  directing  a  hard-hitting  retail 
staff.  We  prefer  a  man  from  a  smaller 
paper  who  has  had  experience  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  with  a  desire  to 
move  up.  Give  complete  work  history, 
salary  requirements  and  personal  de¬ 
tails,  along  with  a  recent  photo  in 
your  first  letter.  This  is  a  better  than 
average  opportunity  with  a  better  than 
average  firm.  Your  confidence  will  be 
respected.  Box  668,  Eiditor  A  ^blither. 

I  DISPLAY  SALESMAN  —  Morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  6.  County  seat,  col¬ 
lege  town.  Layout  requir^.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  head  department  for  man  who 
will  produce  and  is  capable  of  direct¬ 
ing  others.  State  fully  experience,  ref¬ 
erences,  earnings  expect^.  Box  708. 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

IF  YOU  THINK  you’re  a  good  ad 
man  who  has  ability  to  make  layouts, 
sell  retail  and  promotional  copy;  who 
paid  on  basis  of  production  and  avail¬ 
able  immediately,  call  Bill  Matthew, 
Daily  Times,  Princeton,  W.  Va. 
GArden  6-8191. 


Display  Advertising 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  for  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  newspapers  serving  metro¬ 
politan  area  of  one-half  million 
I>eople,  Chart  Area  3  ;  offers  good 
salary,  commission  and  other  bene¬ 
fits,  including  life  insurance,  hos¬ 
pitalization  and  pension.  Resigna¬ 
tion  results  in  opening  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  1st.  Write  giving  background 
to  Box  704,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  -  .SALES¬ 
MAN,  small  city  daily.  Preferably  col¬ 
lege.  weekly  or  small  daily  experience. 
Bryan,  Ohio,  Times. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  in  a  growing 
market  for  experienced  man.  Good  lay¬ 
out  and  selling  essential.  (Tiart  Area  6. 
Send  resume  to  Box  751,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  strong  in  sell¬ 
ing  for  13.U00  daily.  Elnergetic  self¬ 
starter  needed  in  January,  1962,  or 
sooner.  Salary  to  $140.00  depending 
upon  ability.  Company  benefits.  Write 
background  in  detail  to  J.  C.  Nelson, 
Times  Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

RETAIL  ADVER’nSING  .SALESMAN 
wanted  by  aggressive  <laily.  19,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Prefer  young  college  graduate 
with  2  or  3  years’  experience.  New, 
modern  plant,  staff  of  7  in  growing 
mid- Wisconsin  city.  References  and 
picture  if  possible.  Good  salary,  bonus. 
Send  complete  details  to  Neal  Roth¬ 
man,  Business  Manager,  ’THE  WAU¬ 
SAU  DAILY  REKX)RD-HERALD,  800 
Scott  Street,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

LIm  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVI 
leeertloe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabis  sritli 
ordir)  4  tiaisz  ®  55c  ptr  lint  tack 
inttrtion;  3  times  9  70c;  2  •  80c: 
1  a  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Servlet. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  sapply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  icndinp  self-addressed  Sc  stamped 
envelope  to  EAP  CiassUltd  Department 

AU  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.00  per  lint  tack  insertion; 
3  timet  9  $L15;  2  times  •  $1J0;  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

$1.00  sanviCE  charge  for  airmail 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED.  $2.50  per  atate 
lint.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  WodRMdmy,  4  p.nt. 

Count  36  units  per  lint,  no  abbreviationt 
(add  1  lint  for  box  information.)  Bax 
holders’  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
ddence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  A 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edit  all 
copy. 

Contract  Rates  available  upon  inquiry. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoR*  PLoxa  2-7050 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


SPORTS  WRITER  -  DESK  MAN  for 
<!8,000  morning.  60.000  Sunday  opera¬ 
tion.  Sound  writing,  editing  skill  es¬ 
sential.  Experience  desirable.  Neal  A. 
Bintz,  Managing  EMitor,  Utica  (New 
York!  Daily  Press. 


FREE 

FOR  REPORTERS — Job  hunting?  Like 
your  qualifications  discretely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee,  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  III.  Deadline; 
Dec.  1. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER, 
anxious  to  move  up,  for  47,000  prize¬ 
winner.  P.M.  Must  enjoy  features, 
enterprise,  digging.  Some  background 
in  local  government,  suburbs  desirable. 
Interview  necessary.  Gilbert  P.  Smith, 
Managing  Eiditor,  Utica  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch,  Utica,  N.  Y. 


A  MEDIITM  -  SIZED  AFTERNOON 
DAILY  in  (^art  Area  6  wants  a  com¬ 
petent  photo  editor.  Paper  is  heavy 
with  local  art  and  a  fair  amount  of 
wire  photos.  Write  Box  676,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WOMEN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  6-day 
evening  daily  locate<l  in  Chart  Area  6. 
Please  give  full  information  as  to 
education,  experience  and  background. 
Box  666,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER  for 
job  that  will  sharpen  his  skills.  Must 
live  in  area  which  is  60  miles  from 
New  York  City.  Box  726,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  to  help  <levelop 
top  Northwest  News  magazine.  Estalv  ! 
lished  publication  (1S94),  well  financed,  | 
independent,  offers  outstanding  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  able,  young  alert  man  who  ; 
can  report,  do  editorial  work  and  dou¬ 
ble  brass  for  publisher.  Wonderful  - 
chance  to  grow  with  publication,  as¬ 
sume  important  and  influential  position 
in  rapidly-cleveloping  area.  Give  age.  : 
education,  experience,  salary,  photo  if  | 
possible.  Write  Box  710,  Ekiitor  &  j 
Publisher.  I 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  i 
for  Chart  Area  1  and  2.  Must  have 
several  years  experience.  Morning 
newspaper.  Box  698,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
Usher. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  for  afternoon 
daily  in  Chart  Area  11.  Prefer  J-Grad 
with  one  to  two  years’  experience.  Box 
730,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


NE7E1D  General  Assignment  Reporter 
immediately  for  6-day  daily.  Photo  ex¬ 
perience  helpful  but  not  necessary.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate  with  experience, 
ability.  Call  Eiditor  Elarl  E.  Neiberger, 
GArden  5-8191,  Daily  Times,  Princeton, 
W.  Va. 


HEI-P  Vi  ANTED 

Editorial 


MOBERLY  (MO.)  MONITOR-INDEX 
wants  Sports  Ekiitor.  Write  fully  giving 
background,  ex|>erience,  references,  sal¬ 
ary  desired. 

REPOR’TER,  me«lium  Ohio  daily,  some 
experience.  Afternoon  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions.  Box  695,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

RElPORTER  for  top  suburban  daily 
near  Los  Angeles.  Good  pay,  Iwnefits. 
Give  experience,  references.  Box  690, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  REPORTER  needed  for 
expanding,  me<lium-size<l  New  Jersey 
daily.  Suburban  l>eat.  Must  understand  ; 
municipal  affairs.  Good  pay,  top  : 
fringes.  Car  necessary.  Right  spot  for  | 
ambitious  reporter  with  several  years  , 
experience  who  w*ants  to  move  up.  Box  i 
696,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  | 


WIRE  EUJITOR  for  34.000  morning  ; 
daily  in  Pennsylvania.  Eixperience  and 
high  qualifications  in  editing  copy,  j 
writing  of  apiiealing  headlines  a  must.  , 
Moving  expense  allowance.  Write  full  i 
details  to  Box  717,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 

CITY  HALL  REPORTER  for  influen¬ 
tial  17,000  PM  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Pay,  fringe  lienefits  e.xcellent.  Attrac¬ 
tive  working  conditions.  high-calil>er 
staff.  Box  740,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS 

THREE  RIM  MEN  WANTED  BY 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Metroitolitan  exiierience  not  essential 
if  you  have  a  firm  background  or  small 
city  daily  operation,  can  erlit  and  write 
an  accurate  head  the  first  time  around. 

Interview  and  tryout  at  our  exitense. 
Help  with  moving  if  you  qualify.  Sal-  j 
ary  $151.50  for  37t'i>  hour  week. 

Send  complete  resume  to  Placement  i 
Supervisor,  Personnel  Dept..  400  No. 
Broad  St.,  Philadelphia-1,  Pa.  | 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER  for  weekly 
group.  Nash  Newspapers.  Somerville. 
N.  J. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORT¬ 
ER  wanted  for  Western  Pennsylvania 
daily  in  the  ‘23.000  circulation  class. 
Must  be  experiencetl  in  newspapering. 
References  will  be  checked.  Interview 
j  essential.  Newspaper  offers  modern 
plant,  hospitalization,  pension  plan,  5- 
day  week,  other  benefits.  Box  748, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  NEWS  MAN  and  sports 
writer  who  can  also  work  sports  copy 
desk  for  leading  Chart  Area  6  PM 
daily.  Top  salaries,  plus  all  the 
fringes.  Applicants  must  have  at  least 
two  years’  experience.  Box  736,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher. 


HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 


EDITOR:  national  business  magazine.  { 
heavy  copy  e.xiierience ;  5-figure  salary.  • 
Box  EP  397,  1‘25  W.  41  St.,  New  I 
Y<>rk-:16,  N.  Y. 


LARGEST  SEMI-WEEKLY  PAPER  in  ; 
F'lurida  seeks  simrts  e<litor  who  can  do  ' 
complete  job,  column  and  desk.  Pay  ! 
according  to  exi>erience.  Write  or  call 
Wayne  Bell,  Playground  News,  P.O.  ! 
Drawer  13(J'7,  EY.  Walton  Beach,  E'la.  i 


MID-SOUin  Chart  Area  5  progressive  , 
weekly  has  oi>ening  for  Managing  Ekli-  ' 
tor.  Must  l)e  experienced,  aggressive,  : 
sober,  age  no  barrier.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  town  of  7,000  in  an  expanding  { 
organization.  Write  <letailed  qualifica¬ 
tions.  F'amily  men  only  need  apply.  , 
Box  742,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  { 


PENNSYLVANIA  DAILY  has  imme¬ 
diate  opening  for  city  e<litor.  We  want  | 
a  newsman  dolicated  to  his  profes-  | 
sion,  his  newsi>a|>er,  and  his  com-  [ 
munity.  Topflight  jierformance  in  han¬ 
dling  staff,  copy,  and  city  desk  chores 
must  l>e  shown  through  reliable  refer-  ; 
ences.  Strong  on  develoi>ing  local  news  ; 
and  features.  Interview  a  must.  In  j 
return  newspaiier  offers  right  salary  I 
for  right  man,  lienefits  including  |>en-  | 
sion  plan,  hospitalization,  lilieral  va¬ 
cation  and  sick  leave.  ui>-to-<late  news-  I 
room  working  conditions,  5-<lay  week.  I 
Box  754,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


POLICE  &  (TTY  HALL  REPORTER 
wanted  by  6-day  evening  newspaiier  in 
Chart  Area  6.  Please  give  educational 
:ind  experience  background.  Box  753, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Elastern  morning  daily  seeks  hard-  ' 
working,  e.\iierience<l  sports  editor. 
Strong  on  layout,  etiiting,  ideas.  Must 
direct,  inspire  small  staff;  out-think,  ’ 
out-produce  PM  opimsition.  Box  745,  j 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher.  I 


SPORTS  MAN  for  afternoon  daily  in 
Southeastern  city  of  135,000.  Prefer 
young  and  single  man.  Auto  essential 
for  exiiense  paid  assignments  out  of 
city.  Complete  coverage  of  college  and 
high  school  athletics,  golf,  outdoors 
and  pro  baseball.  Box  750,  Editor  & 
Pubisher. 

i  Extension  Specialists 

CANADIAN  PROVINCE  of  Saskatch- 
ewan  seeks  extension  specialists  with 
significant  experience  in  journalism  and 
publicity  for  posts  as  health  educators 
under  excellent  working  conditions. 
Complete  universal  health  insurance, 
three  weeks  vacation,  three  w'eeks  sick 
leave  yearly,  group  insurance.  If  you 
are  interested  in  specialization  for  a 
dynamic  leading  health  department 
I  w'rite  Director  of  Health  Education, 
I  Health  and  Welfare  Building,  Regina, 
,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Mechanical 


I  PREXS  STEREO  FOREMAN— Chanc* 
I  for  an  assistant  foreman  or  man-in- 
I  charge  to  move  up  the  ladder.  Evening- 
I  Sunday  newspaper.  (Combination  shop. 

Goss  semi  with  color  deck.  Working 
j  foreman  to  supervise  qualified  union 
,  men.  Benefits  include  retirement  plan. 

'  medical  insurance,  life  insurance  and 
I  disability  plan.  Chart  Area  6.  Box 
.  651,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TAMPA  BAY  AREA  established  com¬ 
mercial  job  shop  needs  competent,  ex¬ 
perienced  manager.  Good  salary,  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  generous  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  Must  furnish  references. 
Write  Box  657,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


TTS  PERFORATOR  OPERATOR,  ex¬ 
perienced,  in  sunny  California.  Regis- 
ter-Pajaronian,  P.  O.  Box  780,  Wat¬ 
sonville,  Calif. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  New,  air-conditioned  plant. 
Fast-growing  conununity.  11^  gal.  an 
hr.  to  qualify.  Apply;  Richardson  Pub¬ 
lications,  Cari>entersville,  Illinois. 


HKI.P  W.4NTED 

Mechanical 

HEAD  MACHINIST 
The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening 
Tribune  has  oiwning  for  a  well-quali- 
fie<l  Head  Machinist.  Day  and  nitc 
o|«ration.  Teletyi>e,  comets,  morn'rchs 
and  Linofilm.  Please  send  resume  -tat- 
ing  ex|>erience,  education,  age.  salary 
desired  and  <late  available  to:  1’.  J, 
Moyer,  ('omfioaing  Superintendent.  919 
Second  Avenue.  San  Diego  12,  ('ali- 
fornia. 

Photography 

EXPERIFMCTID  PHOTOGRAPHER 
nee<le<l  as  half-time  lalM>ratury  assist¬ 
ant.  Iieginning  F'ebruary  5.  while 
taking  undergraduate  or  graiiuate 
work:  $1350  for  academic  year.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


Public  Relations 

CREATIVE.  IDEA  PUBLICTST  to 
imblicize  high-class,  professional  lec¬ 
turers  on  good-commission  basis.  Box 
728,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NEWS  WRITEIRS  will  have  opportu¬ 
nity  to  prepare  for  public  relations  ca¬ 
reers  as  assistant  managers  of  branch 
public  relations  offices  in  University 
communities  in  upstate  New  York, 
mid-west  and  San  Francisco  areas.  (Col¬ 
lege  fraternity  alumni  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  snapshot,  ^x  675,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  news  bureau  in 
one  of  America’s  oldest  and  largest 
companies.  Skill  in  preparing  press 
releases  and  feature  material  required. 
Prefer  man  or  woman  with  working 
experience  in  newspaper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  writing.  Elxcellent  company  Iwne- 
fits.  Salary  $6,000.  Chart  Area  I,  Box 
638,  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  COORDINATOR  to 
administer  and  provide  technical  and 
editorial  assistance  in  the  prei>arntion 
and  publication  of  (lamphlets,  bro- 
)  chures,  and  other  promotion  material. 

I  Knowledge  of  printing,  layout,  and 
costing  essential.  Must  lie  a  war  vet¬ 
eran.  Newspajier  or  iiublic  relations 
,  writing  experience  preferred.  Salary 
I  range  $7,3(10  to  $8,800.  plus  accepted 
I  fringe  lienefits,  in  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
'  ana.  .Send  resume  and  8na|>shot.  Box 
735,  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 

Salesmen 


I  HARD  SELL  SALESMAN 

!  To  travel  and  sell  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  mat  services  to  drug, 
food  and  discount  stores.  Old¬ 
est  and  largest  company  in 
these  lines.  Territories  in  Chart 
Areas  6-3-4-9-12  will  be  avail¬ 
able  this  January  due  to  ter¬ 
ritory  reorganization  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  High  commission  plus 

I  volume  bonus  on  both  new  and 
renewal  business.  (75%  of  our 
accounts  renew).  No  house  ac¬ 
counts.  Draw  against  commis¬ 
sion.  Complete  training.  For 
early  interview  in  your  area, 
send  complete  resume.  (Edu¬ 
cation,  age.  experience,  family 
status,  kind  of  car,  willingness 
to  travel  away  from  home,  and 
all  other  pertinent  information) 

I  Box  725  Editor  &  Publisher 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


COMPOSING,  PRESSROOM  FORE¬ 
MAN  daily  of  7M,  C%art  Area  6.  $135 
for  44-hour  week — more  later  to  right 
man.  Box  747,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


OHIO  LINOTYPB  S<3HOOL 
LOCxAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotyiw,  Intertyiie  Instruction 
Frae  Information 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


•  •  • 


Adminittratire  C.orregpondents 

AU  UIRE7CTOR,  experienced  all  AVAIL>ABLK:  Spanish-speaking  pho- 
phases;  general  management  experi-  :  tographer-correspondent  residing  Niea- 
enrc.  Good  references.  Westerner,  ragua  to  serve  Central  America  area. 
Really  on  short  notice.  Address;  Direc-  Can  cover  tourism,  news,  trades.  Box 
tor,  6422  Iroquois  Rd.,  Westminster,  627,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Calif. 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
Ten  years'  as  such.  College  trained, 
excellent  references.  Methods- Proce¬ 
dures,  strong  points.  Will  accept  any 
reasonable  offer  with  advancement  oi>- 
portunity.  Box  661,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
or  Assistant  Publisher  available.  Knows 
all  phases  including  all  union  contract 
work.  Strong  on  linage  gains,  ex¬ 
pense  controls  and  product  apiiearance. 
Reasonable  salary.  Box  679,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


DAILY  PUBLISHER  will  recommend 
alert mature,  right-hand  man,  4.7 
years’  olil.  Inspiring  leader.  Aggressive 
self-starter.  Family  man.  Strong  on 
advertising,  public  relations,  circula¬ 
tion.  news  and  planning.  Creative.  Has 
held  public  otfice-  can  resist  pressure. 
Write  Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NATIONALLY  -  KNOWN  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMAN.  now  employed  metro  daily, 
25  years’  successful.  diversifie<l  expe¬ 
rience  large,  small  cities,  desires 
change  to  managerial  iKwition  medium 
size  market  where  talents  can  lie  ap¬ 
plied  in  vigorous  administration  to  in¬ 
crease  profits.  Stock  option,  lionus  or 
some  ownership  opportunity  more  im- 
liortant  than  big  salary.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  HELP?  In  advertising,  news, 
circulation  or  business  depts?  Con¬ 
sultant.  publisher  '20  yrs.,  dailies,  week¬ 
lies  all  sizes  will  tackle  problems  any 
dept.  Or  work  vacations,  1  week  to  2 
months  any  location.  Competitive  fields 
my  siiecialty.  Bert  Carlyle,  ph.  349  or 
16.)9,  Box  425,  Fairbury,  Neb. 


UNU.SUAL  HUSBAND-WIFE  TEIAM. 
He,  general  manager,  astute  business  I 
leader,  well  versed  in  all  iihases  of 
newsiiaiier  work.  She.  well-trained,  ex- 
Iierienced  woman’s  editor.  Free  for  | 
civic  work,  travel,  etc.  Reply  Box  759,  ’ 
Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MAN  —  Heavy  experi¬ 
ence  on  top  Manhattan  and  other  pa¬ 
pers.  Tom  Clary,  244-47  89th  Ave., 
Bellrose,  N.  Y. 


TWENTY-TWO  YEARS’  EXPERI-  i 
ENCE  in  circulation  work.  Would  like  ; 
position  as  Assistant  Circulation  Man-  ' 
a^r  on  60,000  to  100,000  class,  or  as  ! 
Circulation  Mana^r  on  smaller  daily.  I 
’^oroughly  experienced  in  “Home  De-  j 
livery’’  and  “Little  Merchant”  plan.  : 
Box  686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  sty¬ 
mied  in  present  position  looking 
for  new  opportunity.  Experienced 
and  able.  Best  references.  Avail¬ 
able  for  immediate  interview  I  Box 
723,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available. 
&perience:  ABC  papers  10  and  30,000; 
’’Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Promotion- 
minde<l.  15  years’  experience.  Box  758, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGED 
PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED 
ESghteen  years’  experience  on  combina- 
Oon  newspapers  from  50,000  to  100,000. 
Practical  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation.  Strong  in  management, 
promotion  and  labor.  Thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  in  developing  circulation  on  a 
sound,  economical  and  productive  basis. 
Box  709,  Eklitor  St  Publisher. 


HUNGRY  though  employed  newsman 
needs  sideline.  Will  string,  write  fea¬ 
tures  or  do  house  organ  work  from 
busy  Southern  city.  Best  credentials. 
Box  659,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


Display  Advertisinf! 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  available 
Dec.  1.  Twenty  years’  with  outstanding 
newspaper  representative  in  New  York 
territory.  Know  business  thoroughly; 
distributors,  jobbers,  dealers,  newspa¬ 
pers.  Capable,  industrious ;  can  assist 
newspaper  national  or  local  depart¬ 
ments.  Recommendations  of  highest  or-  j 
der  from  newspapers  and  merging  com- 
t>any.  Box  703,  ^itor  St  Publisher. 


.MR.  PUBLISHER... 

AD  LINEIAGE  LOW? 

Would  like  opportunity  to  head  your 
advertising  department  as  Director  or 
Manager.  Have  16  years’  comprehen¬ 
sive  background  dailies  and  weeklies 
with  outstanding  sales  record  and  man¬ 
agerial  experience.  Know  national  pro¬ 
cedure  and  how  to  make  salesmen  more 
productive  without  undue  strain.  Fam¬ 
ily  man,  44.  Permanent.  Write  ^x  716. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  -  COPY  -  LAYOUT.  Connecticut 
weekly  preferred.  Now  employed.  Mar¬ 
ried  Box  618,  Elditor  St  Publisher. 


AVAILABLE  THROUGH  “MERGEHl” 
1  top-flight,  creative,  local-national  dis- 
play  salesman  with  management  po- 
:  tential.  Heavy  food  experience.  Salary 
!  negotiable.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  3,  4.  5. 
!  Paul  Hutchins,  1244  Mississippi  Ave., 
’  Pittsburgh  16,  Pa. 


;  NA’nONAL  ADVE31TISING  scheduled 
I  for  Spring,  1962  being  cut  this  month 
and  ne.xt !  What  will  your  reasons  be 
for  not  being  included  ?  Manager  or 
salesman  available  that  can  sell  all 
levels  .  .  .  district  through  national  I 
Knows  merchandising  and  market  re¬ 
search  .  .  .  presently  employed  I  Middle 
40’s,  Box  731,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SEEK  POSITION  National  Ad  Manag¬ 
er  or  Display  salesman.  Salary  open. 
Write  details,  Harry  Burke,  175  Crest- 
view  Drive,  Pittsburgh  36.  Pa. 


Editorial 

COLLEGE  GRAD  with  experience  de¬ 
sires  busy  reporting  job — female.  Box 
689,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR  solid  experience  slot, 
rim,  wire,  makeup.  Fast,  accurate. 
Box  623,  Elditor  St  iSjblisher, 


EDITING/WRmNG  POST  with  A-1 
newspaper  or  magazine.  New  York 
City  or  New  England,  sought  by  mar¬ 
ried  vet,  28.  BA  (English,  Elconomics). 
nve  years’  experience,  all  phases  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  writing,  etc.  (with 
several  awards)  on  small-town  daily, 
luge  met  daily,  and  currently  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  feature  writer,  daily  busi¬ 
ness  newspaper.  NYC.  Box  633,  Editor 
St  Publisher. 


I  EDITOR-MANAGER  Minnesota’s  larg¬ 
est  semi-weekly  past  15  years’  seeks 
new  challenge.  Gordon  Duenow,  Alex¬ 
andria.  Minn.,  Phone  VI  6-3774. 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEKSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  46  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 


EDITOR’S  POST  SOUGHT  by  Wash¬ 
ington  newsman,  38,  with  17  years’ 
as  reporter,  deskman,  news  editor,  edi¬ 
torial  writer.  Write  Box  678,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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Editorial 

EDITORIAL  WRI’TER,  36.  wants  posi¬ 
tion  with  Independent  newspaper.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  well  educated,  traveled,  fam¬ 
ily.  Interested  in  local  as  well  as  na¬ 
tional  questions.  For  complete  personal 
history,  clippings,  references,  please 
write  Box  687,  Ekiitor  St  Publisher. 


Editorial 

IMPROVE  MY  LOT  and  your  daily. 
(«xxl  job  now,  but  want  more  income, 
resfionsibility.  College  graduate.  12 
years’  reporting,  editing,  copyreading, 
layout,  makeup —skilled  at  all.  Box 
746.  &litor  &  Publisher. 


E1XPERIE7NCED.  Reporter,  top  rewrite- 
man,  copy  reader,  wire  editor.  Ten 
years’  on  present  job  with  wire  serv¬ 
ice.  executive  tx>st.  Four  years  more  on 
top  ’Texas  dailies.  Now  making  bid  for 
managing  editor’s  post  or  higher, 
PMer.  Chart  Area  9.  Box  677,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


EIXPERIENCED.  YOUNG.  WOMAN 
reiiorter  working  on  large  Eastern 
daily  seeks  West  Coast  relocation. 
Background  of  news,  features,  and 
makeup.  J-School  grad.  Box  619,  Edi¬ 
tor  fk  Publisher. 

GENERAL  RE7PORTER  for  good,  me¬ 
dium-sized  paper.  Stringer  experience 
with  N.  Y.  Times  and  Herald  ’Tribune. 
“Macy  chain.”  Now  doing  PR  writing. 
In  last  five  years  13  trips  to  Europe 
and  Africa,  but  just  married  and  want 
to  settle  down.  Box  706,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING,  News  or  City  Ekiitor. 
Seven  years’  experience  in  these  posi¬ 
tions  on  papers  up  to  150,000.  Thor¬ 
oughly  responsible,  plenty  of  drive, 
ideas.  Good  at  handling  staff.  Pest 
references.  Box  702,  Ekiitor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


JA(7K  OF  ALL  TRADES  wants  to 
master  one.  Beat  or  bureau.  Like 
courts.  Degree,  35,  two-and-one-half 
kids,  veteran.  Twelve  years’  leg,  pix. 
desk  on  dailies.  Jack  Magee,  6320  Lake 
Como  Ave.,  San  Diego  19,  Calif.  Phone: 
HOward  5-1598. 

REPORTER  all-around  experience. 
Now  employed  paiier  40,000  circulation. 
Seeks  job  larger  xiaper.  Marrje<l,  draft 
exempt,  will  relocate.  Box  757,  Ekiitor 
ft  Publisher. 


TWO  ETNANCIAL  WRITERS,  well- 
known,  with  top  inside  material,  first 
rate,  listed  and  unlisted,  inside  Wall 
Street  news ;  fosters  advertising.  Will 
provide  a  complete  financial  column 
for  minimum  fee:  will  also  cover  sp^ 
cial  assignments  on  the  street.  Avail¬ 
able  now  I  Box  741,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


UNTYPED  WRITER  —  Shift  for  self, 
keyed  for  wit.  pith.  28,  family.  Re- 
IKtrter-deskman  now.  Box  761,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, 


PARl-TIME  COPY  EDITORS.  Two 
ex|>erienced  editors  will  write  and  edit 
your  fillers — five  columns  a  week — 
saving  your  staff  time  and  your  paper 
money.  For  rates  and  free  sample, 
write:  Snappy  niler  Service,  610 
Wataga,  Louisville  6,  Ky. 


QUALITY  WRITER 
Features ;  editorials;  criticism.  Maga¬ 
zine  experience.  Box  658.  Elditor  ft 
Publisher. 


RADIO  NEWSMAN  —  experienced 
j  newspaper  reporter  with  major  New 
York  daily,  interested  radio-new8pai>er 
work  in  East.  Box  699,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  REPORTER,  26.  fifteen  months’  expe- 
I  rience,  seeks  general  assignment  or 
city  hall  beat  on  daily  in  or  near 
metropolitan  area.  Degree,  political 
science ;  post-grad  courses,  journalism. 
Bo.x  714,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher, 

SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST.  Fif- 
I  teen  years’  experience  makeup — versed 
I  in  all  sports.  Box  622,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
'  lisher. 

I  TOP  -  NOTCH  NEW^SPAPERWOMAN 
!  (Chart  Area  10) — seeks  to  relocate.  Ex- 
.  perience:  news,  wire  and  food  editor; 
columnist,  features,  fashions.  Efficient, 
fast  on  layout,  heads,  copy  editing, 
makeup.  Ck>ngenial  office  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  salary.  Ckillege,  no  depend¬ 
ents.  Available  in  a  few  weeks.  Box 
697,  Elditor  ft  Publisher. 


WASHINGTON-BASED  JOUHNAUST 
I  15-years’  experience  news  and  govern- 
I  ment,  would  represent  your  publica¬ 
tion,  or  join  bureau,  in  Nation’s  Capi- 
'  tal.  Know  Texas.  Southwest.  Box  756, 

:  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

HEIAD  MACHINIST  AVAILABLE  now 
for  preferably  all  Lano  plant.  (k)nsider- 
I  ing  all  Chart  Areas.  Must  be  attrac¬ 
tive.  Box  719,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

j  MECHANICXAL  SUPEDINTEND^T 
'  or  (Composing  Room  Foreman.  Union. 
30  Years’  experience — Hot  Metal.  (k>ld 
Type.  Color.  West  Ck>aat  or  Hawaii 
preferred.  Top  production  guaranteed. 
!  Box  621,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. 

i 

I 


Production 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER.  49,  of  35M 
daily  wants  change.  Ten  years’  on  pres¬ 
ent  job.  Competent,  dependable,  honest, 
references.  Chart  Area  6  only.  Box 
749.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

•  CDLLEGE  OR  CDRPORATE  PR  job 
wanted  by  journalism  grad,  26,  mar- 
I  ried,  with  4  years’  in  public  relations, 
radio  news.  Box  685,  Ekiitor  ft  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

PUBUCITY  WRITER  —  Six  years’ 
experience  major  New  York  museum — 
releases,  copy  editing,  resoMch,  etc. — 
seeking  free-lance  or  part-time  assign¬ 
ments  in  New  York  area.  Schwartz, 


VERSATILE  PRO 

Staff  correspondent  200  M  daily.  Know 
rim,  newsbeats,  PR,  camera.  Uhder 
40.  BA,  married,  sober,  thinker. 

Box  662,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher 


WIDE  WORLD— Reporter-editor,  27, 
overseas  now.  Perspective,  freshness. 
Box  589,  Ekiitor  ft  ^blisher. 


EDITOR — Seeks  company  publication 
spot.  Broad  experience  in  industrial 
editing,  public  relations,  newspapers. 
Degree.  Married.  Box  733,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  of  top  suburban  weekly  seeks 
opportunity  to  utilize  imagination, 
lively  style.  Former  bureau  chief  me¬ 
dium  daily.  Knows  all  beats,  features, 
photos,  makeup,  editing.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  743.  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


LOS  ANGEDES  RESIDENT  desires 
Public  Relations/ Corporate  CV>mmunica- 
tions  post.  B.J.  degree  PLUS  6  years 
metro,  daily  PLUS  7  years  public  re¬ 
lations  PLUS  7  years  corporate  com¬ 
munications  experience.  Married.  41. 
available  now!  'Top  references.  ORchard 
0-1890. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
UTILITY  MAN  —  Capable  in  promo¬ 
tion,  publicity,  prees  relations,  politi¬ 
cal  science,  ^vertising,  publications, 
writing.  In  current  PR  position  several 
years.  Ago  38.  Degree.  Single.  Elxpe- 
rienc^  in  news  reporting  feature  writ¬ 
ing.  editing.  Widely-traveled.  Desires 
to  use  all  talents  in  administrative  po¬ 
sition.  Prefer  Kentucky.  Wili  accept 
$10,000  minimum  if  other  position  fea¬ 
tures  are  attractive.  Box  760,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Journalism  Research 


Dallas,  Texas 

The  managing  editors  of  the 
country  have  come  to  realize  the 
importance  and  necessity  of  some 
basic  research  to  improve  news 
gathering  and  presentation. 

The  Journalism  Research 
Committee  of  the  AP  Managing 
Editors  Association  reports  that 
Journalism  research  presents 
great  opportunities  and  great 
challenges  for  the  newspapers  of 
today  which  hope  to  be  the  news¬ 
papers  of  tomorrow.  In  essence 
it  should  be  a  study  of  how  to 
improve  every  phase  of  gather¬ 
ing,  writing  and  selecting  the 
news  and  processing  it  for 
publication. 

According  to  the  committee, 
these  are  the  prime  questions: 
What  research  do  editors  think 
is  needed?  What  has  been  done, 
what  is  being  done  and  what 
should  be  done? 

A  sur\'ey  of  a  large  group  of 
editors,  asked  the  first  question, 
brought  a  surprising  number  of 
responses,  it  was  reported.  Many 
of  them  pin-pointed  the  greatest 
needs  in  journalism  research  as 
a  searching,  extensive  study  of 
reader  interest  and  a  reassess¬ 
ment  of  our  definition  of  news. 
The  committee  said: 

“Significant  progress  was 
made  in  laying  the  groundwork 
for  a  coordinated  effort  with 
journalism  schools  and  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  to  try  to  find  an 
answer  to  the  second  prime 
question.  The  importance  of 
staying  on  a  practical,  sensible 
course  and  avoiding  duplication 
of  effort  was  emphasized. 

“The  need  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  center  where 
newspaper  editorial  research 
information  can  be  readily  avail¬ 
able  was  set  as  a  prime  objective 
of  the  committee.  Such  a  center 
could  be  the  clearing  house  for 
suggested  research  projects  and 
also  as  a  catalogued  repository 
of  findings. 

“The  committee  recognizes 
that  its  most  useful  functions 
can  be  (1)  stimulating  and 
encouraging  research  by  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  and  (2)  coordi¬ 
nating  the  work  of  various 
groups  and  organizations  in  the 
field.” 

«  *  * 

There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any 
argument  that  this  type  of 
research  is  needed  by  news¬ 
papers.  The  question  seems  to 
be  how  will  it  be  done. 

In  E&P,  Aug.  5,  1961,  Dr. 
George  Gallup  reported  on  a 
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survey  of  public  appraisal  of  the 
press  which  was  an  up-dating  of 
the  survey  he  presented  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  San  Francisco  four 
years  before.  Our  story  said: 

“When  Dr.  Gallup’s  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
made  the  original  study  of 
newspapers  four  years  ago  he 
said  that  the  ne^  for  news¬ 
papers  to  make  important 
changes  in  content  and  package 
was  one  of  the  most  important 
findings  that  emerged.  He  said 
then: 

“  ‘News  must  be  made  easier 
to  read.  The  approach  is  too 
formal,  too  stuffy.  By  easier  to 
read,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the 
choice  of  simple  words  and 
phrases.  I  mean  to  change  the 
entire  method  of  news  presen¬ 
tation  to  conform  with  what  a 
better  educated  public  wants.” 

“Nothing  has  happened  in  the 
four  years  to  change  this,”  Dr. 
Gallup  said  this  week.  “The 
warning  flags  are  still  there.” 

In  the  same  inter\dew.  Dr. 
Gallup  told  us: 

“Some  editors  have  realized 
the  rising  educational  level  and 
are  definitely  catering  to  it.  But 
in  this  country  there  is  no 
continuing  systematic  editorial 
research,  as  there  is,  for 
instance,  medical  research. 

“I  would  like  to  see  continuing 
research  by  teams  of  editors’ 
representatives  of  the  various 
circulation  levels.  They  should 
get  together  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  set  objectives  for  study,  and 
with  the  help  of  graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  journalism  schools  and 
universities  study  constantly  to 
find  means  of  improving  news 
gathering,  news  selection,  news 
writing,  editorial  composition, 
typography,  make-up,  photo¬ 
journalism,  cartoons,  comics — 
all  the  aspects  of  the  daily 
newspaper. 

“Such  study  groups,  small  but 
of  highest  quality,  with  each  one 
tackling  problems  of  immediate 
and  long-term  concern  could,  I 
am  sure,  make  as  much  progress 
in  two  years  as  would  otherwise 
require  20.” 

*  «  « 

Not  knowing  that  APME  was 
working  along  these  lines,  E&P 
started  discussions  with  Dr. 
Gallup  early  this  Fall  to  see  if 
we  could  initiate  something.  It 
was  our  thought  that  we  might 
be  able  to  persuade  newspapers 
in  regional  groups  to  finance 
small  segments  of  a  major 


California  Law 

{Continued  from  page  14) 


is  in  an  admirable  position  to  city  or  district.  The  govem- 
coordinate  a  project  of  this  kind  ment  agency  would  have  no 

providing,  of  course,  it  receives  similar  right  to  listen  in  on  its 
the  help  of  journalism  schools  opponent’s  plans,  such  as  a  con- 
in  making  the  studies  and  demnation  suit,  and  as  a  result, 
the  help  of  publishers  and  the  whole  public  might  suffer, 
major  newspaper  associations  in  Generally  favoring  a  strict 
financing  the  work.  E&P  is  con-  interpretation  of  the  public- 
vinced  of  the  need  and  will  do  meeting  law  himself,  Mosk  has 

all  it  can  to  assist.  consistently  advised  against 

•  closed  meetings. 

Whether  the  law  applies  to 
Bob  Bray  Dies;  charter  (home  rule)  cities,  is 

Marsharin  Texas  still  undwided,  after  sev¬ 

eral  opinions,  legislative  resolu- 
Austin  tions  and  lower  court  rulings. 
James  Robert  (Bob)  Bray,  37,  Until  a  case  reaches  the  State 
a  former  administrative  assist-  Supreme  Court,  to  decide 
ant  to  U.S.  Sen.  Ralph  Yar-  whether  conduct  of  meetings  is 
borough  and  ex-Texas  newsman,  a  matter  of  statewide  or  purely 
died  Nov.  17  of  a  heart  attack,  local  concern,  this  potentially 
Mr.  Bray,  an  appointee  for  U.S.  dangerous  gap  will  remain  open 
marshal  in  the  western  district  (dangerous  because  an  adverse 
of  Texas,  had  just  returned  from  ruling  could  affect  two-thirds  of 
a  Washington  visit  with  new  the  state’s  “city”  population), 
congrressman  Henry  Gonzalez  of  No  officials  have  ever  been 
San  Antonio.  fined  or  jailed,  or  actions  voided 

Whenever  Bob  Bray  needed  because  of  closed-door  actions, 
a  story,  he  could  make  the  news  But  the  new  penalty  provision 
himself.  will  undoubtedly  make  local  leg- 

For  example,  he  would  make  a  islators  think  more  carefully 
vice  raid  and  then  write  about  about  violation  than  they  did 
it  in  the  Houston  Chronicle.  heretofore. 

Mr.  Bray,  former  head  of  the  If  anything,  California’s 
Chronicle’s  Galveston  bureau,  Brown-Act  experience  shows 
used  to  do  just  that  in  his  role  that  such  laws  need  to  be  writ- 
as  state  crime  watchdog.  He  was  ten  only  after  all  the  possible 
a  deputy  sheriff,  special  invest!-  loopholes,  twistings  and  distor- 
gator  for  a  state  House  com-  tions  that  will  be  applied  to  it, 
mittee  and  charter  member  of  have  been  considered.  To  pass 
the  citizen’s  committee  which  the  law  first,  and  then  try  to 
helped  crack  Galveston  corrup-  patch  it  up,  can  be  a  long  and 
tion  in  the  early  1950s.  risky  venture. 


Chain  of  profitable  major  market  neighbor¬ 
hood  newspapers.  Grossing  almost  $250,- 
000.00  annually  and  operating  with  high 
overhead  which  can  easily  be  reduced. 
Priced  at  $160,000.00  on  terms. 
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The  Mai- Glide  Second 
Ele\  aior  is  new. . . 


WILLIAM  HAZLETT 


ROBERT  CHASE 
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WILLIAM  GAGNON 


JUST  A  COUPLE  OF  BAD  APPLES; 

said  the  mayor.  But  Nakkula  kept  on  digging . . . 
until  46  Denver  policemen  had  been  arrested. 


In  August,  1960,  At  Nakkula,  Rocky  Mountain 
News  writer,  reported  that  12  to  16  Denver  police¬ 
men  were  to  be  grilled  about  safe  crackings  and 
burglaries. 

“Sensationalism!”  said  the  manager  of  safety. 
“Just  a  couple  of  bad  apples,”  said  the  mayor. 
But  Nakkula  kept  on  digging. 

Under  fire,  the  city  administration  asked  for  a 
grand  jury.  It  produced  little.  But  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  never  let  up  on  its  demand  for  a 
full-scale  investigation. 

Reporters  William  Hazlett  and  Bill  Gagnon 
joined  Nakkula  in  pressing  the  inquiry.  Associate 
Editor  Robert  L.  Chase  wrote  hard-hitting  edi¬ 
torials.  And  the  manager  of  safety,  under  growing 
public  pressure,  stepped  up  his  probe.  Result:  By 
the  beginning  of  summer,  1961,  some  13  officers 


had  been  arrested,  charged  or  found  guilty. 

In  August,  with  the  investigation  apparently 
slowing  down.  Chase  editorialized:  “The  scandal 
cannot  be  swept  under  the  rug  .  .  .  the  time  has 
come  for  sweeping  action.” 

That  same  day  the  News  published  a  four-page 
section:  “Step  by  Step  Account  of  the  Denver 
Cop  Scandal.”  It  included  every  detail  of  the 
crisis  and  shook  the  city.  Gov.  Stephen  McNichols 
was  asked  by  a  frantic  mayor  to  enter  the  inquiry. 

Within  weeks,  the  number  of  policemen  ar¬ 
rested  rose  to  46,  and  Denver,  under  constant 
urging  by  the  News,  is  now  completely  reorgan¬ 
izing  the  department. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  had  proved  again 
that  a  vigilant,  tireless,  informed  newspaper  is  the 
best  watchdog  of  a  city. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


AL  NAKKULA 


Give  light 

and  the  people  will 
find  their  own  way. 


